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TTTHEN some twenty years ago I decided on 
undertaking the first edition of the two texts 
and the commentary of the Rig-veda, I little ex- 
pected that it would fall to my lot to publish also 
what may, without presumption, be called the first 
translation of the ancient sacred hymns of the 
Brahmans. Such is the charm of deciphering step 
by step the dark and helpless utterances of the 
early poets of India, and discovering from time to 
time behind words that for years seemed imintelli- 
gible, the simple though strange expressions of 
primitive thought and primitive faith, that it re- 
quired no small amount of self-denial to decide 
in favour of devoting a life to the publishing of 
the materials rather than to the drawing of the 
results which those materials supply to the student 
of ancient language and ancient religion. Even 
five and tweniy years ago, aad without waiting 
for the publication of SAyana's commentary, much 
might have been achieved in the interpretation of 
the hymns of the Rig-veda. With the MSS. then 
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VIU PREFACE. 

acceflfiible in the principal libraries of Europe, a 
tolerably correct text of the Sanhit4 might have 
been published, and these ancient reUcs of a primitive 
religion might have been at least partially deciphered 
and translated in the same wiay in which ancient 
inscriptions are deciphered and translated, viz. by 
a careful collection of all grammatical forms, and 
by a complete intercomparison of all passages in 
which the same words and the same phrases occur. 
When I resolved to devote my leisure to a critical 
edition of the text and commentary of the Rig- 
veda rather than to an independent study of that 
text, it was chiefly from a conviction that the 
traditional interpretation 6f the Rig-veda, as em- 
bodied in the commentary of S&yana and other 
works of a similar character, could not be neglected 
with impimity, and that sooner or later a complete 
edition of these works would be recognized as a 
necessity. It was better therefore to begin with the 
beginnig, though it seemed hsri sometimes t» spend 
forty years in the wilderness instead of rushing 
straight into the promised land 

It is well known to those who have followed 
my literary pubUcations that I never entertained 
any exaggerated opinion as to the value of the 
traditional interpretation of the Veda, handed down 
in the theological schools of India, and preserved 
to us in the great commentary of S&yana. More 
than twenty years ago, when it required more 
courage to speak out than now, I expressed my 
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opinion on that subject in no ambiguous language, 
and was blamed for it by some of those who now 
speak of S4yana as a mere drag in the progress 
of Vedic scholarship. A drag, however, is some- 
times more conducive to the safe advancement of 
learning than a whip ; and those who recollect the 
history of Vedic scholarship during the last five 
and twenty years, know best that, with all its 
faults and weaknesses, S^yana's commentary was a 
sine qud non for a scholarlike study of the Big- 
veda. I do not wonder that others who have more 
recently entered on that study are inclined to speak 
disparagingly of the scholastic interpretations of 
S&yana. They hardly know how much we all owe 
to his guidance in effecting our first entrance into 
this fortress of Vedic language and Vedic religion, 
and how much even they, without being aware of 
it, are indebted to that Indian Eustathius. I do 
not withdraw an opinion which I expressed many 
years ago, and for which I was much blamed at 
the time, that S&yana in many cases teaches us 
how the Veda ought not to be, rather than how it 
ought to be understood. But for all that, who 
does not know how much assistance may be derived 
fi-om a first translation, even though it is imperfect, 
nay, how often the very mistakes of our predeces- 
sors help us in finding the right track? If we 
can now walk without SAyana, we ought to bear 
in mind that five and twenty years ago we could 
not have made even our first steps, we could never, 
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at least, have gained a firm footing, without his 
leading strings. If therefore we can now see 
further than he could, let us not forget that we 
are standing on his shoulders. 

I do not regret in the least the time which I 
have devoted to the somewhat tedious work of 
editing the commentary of Sdyana, and editing it 
according to the strictest rules of critical scholar- 
ship. The Veda, I feel convinced, will occupy 
scholars for centuries to come, and will take and 
maintain for ever its position as the most ancient 
of books in the library of mankind. Such a book, 
and the commentary of such a book, should be 
edited once for aU ; and unless some unexpected 
discovery is made of more ancient MSS., I do not 
anticipate that any future Bekker or Dindorf will 
find much to glean for a new edition of S^yana, 
or that the text, as restored by me fi*om a col- 
lation of the best MSS. accessible in Europe, 
will ever be materially shaken*. It has taken 



* Since the publication of the first volume of the Rig-veda, 
many new MSS. have come before me, partly copied for me, 
partly lent to me for a time by scholars in India, but every 
one of them belonged clearly to one of the three families which 
I have described in my introduction to the first volume of the 
Rig-veda. In the beginning of the first Ashtoka, and occasionally 
at the beginning of other Ashtokas, likewise in the commentary 
on hymns which were studied by native scholars with particular 
interest, various readings occur in some MSS., which seem at 
first to betoken an independent source, but which are in reality 
mere marginal notes, due to more or less learned students of 
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a long time, I know; but those who find fault 
with me for the delay, should remember that few 
scholaxs, if any, have worked for others more than 
I have done in coDvinff and editin^r Sanskrit texts. 



these MSS. Thus after verse 3 of the introduction one MS. 
reads : sa pdiha nripatim ri^n, sdjandryo mamdna^aA, sarvam 
vetty esha vedinSm vydkhydtritvena yu^yatim. The same MS., 
after verse 4, adds : ityukto mddhavaryeTia virabukkamahtpati/i, 
anva^t a&jinJSiMiy&m veddrthasya prakd«ane. 

I had for a time some hope that MSS. written in Qrantha 
or other South-Indian alphabets might have preserved an in- 
dependent text of SdyaTia, but from some specimens of a 
Grantha MS. collated for me by Mr. Eggeling, I do not think 
that even this hope is meant to be realised. The MS. in 
question contains a few independent various readings, such as 
are found in all MSS., and owe their origin clearly to the 
jottings of individual students. When at the end of verse 6, 
I found the independent reading, vyutpannas tdvatd sarvi ri^o 
vy4khydtum arhati, I expected that other various readings of 
the same character might follow. But after a few additions 
in the beginning, and those clearly taken from other parts of 
Siyana's commentary, nothing of real importance could be 
gleaned from that MS. I may mention as more important 
specimens of marginal notes that, before the first punaA kidri^am, 
on page 44, line 24, this MS. reads : athavi ya^nasya devam 
iti sambandhaA, ya^asya prakd^akam ityarthaA, purohitam iti 
prithagviaeshanam. And again, page 44, line 26, before puuaA 
kidri«am, this MS. adds: athavd ritvi^am ritvigvid (vad) ySi^a- 
nirvahakam hot^am devdndm dhvit&ram; tath^ ratnadhdtamam. 
In the same line, after ratnandm, we read ramaTiiyadhan^nam v^, 
taken from page 46, line 2. Various readings like these, however, 
occur on the first sheets only, soon after the MS. follows the usual 
and recognized text. For the later Ashtekas, where all the MSS. 
are very deficient, and where an independent authority would be 
of real use, no Grantha MS. has as yet been discovered. 
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and that after all one cannot give up the whole 
of one's life to the collation of Oriental MSS. and 
the correction of proof-sheets. The two concluding 
voliunes have long been ready for Press, and as 
soon as I can find leisure, they too shall be printed 
and published. 

In now venturing to publish the first volume 
of my translation of the Rig-veda, I am fully 
aware that the fate which awaits it will be very 
diflFerent from that of my edition of the text and 
commentary. It is a mere contribution towards 
a better understanding of the Vedic hymns, and 
though I hope it may give in the main a right 
rendering of the sense of the Vedic poets, I feel con- 
vinced that on many points my translation is liable 
to correction, and will sooner or later be replaced by 
a more satisfactory one. It is difficult to explain to 
those who have not themselves worked at the Veda, 
how it is that, though we may imderstand almost 
every word, yet we find it so difficult to lay hold 
of a whole chain of connected thought, and to dis- 
cover expressions that will not throw a wrong 
shade on the original features of the ancient words 
of the Veda. We have, on the one hand, to avoid 
giving to our translations too modem a character, 
or paraphrasing instead of translating; while, on 
the other, we cannot retain expressions which, if 
literally rendered in English or any modem tongue, 
would have an air of quaintness or absiirdity totally 
foreign to the intention of the ancient poets. There 
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are, as all Vedic scholars know, whole verses which, 
as yet, yield no sense whatever. There are words 
the meaning of which we can only guess. Here, 
no doubt, a continued study will remove some of 
our difficulties, and many a passage that is now 
dark, will receive light hereafter from a happy 
combination. Much haa already been achieved by 
the eflforts of European scholars, but much more 
remams to be done ; and our only chance of seeing 
any rapid progress made lies, I believe, in com- 
municating freely what every one has found out 
by himself, and not minding if others point out 
to us that we have overlooked the very passage 
that would at once have solved our difficulties, 
that our conjectiires were unnecessary, and our 
emendations wrong. True and honest scholars 
whose conscience tells them that they have done 
their best, and who care for the subject on which 
they are engaged more than for the praise of 
benevolent or the blame of malignant critics, ought 
not to take any notice of merely frivolous censure. 
There are mistakes, no doubt, of which we ought 
to be ashamed, and for which the only amende 
honorable we can make is to openly confess and 
retract them. But there are others, particularly 
in a subject like Vedic interpretation, which we 
should forgive, as we wish to be forgiven. This 
can be done without lowering the standard of true 
scholarship or vitiating the healthy tone of scien- 
tific morality. Kindness and gentleness are not 
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incompatible with earnestness, — fitr from it! — and 
where these elements are wanting, not only is 
the joy embittered which is the inherent reward 
of all bond fide work, but selfishness, malignity, 
aye, even imtruthftdness, gain the upper hand, and 
the healthy growth of science is sttmted. While 
in my translation of the Veda and in the remarks 
that I have to make in the course of my commen- 
tary, I shall frequently differ from other scholars, 
I hope I shall never say an unkind word of men 
who have done their best, and who have done 
what they have done in a truly scholarlike, that 
is, in a humble spirit. It would be unpleaeant, 
even were it possible within the limits assigned, to 
criticise every opinion that has been put forward 
on the meaning of certain words or on the con- 
struction of certain verses of the Veda. I prefer, 
as much as possible, to vindicate my own transla- 
tion, instead of examining the translations of other 
scholars," whether Indian or European. SAyawa's 
translation, as rendered into English by Professor 
Wilson, is before the world. Let those who take 
an mterest in these matters compare it with the 
translation here proposed. In order to give readers 
who do not possess that translation, an opportunity 
of comparing it with my own, I have for a few 
hymns printed that as well as the translations of 
Langlois and Benfey on tiie same page with my 
own. Everybody will thus be enabled to judge 
of the peculiar character of each of these transla- 
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tions. That of Sftyana represents the tradition of 
India ; that of Langlois is the ingenious, but 
thoroughly uncritical, guess-work of a man of taste ; 
that of Benfey is the rendering of a scholar, who 
has carefuUy worked out the history of some 
words, but who assigns to other words either the 
traditional meaning recorded by SAyana, or a con- 
jectural meaning which, however, would not always 
stand the test of an intercomparison of all passages 
in which these words occur. I may say, in general, 
that SAyana's translation was of great use to me 
in the beginning, though it seldom aflPorded help 
for the really di£5cult passages. Langlois' trans- 
lation has hardly ever yielded real assistance, while 
I sincerely regret that Benfey's rendering does not 
extend beyond the first Mandala. 

It may sound self-contradictory, if, after confessing 
the help which I derived firom these translations, 
I vent\ire to call my own the first translation of 
the Rig-veda. The word translation, however, has 
many meanin^fs. I mean by translation, not a mere 
r^IJTTii. hpn. 'of the Eig-veda into 
English, French, or Grerman, but a fiill account of 
the reasons which justify the translator in assign- 
ing such a power to such a word, and such a 
meaning to such a sentence. I mean by translation 
a real deciphering, a work like that which Bumouf 
performed in his first attempts at a translation 
of the Avesta, — a traduction raisonnSey if such an 
expression may be used. Without such a process. 
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without a running commentary, a mere translation 
of the ancient hymns of the Brahmans will never 
lead to any solid results. Even if the translator 
has discovered the right meaning of a word or 
of a whole sentence, his mere translation does not 
help us much, unless he shows us the process by 
which he has arrived at it, unless he places before 
us the pidces justificcAxves of his final judgment. 
The Veda teems with words that require a justi- 
fication; not so much the words which occur but 
once or twice, though many of these are difficult 
enough, but rather the common words and particles, 
which occur again and again, which we understand 
to a certain point, and can render in a vague way, 
but which must be defined before they can be trans- 
lated, and before they can convey to us aay real 
and tangible meaning. It was out of the question 
in a translation of this character to attempt either 
an imitation of the original rhythm or metre, or to 
introduce^ the totally foreign element of rhyming. 
Such translations may follow by and by : at present 
a metrical translation would only be an excuse for 
an inaccurate translation. 

While engaged in collecting the evidence on 
which the meaning of every word and every sen- 
tence must be founded, I have derived the most 
important assistance from the Sanskrit Dictionary 
of Professors Boehtlingk and Both, which has been 
in course of publication during the last sixteen 
years. The Vedic portion of that Dictionary may. 
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I believe, be taken as the almost exclusive work of 
Professor Both, and as such, for the sake of brevity, 
I shall treat it in my notes. It would be ungrate- 
ful were I not to acknowledge most fully the real 
benefit which this publication has conferred on 
every student of Sanskrit, and my only regret is 
that its publication has not proceeded more rapidly, 
so that even now years will elapse before we can 
hope to see it fi-idk But my leere «lmir.Uoo 
for the work performed by the oompUere of that 
Dictionary doe« not prevent me from dilUig, in 
many cases, &om the explanations of Vedic words 
given by Pr„fcs«.r Botk If I do not always criti- 
cise Professor Both's explanations when I differ from 
him. the reason i8 obvious. A dictionary witixout a 
frdl translation of each passage, or without a justifica- 
tion of the meanings assigned to each word, is only 
a preliminary step to a translation. It represents 
a first classification of the meanings of the same 
word in different passages, but it gives us no 
means of judging how, according to the opinion 
of the compiler, the meaning of each single word 
should be made to fit the general sense of a whole 
sentence. I do not say this in disparagement, 
for, in a dictionary, it can hardly be otherwise ; 
I only refer to it in order to explain the difficulty 
I felt whenever I differed from Professor Both, and 
was yet unable to tell how the meaning assigned 
by him to certain words would be justified by the 

author of the Dictionary himself. On this ground 
VOL. I. b 
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I have througliout preferred to explain every step 
by which I arrived at my own renderings, rather 
than to write a running criticism of Professor Roth's 
Dictionary. My obligations to him I like to express 
thus once for all, by stating that whenever I found 
that I agreed with him, I felt greatly assured as 
to the soundness of my own rendering, while when- 
ever I differed from him, I never did so without 
careful consideration. 

The works, however, which I have- hitherto men- 
tioned, though the most important, are by no means 
the only ones that have been of use to me in 
preparing my translation of the Rig-veda. The 
numerous articles on certain hymns, verses, or single 
words occurring in the Rig-veda, published by Vedic 
scholars in Eiirope and India during the last thirty 
years, were read by me at the time of their publica- 
tion, and have helped me to overcome difficulties, 
the very existence of which is now forgotten. If I 
go back still further, I feel that in grappling with 
the first and the greatest of difficulties in the study 
of the Veda, I and many others are more deeply 
indebted than it is possible to say, to caxe whose 
early loss has been one of the greatest misfortunes 
to Sanskrit scholarship. It was in Bumouf's lectures 
that we first learnt what the Veda was, and how 
it should form the foundation of all our studiea 
Not only did he most liberally communicate to 
his pupils his valuable MSS., and teach us how 
to use these tools, but the results of his own 
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experience were freely placed at our service, we were 
warned against researches which he knew to be 
useless, we were encouraged in undertakings which 
he knew to be fiill of promise. His minute ana- 
lysis of long passages of S&yarza, his independent 
interpretations of the text of the hymns, his com- 
parisons between the words and grammatical forms, 
the thoughts and legends of the Veda and Avesta, 
his brilliant divination checked by an inexorable 
sense of truth, and his dry logical method enlivened 
by sallies of humour and sparks of imaginative 
genius, though not easily forgotten and always 
remembered with gratitude, are now beyond the 
reach of praise or blame. Were I to criticise what 
he or other scholars have said and written many 
years ago, they might justly complain of such 
criticism. It is no longer necessary to prove that 
N&bh^edish^Aa cannot mean * new relatives,' or that 
there never was a race of Etendhras, or that the 
angels of the Bible are in no way connected with 
the Angiras of the Vedic hymns ; and it would, 
on the other hand, be a mere waste of time, were 
I to attempt to find out who first discovered that 
in the Veda deva does not always mean divine, 
but sometimes means hriUiant. In fact, it could 
not be done. In a new subject like that of the 
interpretation of the Veda, there are certain things 
which everybody discovers who has eyes to see. 
Their discovery requires so little research that it 
seems almost an insult to say that they were dis- 

b2 
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covered by this or that scholar. Take, for instance, 
the peculiar pronunciation of certain words, rendered 
necessary by the requirements of Vedic metres. I 
believe that my learned friend Professor Kuhn was 
one of the first to call general attention to the fact 
that semivowels must frequently be changed into 
their corresponding vowels, and that long vowels 
must sometimes be pronounced as two syllables. It 
is clear, however, from Rosen's notes to the first 
Ash^aka (i. i, 8), that he, too, was perfectly aware 
of this fact, and that he recognized the prevalence 
of this rule, not only with regard to semivowels 
(see his note to Rv. i. a, 9) and long vowels which 
are the result of Sandhi, but likewise with regard 
to others that occur in the body of a word. ' Ani- 
madverte,' he writes, *tres syllabas postremas vocis 
adhvai^ndm dipodise iambicse munus sustinentes, 
penultima syllaba prseter iambi prions arsin, thesin 
quoque sequentis pedis ferente. Satis fi^uentia 
sunt, in hac praesertim dipodise iambicaa sede, 
exempla syllabeB natura longae in tres moras pro- 
ductae. De qua re nihil quidem memoratum 
invenio apud Pingalam aliosque qui de arte 
metrica scripserunt : sed numeros ita> ut modo 
dictimi est, computandos esse, taciti agnoscere 
videntur, quiun versus una syllaba mancus nori 
eos offendat.' 

Now this is exactly the case. The ancient gram- 
marians, as we shall see, teach distinctly that where 
two vowels have coalesced into one according to 
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the roles of Sandhi, they may be pronounced as 
two syllables; and though they do not teach the 
same with regard to semivowels and long vowels 
occurring in the body of the word, yet they tacitly 
recognize that rule, by frequently taking its effects 
for granted. Thus in SAtra 950 of the Prdtisftkhya, 
verse ix. iii, i, is called an Atyashri, and the first 
p^.da is said to consist of twelve syllables. In order 
to get this number, the author must have read, 

ay& TuM, hannyi punana^. 

Immediately after, verse iv. i, 3, is called a Dhriti, 
and the first p&da must again have twelve syllables. 
Here therefore the author takes it for granted that 
we should read, 

sakhe sakhayam abhy k vavntsva*. 

No one, in fact, with any ear for rhythm, whether 
iSaunaka and Fingala, or Bosen and Kuhn, could 
have helped observing these rules when reading the 
Veda. But it is quite a different case when we 
come to the question as to which words admit of 
such protracted pronunciation, and which do not. 
Here one scholar may differ from another according 
to the view he takes of the character of Vedic 



* See also Siitra 937 eeq. I cannot find any authority for the 
statement of Professor Kuhn (Beitiilge, vol. iii. p. 1 1 4) that accord- 
ing to the Rik-pr&ti«&khya it is the first semivowel that must be 
dissolved, unless he referred to the remarks of the commentator 
to Sdtra 973. 
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metres, and here one has to take careful account 
of the mmute and ingenious observations contained 
in numerous articles by Professors Kuhn, Bollensen, 
Grassmann, and others. With regard to the inter- 
pretation of certain words and sentences, too, it may 
happen that explanations which have taxed the 
ingenuity of some scholars to the utmost, seem to 
others so self-evident that they would hardly think 
of quoting anybody's name in support of them, to 
say nothing of the endless and useless work it would 
entail, were we obliged always to find out who was 
the first to propose this or that interpretation. It 
is impossible here to lay down general rules : — each 
scholar must be guided by his own sense of justice to 
others and by self-respect. Let us take one instance. 
From the first time that I read the fourth hymn 
of the Rig-veda, I translated the fifth and sixth 
verses : 

uti bruvantu na^ nidsh nih anydta^ kit &rata, 
d&dMjM Indre ft diivaA, 

utd mh su-bhdg4n srih yok6juh dasma krishftlyaA, 
sy^ma ft fndrasya s&rmsim. 

1. Whether our enemies say, *Move away else- 
where, you who offer worship to Indra only,' — 

2. Or whether, mighty one, all people call us 
ble^ed : may we always remain in the keeping of 
Indra. 

About the general sense of this passage I imagined 
there could be no doubt, although one word in it, 
viz. arf^, required an explanation. Yet the variety 
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of interpretations proposed by different scholars is 
extraordinary. First, if we look to SAyana, he 
translates : 

1. May our priests praise Indra! O enemies, 
go away from this place, and also from another 
place ! Our priests (may praise Indra), they who 
are always performing worship for Indra. 

2. destroyer of enemies! may the enemy call 
us possessed of wealth ; how much more, friendly 
people! May we be in the happiness of Indra! 

Professor Wilson did not follow S&yana closely, 
but translated : 

1. Let our ministers, earnestly performing his 
worship, exclaim : Depart, ye revilers, from hence 
and every other place (where he is adored). 

2. Destroyer of foes, let our enemies say we are 
prosperous : let men (congratulate us). May we 
ever abide in the felicity (derived from the favo\ir) 
of Indra. 

Langlois translated : 

1. Que (ces amis), en f^tant Indra, puissent dire : 
Vous, qui 6tes nos adversaires, retirez-vous loin d'ici. 

2. Que nos ennemis nous appeUent des hommes 
fortunes, places que nous sommes sous la protection 
d'Indra. 

Stevenson translated : 

I. Let all men again join in praising Indra. 
Avaunt ye profane scoffers, remove from hence, and 
from every other place, while we perform the rites 
of Indra. 
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a. O foe-destroyer, (throxigh thy favour) even our 
enemies speak peaceably to us. the possessors of 
wealth ; what wonder then if other men do so. 
Let us ever enjoy the happiness which springs 
from Indra's blessing. 

Professor Benfey translated : 

I. And let the scoffers say, They are rejected by 
every one else, therefore they celebrate Indra alone. 

a. And may the enemy and the country proclaim 
us as happy, O destroyer, if we are only in Indra's 
keeping. 

Professor Roth, s. v. anydtaA, took this word 
rightly in the sense of * to a different place,' and 
must therefore have taken that sentence * move 
away elsewhere' in the same sense in which I take 
it. Later, however, s. v. ar, he corrected himself, 
and proposed to translate the same words by *you 
neglect something else.' 

Professor Bollensen (Orient und Occident, vol. ii. 
p. 462), adopting to a certain extent the second 
rendering of Professor Roth in preference to that 
of Professor Benfey, endeavoured to show that the 
* something else which is neglected,' is not some- 
thing indefinite, but the worship of all the other 
gods, except Indra, 

It might, no doubt, be said that every one of 
these translations contains something that is right, 
though .mixed up with a great deal that is wrong ; 
but to attempt for every verse of the Veda to quote 
and to criticise every previous translation, would 
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be an invidious and useless task. In the case just 
quoted, it might seem right to state that Professor 
BoUensen was the first to see that axih should be 
joined with krishidyafe, and that he therefore pro- 
posed to alter it to arlA, as a nom. plur. But on 
referring to Rosen, I find that, to a certain extent, 
he had anticipated Professor BoUensen's remark, for 
though, in his cautious way, he abstained firom alter- 
ing the text, yet he remarked : Possitne ariA pluralis 
esse, oontracta terminatione, pro arayafe? 

After these preliminary remarks I have to say a 
few words on the general plan of my translation. 

I do not attempt as yet a translation of the 
whole of the Rig-veda, and I therefore considered 
myself at liberty to group the hymns according 
to the deities to which they are addressed. By 
this process, I believe, a great advantage is gained. 
We see at one glance all that has been said of a 
certain god, and we gain a more complete insight 
into his nature and character. Something of the 
same kind had been attempted by the origiaal 
collectors of the ten books, for it can hardly be 
by accident that each of them begins with hymns 
addressed to Agni, and that these are followed 
by hymns addressed to Indra, The only exception 
to this rule is the eighth Maru^ala, for the ninth 
being devoted to one deity, to Soma, can hardly be 
accoimted an exception. But if we take the Eig- 
veda as a whole, we find hymns, addressed to the 
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same deities, not only scattered about in different 
books, but not even grouped together when they 
occur in one and the same book. Here, as we 
lose nothing by giving up the old arrangement, 
we are surely at liberty, for our own p\irposes, 
to put together such hymns as have a common 
object, and to place before the reader as much 
material as possible for an exhaustive study of each 
individual deity. 

I give for each hymn the Sanskrit original in 
what is known as the Pada text, i. e. the text in 
which all words (pada) stand by themselves, as 
they do in Greek or Latin, without being joined 
together according to the rules of Sandhi. The 
text in which the words are thus joined, as they 
are in all other Sanskrit texts, is called the Sanhitft 
text. Whether the Pada or the Sanhit4 text be 
the more ancient, may seem difficult to settle. As 
far as I can judge, they seem to me, in their pre- 
sent form, the product of the same period of 
Vedic scholarship. The Pr&tis&khyaB, it is true, 
start from the Pada text, take it, as it were, for 
granted, and devote their rules to the explanation of 
those changes which that text undergoes in being 
changed into the Sanhitd text. But, on the other 
hand, the Pada text in some cases clearly pre- 
supposes the SanhitA text. It leaves out passages 
which are repeated more than once, while the 
Sanhita text always repeats these passages; it 
abstains from dividing the termination of the loca- 
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tive plural su, whenever in the SanhiU text, L a 
according to the rules of Sandhi, it becomes shu; 
hence nadishu, a^shu, but ap-su ; and it gives 
short vowels instead of the long ones of the San- 
hitA, even in cases where the long vowels are 
justified by the rules of the Vedic language. It 
is certain, in fact, that neither the Pada nor the 
Sanhitd text, as we now possess them, represent 
the original text of the Veda. Both show dear 
traces of scholastic influences. But if we try to 
restore the original form of the Vedic hjrmns, we 
shall certainly arrive at some kind of Pada text 
rather than at a Sanhita text ; nay, even in their 
present form, the original metre and rhythm of 
the ancient hymns of the iJishis are far more 
perceptible when the words are divided, than when 
we join them together throughout according to the 
rules of Sandhi. Lastly, for practical pinrposes, 
the Pada text is far superior to the Sanhitft text 
in which the final and initial letters, that is, the 
most important letters of words, .are constantly 
disguised, and Hable therefore to difierent inter- 
pretations. Although in some passages we may 
differ fi-om the interpretation adopted by the 
Pada text, and although certain Vedic words have, 
no doubt, been wrongly analysed and divided by 
/S4kalya, yet such cases are comparatively few, and 
where they occur, they are interesting as carrying 
us back to the earliest attempts of Vedic scholar- 
ship. In the vast majority of cases the divided 
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text, with a few such rules as we have to observe 
in reading Latin, nay, even in reading Pali verses, 
brings us certainly much nearer to the original 
utterance of the ancient jRishis than the amalga- 
mated text. 

The critical principles by which I have been 
guided in editing for the first time the text of 
the Kig-veda, require a few words of explanation, 
as they have lately been challenged on grounds 
which, I think, rest on a complete misapprehetision 
of my previous statements on this subject. 

As far as we are able to judge at present, we 
can hardly speak of various readings in the Vedic 
hymns, in the usual sense of that word. Various 
readings to be gathered firom a collation of dif- 
ferent MSS., now accessible to us, there are none. 
After collating a considerable number of MSS., I 
have succeeded, I believe, in fixing on three repre- 
sentative MSS., as described in the preface to the 
first voliune of my edition of the Kig-veda. Even 
these MSS. are not free firom blunders, — for what 
MS. is? — but these blunders have no claim to the 
title of various readings. They are lapsus calami^ 
and no more ; and, what is important, they have not 
become traditional*. 



* Thus X. 1 01, 2, one of the Pada MSS. (P. 2) reads distinctly 
ya^ii&m pr^ krinuta sakhiya^ but all the other MSS. have 
nayata, and there can be little doubt that it was the frequent 
repetition of the verb kri in this verse which led the writer 
to substitute krinuta for nayata. No other MS., as far as I 
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The text, as deduced from the best MSS. of the 
Sanhitd text, can be controlled by four independent 
check& The first is, of course, a collation of the 
best MSS. of the SanhitA text. 

The second check to be applied to the SanhitS, 
text is a comparison with the Pada text, of which, 
again, I possessed at least one excellent MS., and 
several more modem copies. 

am aware, repeats this blunder. In ix. 86, 34, the writer of the 
same MS. puts ra^asi instead of dhdvasi, because his eye was caught 
by rS^d in the preceding line. x. 16, 5, the same MS. reads s^m 
gsMh&sva. instead of geJckk&i&m, which is supported by S. i, S. 2, 
P. I, while S. 3. has a peculiar and more important reading, ga^- 
^lAt&L z. 67, 6, the same MS. P. 2. has v( ^kartha instead 
of y1 A»karta. 

A number of various readings which have been gleaned from 
Pandit Tdr&n&tha's Tulid^ddipaddhati (see Trtibner's American 
and Oriental Literary Record, July 31, 1868) belong to the same 
class. They may be due either to the copyists of the MSS. which 
Pandit Tdr^dtha used while compiling his work, or they may 
by accident have crept into his own MS. Anyhow, not one of 
them is supported either by the best MSS. accessible in Europe, 
or by any passage in the Pr&ti«&khya. 



ix. 1 1, 2, 1 


read 


devayu ini 


stead 


of devayuA f- 


ix. 11,4, 


>, 


areata 




arA»te f- 


ix. 14, 2, 


» 


yadi sabandhavaA 




yaddtptabandhavaA f • 


ix. 16, 3, 


» 


anaptam 




anuptam f. 


ix. 17, 2, 


n 


suv&n^a 




stuv&nisa f* 


ix. 21, 2, 


n 


pravrinvanto 




pravriwvato t. 


ix. 48, 2, 


tf 


samvrikta 




samyukta t- 


ix. 49, 1, 


i» 


no 'p&m 




no y&m t. 


ix. 54, 3» 


w 


siiryaA 




sOryam f. 


ix. 59» 3, 


V 


sidani 




stdati t. 



t Ab printed hy Pandit TftrilnAtha. 
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The third check was a comparison of this text 
with S&yana's commentary, or rather with the text 
which is presupposed by that commentary. In the 
few cases where the Pada text seemed to diflfer 
from the SanhitS, text, a note was added to that 
effect, in the various readings of my edition ; and 
the same was done, at least in all important cases, 
where SS-yana clearly followed a text at variance 
with our own. 

The fourth check was a comparison of any doubt- 
ful passage with the numerous passages quoted in 
the Pr^ti^Sikhya. 

These were the principles by which I was guided 
in the critical restoration of the text of the Rig- 
veda, and I believe I may say that the text as 
printed by me is more correct than any MS. now 
accessible, more trustworthy than the text followed 
by SAyaria, and in all important points identically 
the same with that text which the authors of the 
Pr&tis4khya followed in their critical researches in 
the fifth or sixth century before our era. I believe 
that starting from that date our text of the Veda is 
better authenticated, and supported by a more per- 
fect apparatus criticus, than the text of any Greek or 
Latin author, and I do not think that diplomatic cri- 
ticism can ever go beyond what has been achieved in 
the constitution of the text of the Vedic hymns. 

Far be it from me to say that the editio princeps 
of the text thus constituted was printed without 
mistakes. But most of these mistakes are mistakes 
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which no attentive reader could fail to detect. Cases 
like ii. 35, i, where g6g\sha,t instead of gr6shishat 
was printed three times, so as to perplex even 
Professor Both, or iL 12, 14, where 5asam4nim 
occurs three times instead of sasam&n^m, are, I 
believe, of rare occurrence. Nor do I think that, 
imless some quite unexpected discoveries are made, 
there ever will be a new critical edition, or, as 
we call it in Germany, a new recension of the 
hymns of the Rig-veda. If by collating newTdSS., 
or by a careful study of the Prdti^S^khya, or^iby 
conjectural emendations, a more correct text could 
have been produced, we may be certain that a 
critical scholar like Professor Aufrecht would have 
given us such a text. But after carefully collating 
several MSS. of Professor Wilson's collection, and 
after enjoying the advantage of Professor Weber's 
assistance in collating the MSS. of the Eoyal 
Library at Berlin, and after a minute study of the 
Pr&tis&khya, he frankly states that in the text of 
the Rig-veda, transcribed in Boman letters, which he 
printed at Berlin, he followed my edition, and that 
he had to correct but a small number of misprints. 
For the two Manc^alas which I had not yet pub- 
lished, I lent him the very MSS. on which my 
edition is founded; and there will be accordingly 
but few passages in these two concluding MancZalas, 
which I have still to publish, where the text will 
materially differ from that of his Bomanised tran- 
script. 
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No one, I should think, who is at all acquainted 
with the rules of diplomatic criticism, would easUy 
bring himself to touch a text resting on such authori- 
ties as the text of the Rig-veda. What would a 
Greek scholar give, if he could say of Homer that 
his text was in every word, in every syllable, in 
every vowel, in every accent, the same as the text 
used by Peisistratos in the sixth century B.C.! A 
text thus preserved in its integrity for so many 
centuries, must remain for ever the authoritative 
te;xt of the Veda. 

"^To remove, for instance, the hymns 49-59 i^ 
the eighth Manc^ala from their proper place, or 
count them by themselves as Vfilakhilya* hymns, 
seems to me little short of a critical sacrilege. 
Why S&yawa does not explain these hymns, I con- 

* The earliest interpretation of the name Yilakhilja is found 
i n the Taittiriya-^ranyaka i. 23. We are told that Pra^pati 
created the world, and in the process of creation the following 
interlude occurs : 

sa tapo 'tapyata. sa tapas taptv^ ^ariram adhiinuta. tasya yan 
m&msam 4stt tato 'runi^ ketavo vfltara<ana rishaya udatishtAan. 
ye nakh4A, te vaikhinasSA. ye hil&h, te Mlakhily4A. 

He burned with emotion. Having burnt with emotion, he shook 
his body. From what was his flesh, the i^ishis, called Arunas, 
Ketus, and Y^tararanas, sprang forth. His nails became the Yu- 
kh&nasas, his hairs the Balakhilyas. 

The author of this all^ory therefore took bila or v&la in v&la- 
khilya, not in the sense of child, but identified it with b&la, hair. 

The commentator remarks with regard to tapas : nfitra tapa 
upaySs&diriipam, kimtu srashtovyam vastu kidri«am iti paryS- 
loA»nar(^am. 
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fess I do not know*; but whatever the reason was, 
it was not because they did not exist at his time, 
or because he thought them spurioua They are 
regularly counted in K&tyftyana's Sarvdnukrama, 
though here the same accident has happened. One 
commentator, Shac^gurusishya, the one most com- 
monly used, does not explain them; but another 
commentator, (ragannfttha, does explain them, exactly 
as they occur in the Sarv&nukrama, only leaving out 
hymn 58. That these hymns had something peculiar 
in the eyes of native scholars, is dear enough. They 
may for a time have formed a separate collection, 
they may have been considered of more modem 
origin, I shall go even further than those who 
remove these hymns from the place which they 
have occupied for more than two thousand years. 
I admit they disturb the regularity both of the 
Mancfala and the Ashtaka divisions, and I have 
pointed out myself that they are not counted in 
the ancient Anukramanls ascribed to iSaunaka ; 
(History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 220.) 
But, on the other hand, verses taken from these 
hymns occur in all the other Vedasf; tiie hymns 



* A sinular omission was pointed out by Professor Roth. 
Verses 21-24 ^ ^^ 53^<^ hymn of the third M&ndslsL, which 
contain imprecations against Yasish/Aa, are left out by the writer 
of a Pada MS., and by a copyist of S&yana's commentary, probably 
because they both belonged to the family of Yasish^Aa. See my 
edition of the Rig-veda, voL ii. p. Ivi, Note& 

t This is a criterion of some importance, and it might have 

VOL. I. C 
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themselves are never included in the collections of 
Pari5ish<aB or Khilas or apocryphal hymns, nor does 
rn^y^ ever mention ^KLi Jl hia Sarvi- 
ntikrama. Eight of them are mentioned in the Bn- 
haddevata, without any allusion to their apocryphal 
character : 

Par^wy ashteu tu sAkt^ny riMnAm tigmategras&m, 
AindrAny atra tu shac?vim5afe prag&tho bahudaivata^. 
Rig anty4gner aiety agniA sAryam antyapado ^agau. 
Praskanvas ka, pnshadhra^ ka, pradM yad vastu 

kim^ana 
BhArld iti tu sAkt&bhy&m akhilam pariklrtitam. 
AindrAny ubhayam ity atra shaZ Agney^t par&ni tu. 

* The next eight hymns belong to i2ishis of keen 
intellect*; they are addressed to Indra, but the 
a6th Prag&tha (viii. 54, 3-4, which verses form the 
26th. couplet, if counting from viii. 49, i) is ad- 
dressed to many gods. The last verse (of these 
eight hymns), viii. $6, 5, beginning with the words 
aZ:ety agniA, is addressed to Agni, and the last 

been mentioned, for instance, bj Professor BoUensen in his in- 
teresting article on the Dvipadd Yir^r hjnins ascribed to 
ParS^ara (i. 65-70) that not a single verse of them occurs in 
any of the other Vedas. 

* Lest ^aunaka be suspected of having applied this epithet, 
tigmate^as, to the Vstlakhiljas in order to fill the verse (p&da- 
pCbrariirtham), I may point out that the same epithet is applied 
to the y&lakhilyas in the Maitry-upanishad 2, 3. The nom. plur. 
which occurs there is tigmate^fas^, and the commentator remarks : 
tigmate^asas tivrat^aso 'tyOr^itaprabhdvdA; te^asd ityevamvidha 
eta^ii^&khSsanketapi^Aa^ A;Mndasa^ sarvatra. 
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foot celebrates SArya. Whatsoever Praskanva and 
Prishadhra gave (or, if we read prishadhrAya, what- 
ever Praskanva gave to Prishadhra), all that is 
celebrated in the two hymns beginning with bhArlt. 
After the hymn addressed to Agni (viii. 60, i), there 
follow six hymns addressed to Indra, beginning with 
ubhayam/ 

But the most important point of all is this, that 
these hymns, which exist both in the Pada and 
Sanhitft texts, are quoted by the Pr&tis&khya, not 
only for general purposes, but for special passages 
occurring in them, and nowhere else. Thus in 
SAtra 154, hetdyafe is quoted as one of the few 
words which does not require the elision of a fol- 
lowing short a. In order to appreciate what is 
implied by this special quotation, it is necessary 
to have a clear insight into the mechanism of the 
Pr&tisSMiya. Its chief object is to bring imder 
general categories the changes which the separate 
words of the Pada text undergo when joined to- 
gether in the Arshl Sanhit^, and to do this with 
the utmost brevity possible. Now the Sandhi rules, 
as observed in the Sanhit4 of the Eig-veda, are by 
no means so uniform and regular aa they axe in 
later Sanskrit, and hence it is sometimes extremely 
difficult to bring all the exceptional cases imder 
more or less general rule& In our passage the 
author of the Pr^tis&khya endeavours to compre- 
hend all the passages where an initial a in the 

Veda is not elided after a final e or 0. In ordinary 

c 2 
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Sanskrit it would be always elided, in the SanhitA 
it is sometimes elided, and sometimes not. Thus the 
Prdti^ikhya begins in SAtra 139 by stating that if 
the short a stands at the beginning of a p^tda or 
foot, it is always elided. Why it should be always 
elided in the very place where the metre most 
strongly requires that it should be pronounced, 
does not concern the author of the Prfttis^khya. 
He is a statistician, not a grammarian, and he 
therefore simply adds in SAtra 153 the only three 
exceptional passages where the a, under these very 
circumstances, happens to be not elided He then 
proceeds in SAtra 139 to state that a is elided even in 
the middle of a p^da, provided it be light, foUowed 
by y or v, and these, y or v, again followed by a 
light vowel. Hence the Sanhitd* writes te VSdan, 
so ^Sm, but not slkshanto 'vratam, for here the a 
of avratam is heavy ; nor mitramaho Vadyfi-t, for 
here the a following the v is heavy. 

Then follows again an extension of this rule, viz. 
in the case of words ending in ftvo. After these, 
a short a, even if followed by other consonants 
besides y or v, may be elided, but the other con- 
ditions must be fiilfilled, i. e. the short a must be 
light, and the vowel of the next syllable must 
again be light. Thus the SanhitA writes indeed 
g&vo 'bhitafe, but not gjkvo 'gman, because here the a 
is heavy, being followed by two consonants. 

After this, a more general rule, or, more cor- 
rectly, a more comprehensive observation is made, 
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viz. that under all circumstances initial a is elided, 
if the preceding word ends in aye, ayaA, ave, or 
ava^. As might be expected, however, so large a 
class must have numerous exceptions, and these 
can only be collected by quoting every word ending 
in these syllables, or every passage in which the 
exceptions occur. Before these exceptions are 
enumerated, some other more or less general obser- 
vations are made, providing for the elision of 
initial a. Initial a, according to Sdtra 142, is to 
be elided if the preceding word is vaA, and if this 
vafe is preceded by 4, na, pra, kva, ifeitraA, savitA, 
eva, or kaA. There is, of course, no intelligible 
reason why, if these words precede vafe, the next 
a should be elided. It is a mere statement of 
facts, and, generally speaking, these statements are 
minutely accurate. There is probably no verse in 
the whole of the Rig-veda where an initial a after 
vafe is elided, unless these very words precede, or 
unless some other observation has been made to 
provide for the elision of the a. For instance, in 
V. 25, I, we find vaA preceded by a^Ma, which is 
not among the words just mentioned, and here the 
Sanhitdi does not elide the a of agnim, which follows 
after vafe. After all these more or less general 
observations as to the elision of an initial a are 
thus exhausted, the author of the Prdtis^hya 
descends into particulars, and gives lists, first, of 
words the initial a of which is always elided; 
secondly, of words which, if preceding, require under 
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all circumstances the elision of the initial a of the 
next word, whatever may have been said to the con- 
trary in the preceding SAtras. Afterwards, he gives 
a number of passages which defy all rules, and must 
be given on their own merits, and as they stand 
in the Sanhit4. Lastly, follow special exceptions to 
the more or less general rules given before. And 
here, among these special exceptions, we see that 
the author of the Pr&tisikhya finds it necessary to 
quote a passage from a VMakhilya hymn in which 
hetiyaA occurs, i.e. a word ending in ayaA, and 
where, in defiance of SAtra 149, which required the 
elision of a following initial a under all circum- 
stances (sarvathA), the initial a of asya is not elided ; 
viii. 50, a, SanhitA, sai&iAkk hetdyo asya. It might 
be objected that the Prdti^^hya only quotes hetdyaA 
as an exceptional word, and does not refer directly 
to the verse in the V^akhilya hymn. But for- 
tunately hetd,yaA occurs but twice in the whole of 
the Eig-veda; and in the other passage where it 
occurs, i. 190, 4, neither the rule nor the exception 
as to the elision of an initial a, could apply. The 
author of the Pr&tis^khya therefore makes no dis- 
tinction between the V41akhilya and any other hymns 
of the Rig-veda, and he would have considered his 
phonetic statistics equally at fault, if it had been 
possible to quote one single passage from the hymns 
viii. 49 to 59, as contravening his observations, as if 
such passages had been alleged from the hymns of 
Vasishf^ or Vi^&mitra. 
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It would lead me too fex, were I to enter here 
into similar cases in support of the fact that the 
Prdtis4khya makes no distinction between the 
Vdlakhilya and any other hymns of the Rig-veda- 
sanhitA*. But I doubt whether the bearing of this 
fact has ever been fiiUy realised. Here we see that 
the absence of the elision of a short a which follows 
after a word ending in ayafe, was considered of suf- 
ficient importance to be recorded in a special rule, 
because in most cases the .Sanhit& elides an initial 
a, if preceded by a word ending in ayafe. What 
does this prove? It proves, unless all our views 
on the chronology of Vedic literature are wrong, 
that in the fifth century b. c. at least, or previously 
rather to the time when the PrdtisAkhya was com- 
posed, both the Pada and the SanhitA texts were 
so firmly settled that it was impossible, for the 
sake of uniformity or regularity, to omit one single 
short a ; and it proves d fortiori, that the hymn 
in which that irregular short a occiu^, formed at 
that time part of the Vedic canon. I confess I feel 
sometimes frightened by the stringency of this 
argument, and I should like to see a possibility 
by which we could explain the addition, not of the 
VAlakhilya hymns only, but of other much more 
modem sounding hymns, at a later time than the 
period of the Pr&ti^^Jdiyas. But imtil that possi- 



* The Prdti«&kbya takes into account both the ^S&kala and 
B^hkala d&khds, as may be seen from Siltra 1057. 
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bility is shown, we must abide by our own con- 
clusions ; and then I ask, who is the critic who 
would dare to tamper with a canon of scripture of 
which every iota was settled before the time of 
Cyrus, and which we possess in exactly that form 
in which it is described to us by the authors of 
the Prdti^ikhyas ? I say again, that I am not free 
from misgivings on the subject, and my critical 
conscience would be far better satisfied if we could 
ascribe the Pr4ti5&khya and all it presupposes to a 
much later date. But until that is done, the fact 
remains that the two divergent texts, the Pada 
and Sanhitft, which we now possess, existed, as we 
now possess them, previous to the time of the 
Prdtisdkhya : they have not diverged nor varied 
since, and the vertex to which they point, starting 
from the distance of the two texts as measured 
by the Pr&tisd^khya, carries us back far beyond the 
time of /Saunaka, if we wish to determiae the date 
of the first authorised collection of the hymns, both 
in their Pada and in their Sanhit4 fonn. 

Instances abound, if we compare the Pada and 
SanhitS, texts, where, if uniformity between the two 
texts had been the object of the scholars of the 
ancient Parishads, the lengthening or shortening of 
a vowel would at once have removed the apparent 
discordance between the two traditional texts. Nor 
should it be supposed that such minute discord- 
ances between the two, as the length or shortness 
of a vowel, were always rendered necessary by the 
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requirements of the metre, and that for that reason 
the ancient students or the later copyists of the 
Veda abstained from altering the peculiar spelling 
of words, which seemed required by the exigencies 
of the metre in the Sanhitft text, but not in the Pada 
text. Though this may be true in some cases, it is 
not so in all. There are short vowels in the SanhitA 
where, according to grammar, we expect long vowels, 
and where, a^jcording to metre, there was no necessity 
for shortening them. Yet in these very places all the 
MSS. of the Sanhiti text give the irregular short, 
and all the MSS. of the Pada text the regular long 
vowel, and the authors of the Pr^tisAkhyas bear 
witness that the same minute difference existed at 
their own time, nay, previous to their own time. In 
vii. 60, 1 2, the SanhitA text gives : 

iyim deva pur6hitir yuvibhyam yagrfidshu mitriU 
varu7i4v akAri. 

This primacy, (two) gods, was made for you 
two, Mitra and Varuna, at the sacrifices I 

Here it is quite clear that deva is meant for a 
dual, and ought to have been devS, or devau. The 
metre does not require a short syllable, and yet 
all the SanhitA MSS. read devft, and all the Pada 
MSS. read devft ; and what is more important, the 
authors of the PrAti^Slchya had to register this small 
divergence of the two texts, which existed in their 
time as it exists in our own*. 

* See Prati^dkhya, Sdtra 309 seq., where several more instances 
of the same kind are given. 
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Nor let it be supposed, that the writers of our 
MSS. were so careful and so conscientious that 
they would, when copying MSS., regulate every 
consonant or vowel according to the rules of the 
Priltisdkhya. This is by no means the case. The 
writers of Vedic MSS. are on the whole more 
acciurate than the writers of other MSS., but their 
learning does not seem 'to extend to a knowledge 
of the minute rules of the Pr^tis&khya, and they 
will commit occasionally the very mistakes against 
which they are warned by the PrdtisSkhya. Thus 
the Pr&tis^Udiya (SAtra 799) warns the students 
against a common mistake of changing vaiyasva 
into vayya^va, L e. by changing ai to a, and doubling 
the semivowel y. But this very mistake occurs in 
S. 2, and another MS. gives vaiyyasva. See p. xlvii. 

If these arguments are sound, if nothing can be 
said against the critical principles by which I have 
been guided in editing the text of the Rig-veda, 
if the fourfold check, described above, fulfils every 
requirement that could be made for restoring 
that text which was known to Sdyana, and which 
was known, probably aooo years earlier, to the 
authors of the Pr4tis&khyas, what can be the 
motives, it may fairly be asked, of those who 
clamour for a new and more critical edition, and 
who imagine that the editio princeps of the Rig- 
veda will share the fate of most of the editiones 
principes of the Greek and Roman classics, and 
be supplanted by new editions founded on the col- 
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lation of other MS8. 1 No one could have rejoiced 
more sincerely than I did at the publication of the 
Komanised transliteration of the Eig-veda, carried 
out with so much patience and accuracy by Pro- 
fessor Aufrecht. It showed that there was a grow- 
ing interest in this, the only true Veda ; it showed 
that even those who could not read Sanskrit in 
the original Devan^igari, wished to have access to 
the original text of these ancient hymns ; it showed 
that the study of the Veda had a future before it 
like no other book of Sanskrit literature. My 
learned fidend Professor Aufrecht has been most 
unfairly charged with having printed this Roman- 
ised text me insdente vel invito. My edition of the 
Rig-veda is puhlici juHs^ like any edition of Homer 
or Plato, and anybody might have reprinted it 
either in Eoman or Devan^gari letters. But far 
from keeping me in ignorance of his useful enter- 
prise, Professor Aufrecht applied to me for the 
loan of the MSS. of the two MancZalas which I 
had not yet published, and I lent them to him 
most gladly because, by seeing them printed at 
once, I felt far less guilty in delaying the pub- 
lication of the last volumes of my edition of the 
text and commentary. Nor could anything have 
been more honourable than the way in which Pro- 
fessor Aufrecht speaks of the true relation of his 
Bomanised text to my edition. That there are 
misprints, and I, speaking for myself, ought to say 
mistakes also, in my edition of the Big-veda, I 
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know but too well ; and if Professor Aufrecht, after 
carefully transcribing every word, could honestly say 
that their number is small, I doubt whether other 
scholars wiU be able to prove that their number 
is large. I believe I may with the same honesty 
return Professor AufrechVs compliment, and con- 
sidering the great difficulty of avoiding misprints 
in Romanised transcripts, I have always thought 
and I have always said that his reprint of the 
hymns of the Veda is remarkably correct and accu- 
rate. What, however, I must protest against, and 
what, I feel sure. Professor Aufrecht himself would 
equally protest against, is the supposition, and 
more than supposition of certain scholars, that 
wherever his Latin transcript varies from my own 
Devandgarl text, Professor Aufrecht is right, and 
I am wrong, that his various readings rest on the 
authority of new MSS., and constitute in fact a 
new recension of the Vedic hymns. Against this 
supposition I must protest most strongly, not for 
my own sake, but for the sake of the old book, 
and, still more, for the sake of the truth. No doubt 
it is natural to suppose that where a later edition 
differs from a former edition, it does so intentionally; 
and I do not complain of those who, without being 
able to have recourse to MSS. in order to test 
the authority of various readings, concluded that 
wherever the new text differed from the old, it was 
because the old text was at fault. In order to satisfy 
my own conscience on this point, I have collated a 
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nimiber of passages where Professor Aufrecht's text 
differs from my own, and I feel satisfied that in 
the vast majority of cases, I am right and he is 
wrong, and that his variations do not rest on the 
authority of MSS. I must not shrink from the 
duty of making good this assertion, and I therefore 
proceed to an examination of such passages as have 
occurred to me on occasionally referring to his text, 
pointing out the readings both where he is right, 
and where he is wrong. The differences between 
the two texts may appear trifling, but I shall not 
avail myself of that plea. On the contrary, I quite 
agree with those scholars who hold that in truly 
critical scholarship there is nothing trifling. Besides, 
it is in the nature of the case that what may, by 
a stretch of the word, be called various readings 
in the Veda, must be confined to single letters or 
accents, and can but seldom extend to whole words, 
and never to whole sentences. I must therefore 
beg my readers to have patience while I endeavour 
to show that the text of the Rig-veda, as first 
published by me, though by no means faultless, was 
nevertheless not edited in so perfunctory a manner 
as some learned critics seem to suppose, and that 
it will not be easy to supplant it either by a colla- 
tion of new MSS., such as are accessible at present, 
or by occasional references to the Pr&tis&khya. 

I begiQ with some mistakes of my own, mistakes 
which I might have avoided, if I had always con* 
suited the Priltis&khya, where single words or whole 
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passages of the Veda are quoted. Some of these 
mistakes have been removed by Professor Aufrecht, 
others appear in his transcript as they appear in 
my own edition. 

I need hardly point out passages where palpable 
misprints in my edition have been repeated in 
Professor Aufrecht's text I mean by palpable 
misprints, cases where a glance at the Pada text 
or at the Sanhitfi, text or a reference to S&yaTia's 
commentary would show at once what was intended. 
Thus, for instance, in vi. 15, 3, vridhd, as I had 
printed in the Sanhitft, was clearly a misprint for 
vndh6, as may be seen from the Pada, which gives 
vridhdA, and from SAyana. Here, though Professor 
Aufrecht repeats vridhd, I think it hardly necessary 
to show that the authority of the best MSS. (S. 2. 
alone contains a correction of vridhd to vridh^) is 
in favour of vridhife, whatever we may think of 
the relative value of these two readings. One 
must be careftil, however, in a text like that of 
the Vedic hynms, where the presence or absence 
of a single letter or accent begins to become the 
object of the most learned and painstaking dis- 
cussions, not to claim too large an indulgence for 
misprints. A misprint in the Sanhit4, if repeated 
in the Pada, or if admitted even in the commen- 
tary of SAyana, though it need not be put down 
to the editor's deplorable ignorance, becomes yet a 
serious matter, and I willingly take all the blame 
which is justly due for occasional accidents of this 
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character. Such are, for instance, ii. 12, 14, ^sa- 
m^ndm instead of sa^m&n4m ; i. 124, 4, ^udhydvaA, 
in the Pada, instead of 5undhyiivaA ; and the substi- 
tution in several places of a short u instead of a 
long A in such forms as sAsdvAma, when occurring 
in the Pada ; cf. i. 166, 14 ; 167, 9. 

It is clear from SAtra 819 and 163, 5, that the 
two words Atf Indra in iv. 29, i, should not be 
joined together, but that in the Sanhitft the hiatus 
should remain. Hence Atiiidra, as printed in my 
edition and repeated in Professor Aufrecht^s, should 
be corrected, and the hiatus be preserved, as it is 
in the foinrth verse of the same hymn, Atf itth£. 
MSS. S. I, 8. 3. are right; in S. a. the words are 
joined. 

It follows from SAtra 799 that to double the y 
in vaiya^va is a mistake, but a mistake which had 
to be pointed out and guarded against as early as 
the time of the Pr&tisSkhya. In viii. 26, 11, there- 
fore, vaiyyasvdsya, as printed in my edition and 
repeated in Professor Aufrecht's, should be changed 
to vaiyasvdsya. MSS. S. i, S. 3. are right, likewise 
P. I, P. a ; but S. 2. has the double mistake vay- 
j^Lsrv^Q,, as described in the Pr&ti^&khya; another 
MS. of Wilson's has vaiyy. The same applies to 
viii. 23, 24, and viii. 24, 23. P. i. admits the mis- 
taken spelling vayya^va. 

Some correctioijs that ought to be made in the 
PadapS.tAa only, as printed in my edition, are pointed 
out in a note to SAtra 738 of the Pr4ti5&khya. Thus, 
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according to SAtra 583, 6, srAjSh in the Pada text 
of iL 10, 2, should be changed to snxjSh. MSS. P. i, 
P. 2. have the short u. 

In V. 7, 8, I had printed s^iMh shma, leaving the 
a of shma short in accordance with the Priltisdkhya, 
S6tra 514, where a string of words is given before 
which sma must not be lengthened, and where 
under No. II. we find ydsmaL Professor Aufrecht has 
altered this, and gives the & as long, which is wrong. 
The MSS. S. I, S. 2, S. 3. have the short a. 

Another word before which sma ought not to be 
lengthened is mSvate. Hence, according to S6tra 
514, 14, I ought not to have printed in vi. 65, 4, 
shmfi, mfllvate, but shma mffvate. Here Professor 
Aufrecht has retained the long k, which is wrong. 
MSS. S. I, S. 2, S. 3. have the short a. 

It follows from SAtra 499 that in i. 138, 4, we 
should not lengthen the vowel of sti. Hence, in- 
stead of QsyS, A shii na lipa s&tdye, as printed in 
my edition and repeated by Professor Aufrecht, we 
should read asy4 A shii ria lipa sS,tdye. S. i, S. 2, 
S. 3. have short u. 

In vii. 31, 4, I had by mistake printed viddhl 
instead of viddhY. The same reading is adopted 
by Professor Axifrecht (iL p. 24), but the authority 
of the Prftti^khya, SAtra 445, can hardly be over- 
ruled. S. I, S. 2, S. 3. have viddhf. 

While in cases like these, the Pr&ti^fiJkhya is an 
authority which, as far as I can judge, ought to over- 
rule the authority of every MS., however ancient. 
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we must in other cases depend either on the testi- 
mony of the best MSS. or be guided, in fixing on 
the right readings by S&yana and the rules of 
grammar. I shall therefore, in cases where I 
cannot consider Professor Aufrecht^s readings as 
authoritative improvements, have to give my rea- 
sons why I adhere to the readings which I had 
originally adopted. 

In V. 9, 4, L had printed by mistake puni j6 
instead of purfi yd. I had, however, corrected this 
misprint in my edition of the Pr&ti^fithya, 393, 53*. 
Professor Aufrecht decides in favour of puni with 
a short u, but against the authority of the MSS., 
S. 1, 8. 2, 8. 3, which have purfi. 

It was certainly a great mistake of paine, though 
it may seem more excusable in a Bomanised tran- 
script, that I did not follow the writers of the best 
M88. in their use of the Avagraha, or, I should 
rather say, of that sign which, as far as the Veda is 
concerned, is very wrongly designated by the name 
of Avagraha. Avagraha, according to the Pr&ti- 
«&khya, never occurs in the SanhitA text, but is the 
name given to that halt, stoppage, or pause which 
in the Pada text separates the component parts 
of compoimd words. That pause has the length of 
one short vowel, i. e. one m&trA, Of course, nothing 
is said by the PriLtis&khya as to how the pause 
should be represented graphically, but it is several 
times alluded to as of importance in the recitation 

and accentuation of the Veda. What we have been 
VOL. I. d 
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in the habit of calling Avagraha is by the writers of 
oertain MSS. of the Sanhitd. text used as the sign of 
the Vivritti or hiatus. This hiatus, however, is very 
different from the Avagraha, for while the Avagraha 
has the length of one m&tr&, the Vivritti or hiatus 
has the length of \ m&trft, if the two vowels are 
short ; of ^ m&trd., if either vowel is long ; of f m&tr&, 
if both vowels are long. Now I have several times 
called attention to the fact that though this hiatus 
is marked in certain MSS. by the sign s, I have 
in my edition omitted it, because I thought that 
the hiatus spoke for itself and did not require a 
sign to attract the attention of European readers; 
while, on the contrary, I have inserted that sign 
where MSS. hardly ever use it, viz. when a short 
initial a is eUded after a final e or o ; (see my re- 
marks on pp. 36, 39, of my edition of the Pr&ii^khya.) 
Although I thought, and still think, that this use 
of the sign s is more useful for practical purposes, 
yet I regret that, in this one particular, I should have 
deviated from the authority of the best MSS., and 
caused some misunderstandings on the part of those 
who have made use of my edition. If, for instance, 
I had placed the sign of the Vivritti, the », in its 
proper place, or i^ at least, I had not inserted it 
where, as we say, the initial a has been elided after 
e or 0, Professor BoUensen would have seen at once 
that the authors of the Pr&ti^&khyas fiilly agree 
with him in looking on this change, not as an 
elision, but as a contraction. If, as sometimes 
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happens^ final o or e remain unchanged before ini- 
tial short a, this is called the FafLA;&la and Pr&Xya 
padavritti (SAtra 137). If, on the contrary, final o or 
e become one (eklbhavati) with the initial short a, this 
is called the Abhinihita sandhi (SAtra 138). While 
the former, the hiatus of the Pa&Mla and Eastern 
schools, is marked by the writers of several MSS. 
by the sign «, the Abhinihita sandhi, being a sandhi, 
is not marked by any sign*. 

i. 3, 12. rAgedi (Aufir. p. 2) instead of rft^ati (M. M. 
vol. i. p. 75) is wrong. 

i- 7> 9- ya ^kaA (Aufr. p. 5) should be yd 6kBh 
(M. M. vol. i. p. no), because the relative pronoun is 
never without an accent. The relative particle yath& 
may be without an accent, if it stands at the end 
of a pftda ; and though there are exceptions to this 
rule, yet in viii. ai, 5, where Professor Aufirecht gives 
ydth&, the MSS. are unanimous in favour of yathft 
(M. M. voL iv. p. 480). See Phii-sAtra^ ed. Kielhorn, 

P- 54. 
i. 10, II. Sl ttL (Aufr. p. 7) should he & iA (M.M. 

vol. i. p. 139), because & is never without the 

accent 

i. 10, 12. g^ht&h, which Professor Aufrecht specially 

mentions as having no final Yisarga in the Pada, has 

the Visarga in all the MSS., (Aufr. p. 7, M. M. vol. I 

p. 140.) 

* As to the system or want of system, according to which the 
Abhinihita sandhi takes place in the Sanhit&, see p. xxxy seq. 

d2 
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i. II, 4. k&vir (Aufr. p. 7) should be kavlr (M. M. 
vol. i. p. 143). 

1. 22, 8. read T&d\Amm. 

i. 40, I and 6. There is no excuse for the accent 
either on tv^mahe or on v6A;ema, while sdA&n in i. 51, 
II, ought to have the accent on the first syllable. 

i. 49, 3. Rosen was right in not eliding the a in 
div6 dntebhyafe. S. i, S. 2, S. 3. preserve the initial 
a, nor does the Pr^tisSJdiya anywhere provide for 
its suppression. 

i. 54, 8. kshdtram (Aufr. p. 46) is a mere misprint 
for kshatrdm. 

i- 559 7- vandanasrdd (Aufr. p. 47) instead of van- 
danasrud (M.M. vol. i. p. 514) is wrong. 

i. 57, 2. samfislta instead of samd^ta had been cor- 
rected in my reprint of the first Manc^ala, published 
at Leipzig. See BoUensen, Zeitschrift der D. M. G., 
vol. xxiL p. 626. 

i. 61, 7. read vlshnu^; i. 64, 2, read sAkajsh ; 
i. 64, 5. read dhiltaya^. 

i. 61, 16. Rosen had rightly printed hSiiyograna 
with a long & both in the Sanhita and Pada texts, 
and I ought not to have given the short a instead. 
All the MSS., S. i, S. 2, S. 3, P. i, and P. 2, give the 
long &. Professor Aufrecht gives the short a in 
the Pada, which is wrong, 

i. 67, 2 (4). viddntlm (M. M. vol. i. p. 594) is per- 
fectly right, as far as the authority of the MSS. and 
of S&yana is concerned, and should not have been 
altered to vindintlm (Axifr. p. 57). 
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i. 72, 2. read vatsdm ; i. 72, 6. read pa^ilfi ; i. 76, 3. 
read dhdkshy ; i. 82, i. read yad^. 

L 83, 3. Bosen was right in giving dsamyatta^. 
I gave dsamyata^ on the authority of P. i, but all 
the other MSS. have tt. 

i. 84, I. indra (Aufr. p. 68) cannot have the accent 
on the first syllable, because it does not stand at the 
beginning of a p&da (M. M. vol. i. p. 677). The same 
applies to indra, vL 41, 4, (Aufr. p. 429) instead of 
indra (M. M. vol. iii. p. 734); to ^gne, i. 140, 12, (Aufr. 
p, 130) instead of agne (M. M. vol. ii. p. 133). In 
iii- 36, 3, on the contrary, indra, being at the head 
of a p^a, ought to have the accent on the first 
syllable, indra (M. M. vol. ii. p. 855), not indra (Aufr. 
p. 249). The same mistake occurs again, iii. 36, 10, 
(Aufr. p. 250); iv. 32, 7, (Aufr. p. 305); iv. 32, 12, 
(Aufr. p. 305); viii. 3, 12, (Aufr. ii. p. 86). In v. 61, i, 
nara^ should have no accent; whereas in vii. 91, 3, 
it should have the accent on the first syllable. In 
viii. 8, 19, vipanyA should have no accent, and 
Professor Aufrecht gives it correctly in the notes, 
where he has likewise very properly removed the 
Avagraha which I had inserted. 

i. 88, I. read yAta (M. M. vol, i. p. 708), not y&tha 
(Aufr. p. 72). 

i. 90, I. read rigrunltf ; i. 94, 11. read yavasflldo 
(M. M. vol. L p. 766), not yayas^do (Aufr. p. 80). 

L 118, 9. abhibhfltim (Aufr. p. 105) instead of abhi- 
bhdtim (M. M. vol. i. p. 957) cannot be right, consi- 
dering that in all other passages abhibhAti has the 
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accent on the second syllable. S. i, S. z, 8. 3. have 
the accent on the L 

i. I a8, 4. ghritaOTir ( Aufr. p. 1 1 7) instead of ghritasrfr 
(M. M. vol. ii. p. 5%) is wrong. 

i. 144, 2. read pixivritAh (M. M. vol. ii. p. 155) in- 
stead of parfvntdA (Aufr. p. 133). 

i. 145, 5. Professor Aufrecht (p. 134) gives upama- 
syflm, both in the Sanhitd. and Pada texts^ as having 
the accent on the last syllable. I had placed the 
accent on the penultimate, (Pada, upa-m^y&m, voL ii. 
p. 161,) and whatever may be the reading of other 
MSS., this is the only possible accentuation. S. i, 
S. 2, S. 3. have the right accent, 

L 148, 4. pAriJm (Aufr. p. 136) instead of purtfni 
(M. M. voL ii. p, 170) does not rest, as far as I know, 
on the authority of any MSS. S. i, S. 2, S. 3. have 
purflni. 

i* ^5h 7' gaiifcAatho (Aufr. p. 137) should be gik- 
JfeAatho (M. M. vol. ii. p. 181). 

i. 161, 12. All the Pada MSS. read pr4 dbravlt, 
separatinfi^ the two words and accentuating each. 
Tio«gh the ^t is i,T.gul«. yet ee^deriug 
the peculiar construction of the verse, in which 
pr^ and pr6 are used as adverbs rather than as 
prepositions, I should not venture with Professor 
Aufrecht (p. 144) to write pri abravlt 

i. 163, II. dlu%linan (Aufr. p. 147) instead of 
dhr&gflm&n (M. M. vol. ii. p. 245) is wrong. 

i. 163, 13. gamy& (Aufr. p. 148) instead of gamytf 
(M. M. vol. ii. p. 246) is wrong. 
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i. 164, 17. read pdrena (M. M. vol ii. p. 259) instead 
of pardna (Aufr. p. 149). 

i. 164, 38. The first A;ikyiiA ought to have the 
accent, and has it in all the MSB., (Aufr. p. 151, 
M. M. vol. ii. p. 278.) 

i« ^659 5- A mere change of accent may seem a 
small matter, yet it is frequently of the highest 
importance in the interpretation of the Yeda. Thus 
in i. 165, 5, I had, in accordance with the MSS. S. i, 
S. a, S. 3, printed ^t^ (vol. ii. p. 393) with the accent 
on the first syllabla Professor Aufrecht alters this 
into etfin (p. 153), which, no doubt, would be the 
right form, if it were intended for the accusative 
plural of the pronoun, but not if it is meant, as it 
is here, for the accusative plural of 6ta, the speckled 
deer of the Maruts. 

i. 165, 15. y&sishta (Aufr. p. 154) instead of yisishte 
(M. M. vol. ii. p. 298) is not supported by any MSS. 

i. 169, 7, instead of pataydnta (Aufr. p. 158), read 
patdyanta (M. M. vol. ii. p. 322). 

i. 174, 7. IsAykY&kaxn (Aufr. p. 162) should be kiiya- 
v&iam (M. M. vol. ii. p. 340). 

i. 177, I. yuktS, which I had adopted from MB. 
S. 3 (prima manu), is not supported by other MSS., 
though P. a. reads yuttkflL Professor Aufrecht, who 
had retained yukttf in the text, has afterwards cor- 
rected it to yuktvS, and in this he was right. In 
i. 177, 2, gAhi for yfihi is wrong. 

i. 188, 4, astrinan (Aufr. p. 171) instead of astrinan 
(M. M. voL ii. p. 395) can only be a misprint. 
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ii 29, 6. kirtAd (Aufr. p. 203) instead of kartfld 
(M. M. vol. ii. p. 560) ifl wrong. 

ii. 40, 4. kakxB. (Aufr. p. 214) instead of kakri, (M. M. 
voL ii p. 614) is wrong. 

iiL 7, 7. guh (Aufr. p. 226) instead of g6h (M. M. 
vol. ii. p. 666) is wrong ; likewise iii. 30, 10. gSA (Aufr. 
p. 241) instead of gSJi (M. M. vol ii. p. 792). 

iiL 17, I. igryate (Aufr. p. 232) instead of agfyate 
(M. M. vol. ii. p. 722) is impossible. 

iii. 47, 1. Professor Aufrecht (p. 256) puts the nomi- 
native indro instead of the vocative indra» which I 
had given (vol. ii. p. 902). I doubt whether any 
MSS. support that change (S. i, S. 2, S. 3. have 
indra), but it is clear that S&yana takes indra as a 
vocative, and likewise the Nirukta. 

iii. 50, 2. Professor Aufrecht (p. 258) gives asya, 
both in the Sanhitd, and Pada, without the accent on 
the last syllable. But all the MSS. that I know (S. r, 
S. 2, S. 3, P. I, P. 2), give it with the accent on the 
last syllable (M. M. vol. ii. p. 912), and this no doubt 
is right. The same mistake occurs again in iii. 51, 10, 
(Aufr. p. 259); iv. 5, II, (Aufr. p. 281); iv. 36, 2, (Aufr. 
p. 309); V. 12, 3, (Aufr. p. 337); while in viii. 103, 9, 
(Aufr. ii. p. 195) the MSS. consistently give asya as 
unaccented, whereas Professor Aufrecht, in this very 
passage, places the accent on the last syllable. On 
the same page (p. 259) amandan, in the Pada, is a 
misprint for dmandan. 

iii. 53, 18. asi (Aufr. p. 262) instead of dsi (M. M. 
vol . iL p. 934) is wrong, because hi requires that the 
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accent should remain on dsi S. i, S. a, S. 3, P. i, P. a. 
have ^i. 

iv. 4, 7. svd flfvTishe (Aufr. p, 279) instead of ev4 
flfynshi (M. M. vol. iii. p. 37) is not supported by any 
good MSS., nor required by the sense of the passage. 
S. I, S. 2, S. 3, P. I, P. 2. have tfyushi, 

iv. 5, 7. drupitam, in the Pada, (Aufr. p. a8o) 
instead of foupitam (M. M. voL iii. p. 45) is right, as 
had been shown in the Priltisftkhya, SAtra 179, though 
by a misprint the long 4 of the Sanhit4 had been 
put in the place of the short a of the Pada. 

iv. 5, 9. read ga\iA (M. M. vol. iii. p. 46) instead of 
g6A (Aufr. p. 281). 

iv. 15, 2. y^ti, with the accent on the first syllable, 
is supported by all MSS. against yAti (Aufr. p. 287), 
The same applies to y^ti in iv. 29, 2, and to v^ante 
in iv. 31, 9. 

iv. 18, II. ami, without any accent (Aufr. p. 293), 
instead of amJf (M. M, vol. iii. p. 105) is wrong, because 
amf is never unaccented. 

iv. 21, 9. no, without an accent (Aufr. p. 296), in- 
stead of n<5 (M. M. vol. iii. p. 120) is wrong. 

iv. 26, 3. dtithigvam (Aufr. p. 300) instead of ati- 
thigvdm (M. M. vol. iii. p. 140) and vi. 47, 22. dtithig- 
vasya (Aufr. p. 437) instead of atithigvdsya (M. M. 
vol. iii. p. 776) are wrong, for atithigvd never occurs 
again except with the accent on the last syllable. 
The MSS. do not vary. Nor do they vary in the 
accentuation of kdtsa : hence kutsdm (Aufr. p. 300) 
should be ktitsam (M. M. vol. iii. p. 139). 
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iv. 36, 6. Professor Aufrecht (p. 309) has altered the 
accent of tfvishuA into fi,vishiiA, but the MSS. are 
unanimous in favour of ^vishuA (M. M. vol. iii. 
p. 181). 

Again in iv. 41, 9, the MSS. support the accentua- 
tion of dgman (M. M. vol. iii. p. :zoo), while Professor 
Aufrecht (p. 313) has altered it to agman. 

iv. 4:^, 9. ddAsat, being preceded by hi, ought to 
have the accent ; (Aufrecht, p. 314, has ad&sat without 
the accent.) For the same reason, v. 29, 3, dvindat 
(M. M. vol. iii. p. 34a) ought not to have been altered 
to avindat (Aufr. p. 344). 

iv. 50, 4. vy6man is a misprint for vybman. 

V. 15, 5. Professor Aufrecht (p. 338) writes dtrghdm 
instead of d6gham (M. M. voL iii. p. 314). This, no 
doubt, was done intentionally, and not by accident, 
as we see from the change of accent. But d6gham, 
though it occurs but once, is supported in this place 
by all the best MSS., and has been accepted by 
Professor Roth in his Dictionary. 

V. 34, 4. pr4y&,to (Aufr. p. 351) instead of prdyatll 
(M. M. vol. iii. p. 371) is wrong. 

V. 42, 9. vis4rmfi.nam (Aufr. p. 358) instead of visar- 
m£nam (M. M. vol. iii. p. 40a) is wrong. 

V. 44, 4. parva7i6 (Aufr. p. 360) instead of pravan^ 
(M. M. vol. iii. p. 415) is wrong. 

V. 83, 4. v&nti (Aufr. p. 389) instead of vICnti (M. M. 
vol. iii. p. 554) is supported by no MSS. 

V. 85, 6. &slfiA;anttA (Aufr. p. 391) instead of 
ftsiflMntlA (M. M. vol. iii p. 560) is not supported 
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either by MSS. or by grammar, as sifik belongs to 
the Tud-class. On the same gromids ishdyanta^, 
tI. i6, 27 (M. M. vol. iii. p. 638), ought not to have 
been changed to ishaydntaA (Aufr. p. 408), nor vi 24, 7, 
avakar^yanti (M. M. vol. iii. p. 687) into avak^^a- 
yanti (Anfr. p. 418). 

vi. 46, 10. read girvawas (M. M. vol iii. p. 763) 
instead of glrvanas (Aufr. p. 435). 

vi. 60, 10. krinoti (Aufr. p. 450) instead of krindti 
(M. M. vol. iii. p. 839) is wrong. 

vii. 40, 4. aryam^ &pBh (Aufr. ii. p. 35), in the 
Pada, instead of aryamS dpafe (M. M. vol. iv. p. 81) 
is wrong. 

vii 51, I. &ditydn£m (Aufr. ii. p. 40) instead of 
&dii7«n4m (M. M. vol. iv, p. 103) is wrong. 

vii. 64, 2. USja (Aufr. ii. p. 50) instead of lZ4m (M. M. 
vol. iv. p. 146) is wrong. In the same verse gopfiA in 
the Pada should be changed in my edition to gop&. 

^- 66, 5. y6 (Aufr. ii. p. 51) instead of y^ (M. M. 
vol. iv. p. 151) is indeed supported by S. 3, but 
evidently untenable on account of atiplprati. 

vii. 72, 3. In abudhran Professor Aufrecht has 
properly altered the wrong spelling abudhnan; and, 
as far as the authority of the best MSS. is concerned 
(S. I, S. 2, S. 3), he is also right in putting a final n, 
although Professor BoUensen prefers the dental n; 
(Zeitschrift der D. M. G., vol. xxii. p. 599.) The fact 
is that Vedic MSS. use the Anusv&ra dot for final 
nasals before all class^letters, and leave it to us 
to interpret that dot according to the letter which 
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follows. Before I felt quite certain on this point, 
I have in several cases retained the dot, as given 
by the MSS., instead of changing it, as I ought 
to have done according to my system of writing 
Devan&gari, into the corresponding nasal, provided 
it represents an original n. In i. 71, i, S. 2, S. 3* 
have the dot in agrushran, but S. i . has dental n. In 
ix. 87, 5, asrigran has the dot ; i. e. S. i. has the dot, 
and nkhy dental n joined to kh ; S. 2. has nkh without 
the dot before the n ; S. 3. has the dot, and then kh. 
In iv. 24, 6, the spelling of the SanhitA dvivenam Urn 
would leave it doubtful whether we ought to read 
dvivenan tdm or dvivenam felm ; S. i. and S. 3. read 
dvivenam tdm, but S. 2. has dvivenan tdm ; P. 2. has 
dvi-venan tdm, and P. i. had the same originally, 
though a later hand changed it to d,vi-venam t&m. 
In iv. 25, 3, on the contrary, S. i. and S. 3. write 
dvivenam ; S. 2. dvivenam ; P. i . and P. 2. dvi-venam. 
What is intended is clear enough, viz. dvi-venan in 
iv. 24, 6; dvi-venam in iv. 25, 3. 

vii. 73, 1. asvinA (Aufr. iL p. 56) instead of a^vfnd 
(M. M. vol. iv. p. 176) is wrong. On the same page, 
dhishnye, vii. 72, 3, should have the accent on the 
first syllable. 

vii. 77, 1. In this verse, which has been so often 
discussed (see Kuhn, Beitrage, vol. iii. p. 472 ; Boeht- 
lingk and Roth, Dictionary, voL ii. p. 968 ; BoUensen, 
Orient und Occident, vol. ii. p. 463), all the MSS. 
which I know, read Aarfiyai, and not either ksi&th^ 
nor ^ar^yai. 
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viii. 2^ 29. kirlnam (Aufr. ii. p. 84) instead of Mrinam 
(M. M. vol. iv. p. 308) does not rest on the authority 
of any MSS., nor is it supported by S&yana. 

viii. 9, 9. Professor Aufrecht has altered the very 
important form SJcJikjnvimihi (M. M. vol. iv. p. 389) 
to SJcxxkyorvimihi (ii. p. 98). The question is whether 
this was done intentionally and on the authority of 
any MSS. My own MSS. support the form khikyn- 
vlmdhi, and I see that Professor Both accepts this 
form. 

viii. 3a, 14. 4ydnt&ram (Aufr. ii. p. 129) instead of 
ftyantffram (M. M. vol. iv. p. 567) is wrong. 

viii. 47, 15. dushvdpnyam (Aufr. ii. p. 150) is not 
80 correct as duAshvdpnyam (M. M. vol. iv. p. 660), 
or, better, dushshvdpnyam (Pr&ti^&khya, SAtras 255 
and 364), though it is perfectly true that the MSS. 
write dushvdpnyam. 

In the ninth and tenth Manc2alas I have not to 
defend myself, and I need not therefore give a 
list of the pa^es where I think that Professor 
Aufrecht^s text is not supported by the best MSS. 
My own edition of these Manc2alas will soon be 
published, and I need hardly say that where it dif- 
fers from Professor Aufrecht^s text, I am prepared to 
show that I had the best authorities on my side. 

Having said so much in vindication of the text 
of the Big-veda as published by me, and in defence 
of my principles of criticism which seem to me so 
self-evident as hardly to deserve the name of cano- 
nes criticiy I feel bound at the same time both to 
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acknowledge some inaccuracies that have occurred in 
the index at the end of each volume, and to defend 
some entries in that index which have been chal- 
lenged without sufficient cause. 

It has been supposed that in the index at the 
end of my fourth volume, the seventeenth verse of 
the 34th hymn in the seventh Manc2aLa has been 
wrongly assigned to Ahi Budhnya, and that one 
half only of that verse should have been reserved 
for that deity. I do not deny that we should be 
justified in deriving that sense from the words of 
the Anukramanik&) but I cannot admit that my 
own interpretation is untenable. As S&yana does 
not speak authoritatively on the subject^ I followed 
the authority of Shadgurusishya. This commentator 
of the Anukrama7iik& says : atra k^ ab^^ ukthair 
ahim grinlsha ity ardharAro 'b^an&mno devasya 
stutiA; md, no Tiir budhnya ity ardhar^o 'hirbudh- 
nyanftmno devasya*. Another commentator says: 
ab^dm ukthair ardharAx) Wh; uttaro m& no liir 
ity ahir budhnyafe. Prom this we learn that both 
commentators looked upon the Dvipadfts as ardharibas 
or half-verses, and ascribed the whole of verse 16 to 
Ahir ab^SA, the whole of verse 17 to Ahir budhnyaA. 
It will be seen from an accurate examination of 
S&yaTia's commentary on verse 17, that in the second 
interpretation of the second half of verse 17, he 



* MS. Wilson 379 has, ardharA;o nAmano daivatasya, and in the 
margin 'hi. Ahirbudhnya seems to have been taken as one word. 
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labours to show that in this portion, too, Ahir 
budhnya/t may be considered as the deity. 

It is perfectly right to say that the words of the 
Aniikramanik4, ab^&m ahehy signify that the verse 
beginning with ab^&m, belongs to Ahi. But there 
was no misprint in my iadex. It will be seen that 
Shac^guru^hya goes even beyond me, and calls 
that deity simply Abgra, leaving out Ahi altogether, 
as understood. I was anxious to show the distinc- 
tion between Ab^ AhiA and Ahir Budhnya^, as the 
deities of the two successive verses, and I did not 
expect that any reader could possibly misinterpret 
my entry. 

With regard to hymns 91 and g!z of the seventh 
Manciala, it is true, that iu the index I did not 
mention that certain verses in which two deities are 
mentioned (91, a ; 4-7 ; 92, 2), must be considered as 
addressed not to VAyu alone, but to V&yu and Indra. 
It will be seen from S4yana's introduction to hymn 
90, that he, too, wrongly limits the sentence of the 
Anukrama7iik&, aindrya^ ka, y4 dvivadukt^, to the 
fifth and following verses of hymn 90, and that he 
never alludes to this proviso again in his introductory 
remarks to hymns 91 and 92, though, of course, he 
explains the verses, in which a dual occurs, as 
addressed to two deities, viz. Indra and VAyu. The 
same omission, whether intentional or unintentional, 
occurs in Shadguruwshya's commentary. The other 
commentary, however, assigns the verses of the three 
hymns rightly. The subject has evidently been one 
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that excited attention in very early days, for in the 
Aitareya-br4hma7ia, v. 20, we actually find that the 
word v^ which occurs in hynm 90, i, and which 
might be taken as a dual, though S^yana explains 
it as a singular, is changed into te*. 

In hymn vii. 104, rakshohanau might certainly 
be added as an epithet of Indr&- Soman, and Shac?- 
gurusishya clearly takes it in that sense. The 
Anukramanikd says : indr^omd. pafiLHdhikaindr&- 
somam r^ikshoghnam ^pdbhi^paprdpyam. 

In hymn viii. 67, it has been supposed that the 
readings Samada and Sdmada instead of Sammada 
and S4nmiada were due to a misprint. This is not 
the case. That I was aware of the other spelling of 
this name, viz. Sammada and Sammada, I had shown 
in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature (and 
ed.), p. 39, where I had translated the passage of the 
5d,nkh&yana-s11tras in which Matsya S&mmada occurs, 
and had also called attention to the A^valAyana- 
sAtras X. 7, and the /Satapatha-brShmana xiii. 3, i, i, 
where the same passage is foimd. I there spelt the 



* The interpunction of Dr. Haug's edition (p. 128) should be 
after te. Shacfguru^ishja says : ata eva br&hmanasiitrayoA praiige 
Tdyavatydya pra yiray& «ti^ayo dadrire ydm iti dviva^anasth&ne ta 
ity ekBY&ksJi&p&thsLh kritaA, vam ity uktam ked aindratvam ^a 
sy&d iti Possibly the same change should be made in A^valiyana's 
Siitras, viii. 11, and it has been made by the Bdma N^yana 
Vidydratna. The remark of the commentator, however, dadrire 
ta iti prayogapd^Aa^, looks as if vdm might have been retained in 
the text. The MSS. I have collated are in favour of te. 
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name S&mmada» because the majority of the MSS. 
were in favour of that spelling. In the edition of 
the A^vayiyana-BAtraSy which has since been published 
by BAma NILdlyana Yidyftrai^ya, the name is spelt 
Sdmada. My own opinion is that S&nunada is the 
right spelling, but that does not prove that S&yana 
thought so; and unless I deviated from the prin- 
ciples which I had adopted for a critical restoration 
of S&yana's text, I could not but write S&mada in 
our passage. B i. and B 4. omit s&mada, but both 
give samad&khyasya ; Ca. gives likewise samad4- 
khyasya, and A. semad^khyasya. This, I believe, 
was meant by the writer for sammad^khyasya, for 
in the passage from the Anukramanl both A. and 
Ca ^ve s&mmado. I then consulted the commentary 
of Shac^guru^ishya, and there again the same MS. 
gave twice sftmmada, once s4mada, which is explained 
by samad&khyamah&mlnaragraputrafe. A better MS. 
of Shadguru^ishya, MS. Wilson 379, gives the read- 
ings s&mmado, s&mmada, and sammadAkhyasya. The 
other commentary gives distinctly sdmanda. 

It will be seen from these remarks that many 
things have to be considered before one can form 
an independent judgment as to the exact view 
adopted by S&yana in places where he diflfers from 
other authorities, or as to the exact words in 
which he clothed his meaning. Such cases occur 
again and again. Thus in ix. 86, I find that 
Professor Aufrecht ascribes the first ten verses to 
the Akrishias, whereas S&yana calls them Akrishtes. 

VOL. I. e 
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It is perfectly true that the best MSS. of the 
Anukramanik4 have Akrish^a, it is equally true that 
the name of these Akrishias is spelt with a short a 
in the HarivaTw^ ii>533> but an editor of S&yana's 
work is not to alter the occasional mistakes of that 
learned commentator, and he certainly called these 
poets Akrishtas. 

Verses a 1-30 of the same hymn are ascribed by 
Professor Aufrecht to the PrisniyaA. Here, again, 
several MSS. support that reading; and in Shac?- 
guru^hya's commentary, the correction of pri^niyafe 
into prisnayaA is made by a later hand. But 8kjs.ns, 
clearly took pmnayaA for a nominative plural of 
primi, and in this case he certainly was right. The 
Dictionary of Boehtlingk and Roth quotes the Mahfi,- 
bh&rata^ vii. 8728, in support of the peculiar reading 
of primiyaA, but the published text gives pnmayaA. 
Professor Benfey, in his list of poets (Ind. Stud, 
vol. iii. p. 223), gives prisniyogra as one word, not 
prisniyogA, as stated in the Dictionary of Boehtlingk 
and Roth, but this is evidently meant for two words, 
viz. prisnayo *g&h. However, whether primiyaA or 
pmnayaA. be the real name of these poets, an editor 
of S&yana is bound to give that reading of the 
name which Sfi.yawa believed to be the right one, 
i. e. pmnayaA. 

Again, in the same hymn. Professor Aufrecht 
ascribes verses 31-40 to the Atris. He evidently 
read tritlye 'trayaA. But S&yana read tntlye 
trayaA, and ascribes verses 31-40 to the three com- 
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panies together of the jRishis mentioned before. On 
this point the MSS. admit of no doubt, for we read : 
^turthasya k^ da^rA:asja &krishjlA m&shd ityddi- 
dvin^mdjias trayo gand. drash^draA. I do not say 
that the other explanation is wrong; I only say 
that, whether right or wrong, S&yawa certainly read 
trayaA, not atraya^, and that an editor has no more 
right to correct the text, supported by the best MSS., 
in the first and second, than in the third of these 
passages, all taken firom one and the same hymn. 

But though I insist so strongly on a strict 
observance of the rules of diplomatic criticism 
with regard to the text of the Eig-veda, nay, even 
of S&yana, I insist equally strongly on the right 
of independent criticism, which ought to begin 
where diplomatic criticism ends. Considering the 
startling antiquity which we can claim for every 
letter and accent of our MSS. so far as they are 
authenticated by the PrAtis&khya, to say nothing 
of the passages of the hymns which are quoted 
verbatim in the BrAhmawas, the KalparsAtras, the 
Nirukta, the Brihaddevati, and the Anukramants, 
I should deem it reckless to alter one single letter 
or one single accent in an edition of the hymns 
of the Rig-veda. As the text has been handed 
down to us, so it should remain ; and whatever 
alterations and corrections we, the critical MleM^as 
of the nineteenth century, have to propose, should 
be kept distinct from that time-hallowed inherit- 
ance. Unlikely as it may sound, it is true never- 

e 2 
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theless that we, the scholars of the nineteenth 
century, are able to point out mistakes in the 
text of the Rig-veda which escaped the attention 
of the most learned among the native scholars of 
the sixth century B. c. No doubt, these scholars, 
even if they had perceived such mistakes, would 
hardly have ventured to correct the text of their 
sacred writings. The authors of the PriltissUihya 
had before their eyes a text ready made, of which 
they registered every peculiariiy, nay, in which 
they would note and preserve every single irregu- 
larity, even though it stood alone amidst hundreds 
of analogous cases. With us the case is different. 
Where we see a rule observed in 99 cases, we feel 
strongly tempted and sometimes justified in altering 
the 1 00th case in accordance with what we con- 
sider to be a general rule. Yet even then I feel 
convinced we ought not to do more than place 
our conjectural readings below the textiis receptus 
of the Veda, — a text so ancient and venerable that 
no scholar of any historical tact or critical taste 
would venture to foist into it a conjectural reading, 
however plausible, nay, however undeniable. 

There can be no clearer case of corruption in the 
traditional text of the Rig-veda than if in i. 70, 4, the 
Pada text reads : 

virdhAn ydm pAn^ kshap^ vl-rApdA sthAtiSA Aa 
rdtham ritd-pravltam. 

All scholars who have touched on this verse. 
Professors Benfey, BoUensen, Roth, and others, have 
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pointed out that instead of ko. r&tham, the original 
poet must have said Arardtham. The phrase sthatiSA 
^rdtham, what stands and moves, occurs several 
times. It is evidently an ancient phrase, and hence 
we can account for the preservation in it of the 
old termination of the nom. sing, of neuters in ri, 
which here, as in the Greek fiap-Tvp or /xap'Ti^y 
masc., appears as ur or us, while in the ordinary 
Sanskrit we find ri only. This nom. sing. neut. in 
us, explains also the common genitives and ablatives, 
pituA, m&tuA, &c., which stand for pitur-s, mfi,tur-s. 
This phrase sth&tdA A^ardtham occurs : 

i. 58, 5. sth&tiiA A:ardtham bhayate patatrfnaA. 

What stands and what moves is afraid of Agni. 

i. 68, 1. sth&tiiA Aardtham akttfn vi Amot. 

He lighted up what stands and what moves during 
every night. 

i. 72, 6. pa^iln ka, sth4tr1ji ^ardtham ka, p&hi. 

Protect the cattle, and what stands and moves ! 

Here it has been proposed to read sth&tiiA instead 
of sthitriii, and I confess that this emendation is very 
plausible. One does not see how pa^, cattle, could 
be called immohilia or fixtures, unless the poet wished 
to make a distinction between cattle that are kept 
fastened in stables, and cattle that are allowed to roam 
about freely in the homestead. This distinction is 
alluded to, for instance, in the Satapatha-br&hmawa, 
xi. 8, 3, a. saurya evaisha pa^uA sy4d iti, tasmdd 
etasminn astamite pasavo badhyante ; badhnanty 
ek4n yath&goshfAam, eka upasam&yanti. 
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i. 70, 2. gdxbhaA ka, stMt^m g&rhhah ^i^tMm, 
(read stMtr^, and see Bollensen, Orient und Occi- 
dent, vol. ii. p. 463.) 

He who is within all that stands and all that 
moves. 

The word ^ardtha, if it occurs by itself, means 
flock, movable property : 

iii. 31, 15. fit It sdkhi-bhyaA A:ardtham sdm airat. 

He brought together, for his friends, the flocks. 

viii- 33j 8. puru-trfi A;ardtham dadhe. 

He bestowed flocks on many people. 

X. 92, 13. prd naA. pAshfi ^:ard.tham — avatu. 

May PAshan protect our flock ! 

Another idiomatic phrase in which sthitiiA occurs 
is sthAtiiA grigata^, and here sthAtiiA is really a 
genitive : 

iv. 5$y 6. grdgataA sthS,tiiA ubhdyasya jiJi va^t 

He who is lord of both, of what is movable and 
what is immovable. 

vi. 50, 7. vi^vasya sthfttiiA gigdbtah g&nitrih. 

They who created all that stands and moves. 

vii. 6®, 2. vlsvasya sthitiiA g&gstsJi k^ gopSh, 

The guardians of all that stands and moves. Cf. 
X. 63, 8. 

i. 159, 3. sth&tii^ ka, satydm ^dgata^ ka, dh^urmani 
putrfeya p4tha^ paddm ddvay&vinaA. 

Truly while you uphold all that stands and moves, 
you protect the home of the guileless son. Cf. ii. 

But although I have no doubt that in L 70, 4, 
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the original poet said stMtiiA fcirdtham, I should be 
loath to suppress the evidence of the mistake and 
alter the Pada text from ka, rdtham to ^ar^tham. 
The very mistake is instructive, as showing us the 
kind of misapprehension to which the collectors of 
the Vedic text were liable, and enabling us to judge 
how far the limits of conjectural criticism may safely 
be extended. 

A still more extraordinary case of misunder- 
standing on the part of the original compilers of 
the Vedic texts, and Hkewise of the authors of the 
Pr&tisdkhyas, the Niruktas, and other Vedic trea- 
tises, has been pointed out by Professor Kuhn. In 
an article of his, * Zur altesten Geschichte der Indo- 
germanischen Volker' (Indische Studien, vol. i. p. 351), 
he made the following observation : * The Lithuanian 
laukasy Lett, lauks, Pruss. laukas, all meaning field, 
agree exactly with the Sk. lokaSy world, Lat. locics. 
Low Germ, (in East-Frisia and Oldenburg) touchy 
Idchy village. All these words are to be traced 
back to the Sk. urUy Gr. €i5/)uy, broad, wide. The 
initial u is lost, as in Goth. rdmSy 0. H. G. r4miy 
rdmin (Low Germ. rUme, an open uncultivated field 
in a forest), and the r changed into 1. Li support 
of this derivation it should be observed that in 
the Veda loka is frequently preceded by the par- 
ticle u, which probably was only separated from 
it by the DiaskeuastsB, and that the meaning is 
that of open space/ Although this derivation has 
met with little favoinr, I confess that I look upon 
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this remark, excepting only the Latin loctiSy i. e. 
stlocuSy as one of the most ingenious of this emi- 
nent scholar. The fact is that this particle u 
before loka is one of the most puzzling occur- 
rences in the Veda, Professor Bollensen says that 
loka never occurs without a preceding u in the 
first eight Mandalas, and this is perfectly true 
with the exception of one passage which he has 
overlooked, viii. loo, la. dyaiiA dehf lokim vdgrr&ya 
vi-sk^bhe, Dyu! give room for the lightning to 
step forth ! Professor Bollensen (1. c. p. 603) reads 
vritr^ya instead of v^^^ya, without authority. He 
is right in objecting to dyaiis as a vocative, but 
dyadA may be a genitive belonging to vigrAya, in 
which case we should translate. Make room for the 
lightning of Dyu to step forth 1 

But what is even more important, is the fact 
that the occurrence of this unaccented u at the 
beginning of a p&da is against the very rules, or, 
at least, runs counter to the very observations 
which the authors of the Pr&ti^^hya have made 
on the inadmissibility of an unaccented word in 
such a place, so that they had to insert a special 
provision exempting the unaccented u from this 
general observation : ' anud&ttam tu pMMau na- 
uvargram vidyate padam,' *no imaccented word is 
foimd at the beginning of a pMa except u!' 
Although I have frequently insisted on the fact 
that such statements of the Pr^ti^^khya are not 
to be considered as rules, but simply as more or 
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less general statistical accumulations of facts actually 
occurring in the Veda, I have also pointed out that 
we are at liberty to found on these collected facts 
inductive observations which may assume the cha- 
racter of real rules. Thus, in our case, we can well 
understand why there should be none, or, at least, 
veiy few instances, where an unaccented word begins 
a p4da. We should not begin a verse with an 
enclitic particle in any other language either; and 
as in Sanskrit a verb at the beginning of a pSda 
receives ipso facto the accent, and as the same 
applies to vocatives, no chance is left for an un- 
accented word in that place except it be a particle. 
But the one particle that oflFends against this general 
observation is u, and the very word before which 
this u causes this metrical offence is loka. Can 
any argument be more tempting in favour of ad- 
mitting an old form uloka instead of u lokal 
Lokim is preceded by u in i. 93, 6 ; iL 30, 6 ; (asmin 
bhayd-sthe krinutam u lokim, make room for us, 
grant an escape to us, in this danger !) iv. 17, 17 ; vi. 
^3» 3 ; 7 (with unim) ; 47, 8 (unim na^ lokdm, or 
ulokdm ?) ; 73, a ; vii. 20, a ; 33, 5 (with unim) ; 60, 9 
(with unim) ; 84, a (with innim) ; 99, 4 (with unim) ; 
ix. 92, 5; X. 13, 2 ; 16, 4 (sukrit&m u lokim); 30, 7 ; 
104, 10 ; 180, 3 (with unim). Lok^ is preceded by u 
in iii. 29, 8 ; v. i, 6 ; loka-krit, ix. 86, 21 ; x. 133, i. In 
all remaining passages u loki is found at the be- 
ginning of a p4da : lokdA, iii. 37, 1 1 ; lok^m, iii. 2, 9 
(u lokdm u dv^ (Iti) lipa gksnixn. lyatuA) ; v. 4, 1 1 ; 
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lokarkntniim, viii. 15, 4; ix. a, 8. The only pas- 
sages in which loka occurs without being preceded 
by u, are lokdm, vi. 47, 8 (see above); viiL 100, 12 ; 
X. 14, 9 ; 85, ao (amritasya); lok^, ix. 113, 9 ; lok^n, 
X. 90, 14 ; lok^, ix, 113, 7^; X. 85, 24. 

Considering all this, I feel as convinced as it is 
possible to be in such matters, that in all the 
passages where u lokd occurs and where it means 
space, carridre ouvertCy freedom, we ought to read 
urokd; but in spite of this I could never bring 
myself to insert this word, of which neither the 
authors of the £r&hma9ias nor the writers of the 
Pr&tisAkhyas or even later grammarians had any 
idea, into the text. On the contrary, I should 
here, too, consider it most useful to leave the tra- 
ditional reading, and to add the corrections in the 
margin, in order that, if these conjectural emenda- 
tions are in time considered as beyond the reach 
of doubt, they may be used as evidence in support 
of conjectures which, without such evidence, might 
seem intolerable in the eyes of timid critics. 

There remains one difficulty about this hypothe- 
tical word ulok4 which it is but fair to mention. 
If it is derived from \xr\i, or, as Professor Bollensen 
suggests, from urvai or urvak, the change of va 
into o would require further support. Neither 
maghon for maghavan, nor dinrona for dura-vaTia 
are strictly analogous cases, because in each we 
have an a preceding the va or u. Strictly speak- 
ing, uroka presupposes uravaka, as sl6ka presupposes 
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^ravaka, or 6ka, house, avaka (from av, not from 
u^). That, on the other hand, the u of nru iS liable 
to disappear, is shown by passages such as i. 138, 3 ; 
vii. 39, 3, where the metre reqmres uru to be treated 
as one syllable; and possibly by ix. 96, 15, if the 
original reading was urur iva instead of urviva. 

The most powerful instrument that has hitherto 
been applied to the emendation of Vedic texts, is 
the metre. Metre means measure, and uniform 
measure, and hence its importance for critical pur- 
poses, as second only to that of grammar. If our 
knowledge of the metrical system of the Vedic 
poets rests on a sound basis, any deviations from 
the general rule are rightly objected to ; and if by 
a slight alteration they can be removed, and the 
metre be restored, we naturally feel inclined to 
adopt such emendations. Two safeguards, how- 
ever, are needed in this kind of conjectural criticism. 
We ought to be quite certain that the anomaly is 
impossible, and we ought to be able to explain to a 
certain extent how the deviation from the original 
correct text 'could have occurred. As this subject 
has of late years received considerable attention, 
and as emendations of the Vedic texts, supported 
by metrical arguments, have been carried on on a 
very large scale, it becomes absolutely necessary to 
re-examine the grounds on which these emendations 
are supposed to rest. There are, in fact, but few 
hymns in which some verses or some words have 
not been challenged for metrical reasons, and I feel 
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bound, therefore, at the very beginning of my 
translation of the Rig-veda, to express my own 
opinion on this subject, and to give my reasons 
why in so many cases I allow metrical anomalies 
to remain which by some of the most learned and 
ingenious among Vedic scholars would be pro- 
nounced intolerable. 

Even if the theory of the ancient metres had not 
been so carefully worked out by the authors of the 
PrS,ti5&khyas and the Anukramanis, an independent 
study of the Veda would have enabled us to dis- 
cover the general rules by which the Vedic poets 
were guided in the composition of their works. Nor 
would it have been difficult to show how constantly 
these general principles are violated by the intro- 
duction of phonetic changes which in the later 
Sanskrit are called the euphonic changes of Sandhi, 
and according to which final vowels must be joined 
with initial vowels, and final consonants adapted 
to initial consonants, until at last each sentence be- 
comes a continuous chain of closely linked syllables. 
It is far easier, as I remarked before, ' to discover 
the original and natural rhythm of the Vedic hymns 
by reading them in the Pada than in the Sanhiti 
text, and after some practice our ear becomes suffi- 
ciently schooled to tell us at once how each line 
ought to be pronounced. We find, on the one hand, 
that the rules of Sandbi, instead of being generally 
binding, were treated by the Vedic poets as poetical 
licences only ; and, on the other, that a greater 
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freedom of pronunciation was allowed even in the 
body of words than would be tolerated in the later 
Sanskrit. If a syllable was wanted to complete the 
metre, a semivowel might be pronounced as a vowel, 
many a long vowel might be protracted so as to 
count for two syllables, and short vowels might be 
inserted between certain consonants, of which no 
trace exists in the ordinary Sanskrit. If, on the 
contrary, there were too many syllables, then the 
rules of Sandhi were observed, or two short syllables 
contracted by rapid pronimciation into one ; nay, 
in a few cases, a final m or s, it seems, might be 
omitted. It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the authors of the Pr&tis&khyas were not aware of 
this freedom allowed or required in the pronunciation 
of the Vedic hymns. Thoi:^h they abstained from 
introducing into the text changes of pronunciation 
which even we ourselves would never tolerate, if 

a 

inserted in the texts of Homer and Plautus, in the 
Pali verses of Buddha, or even in modem English 
poetry, the authors of the Pritis&khya were clearly 
aware that in many places one syllable had to be 
pronounced as two, or two as one. They were 
clearly aware that certain vowels, generally con- 
sidered as long, had to be pronounced as short, but 
they did not change the text. They were clearly 
aware that in order to satisfy the demands of the 
metre, certain changes of pronunciation were indis- 
pensable. They knew it, but they did not change 
the text. And this shows that the text, as they 
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describe it, enjoyed even in their time a high 
authority, that they did not make it, but that, 
such as it is, with all its incongruities, it had been 
made before their time. In many cases, no doubt, 
certain syllables in the hymns of the Veda had been 
actually lengthened or shortened in the Sanhit& text 
in accordance with the metre in which they are 
composed. But this was done by the poets them- 
selves, or, at all events, it was not done by the 
authors of the Pdltis^hya. They simply register 
such changes, but they do not enjoin them, and in 
this we, too, should follow their example. It is, 
therefore, a point of some importance in the critical 
restoration and proper pronunciation of Vedic texts, 
that in the rules which we have to follow in order 
to satisfy the demands of the metre, we should 
carefiilly distinguish between what is sanctioned by 
ancient authority, and what is the result of our own 
observations. This I shall now proceed to do. 

First, then, the authors of the PrAtisAkhya distinctly 
admit that, in order to uphold the rules they have 
themselves laid down, certain syllables are to be 
pronounced as two syllables. We read in SAtra 527 : 
*In a deficient p^a the right number is to be 
provided for by protraction of semivowels (which 
were originaUy vowels), and of contracted vowels 
(which were originally two independent vowels).' 
It is only by this process that the short syllable 
which has been lengthened in the Sanhitft, viz. the 
sixth, or the eighth, or the tenth, can be shown 
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to have occupied and to occupy that place where 
alone, according to a former rule, a short syllable is 
liable to be lengthened. Thus we read : 

i. i6i, II. udvatsvasmft aknnotand, trinam. 

This would seem to be a verse of eleven syllables, 
in which the ninth syllable na has been lengthened. 
This, however, is against the system of the PrAti- 
s^ykhya. But if we protract the semivowel v in 
udvatsv, and change it back into u, which it was 
originally, then we gain one syllable, the whole 
verse has twelve syllables, na occupies the tenth 
place, and it now belongs to that class of cases 
which is included in a former SAtra, 523. 
The same applies to x. 103, 13, where we read : 

'■ — w ^ — ^ — 

pret4 ^ayatA naraA. 

This is a verse of seven syllables, in which the fifth 
syllable is lengthened, without any authority. Let 
us protract pretft by bringing it back to its original 
component elements pra it&, and we get a verse of 
eight syllables, the sixth syllable now falls under 
the general observation, and is lengthened in the 
SanhitA accordingly. 

The same rules are repeated in a later portion 
of the PriLtisikhya, Here rules had been given as 
to the number of syllables of which certain metres 
consist, and it is added (SAtras 97a, 973) that where 
that number is deficient, it should be completed 
by protracting contracted vowels, and by sepa- 
rating consonantal groups in which semivowels 
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(originally vowels) occur, by means of their cor- 
responding vowel. 

The rules in both places are given in almost 
identically the same words, and the only difference 
between the two passages is this, that, according 
to the former, semivowels are simply changed back 
into their vowels, while, according to the latter, the 
semivowel remains, but is separated from the pre- 
ceding consonant by its corresponding vowel. 

These rules therefore show clearly that the authors 
of the Pr&tisfithya, though they would have shrunk 
from altering one single letter of the authorised 
Sanhitft, recognized the fact that where two vowels 
had been contracted into one, they might yet be pro- 
nounced as two ; and where a vowel before another 
vowel had been changed into a semivowel, it might 
either be pronounced as a vowel, or as a semivowel 
preceded by its corresponding vowel. More than these 
two modifications, however, the PrAtis&khya does not 
allow, or, at least, does not distinctly sanction. The 
commentator indeed tries to show that by the word- 
ing of the SAtras in both places, a third modification 
is sanctioned, viz. the vocalisation, in the body of a 
word, of semivowels which do not owe their origin 
to an original vowel. But in both places this in- 
terpretation is purely artificial. Some such rule 
ought to have been given, but it was not given by 
the authors of the Prd,ti54khya. It ought to have 
been given, for it is only by observing such a rule 
that in i. 6i, la, gor na parva vi radd tirasM, we get 
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a verse of eleven syllables, and thus secure for dk 
in rad4 the eighth place, where alone the short 
a could be lengthened. Yet we look in vain for a 
rule sanctioning the change of semivowels into 
vowels, except where the semivowels can rightly 
be called kshaipra-vama (Stitra 974), i. e. semivoweLs 
that were originally vowela The independent (sv4- 
bhivika) semivowels, as e. g. the v in parva, are 
not included ; and to suppose that in SAtra 527 
these semivowels were indicated by vama is impos- 
sible, particularly if we compare the similar wording 
of SAtra 973 * 

We look in vain, too, in the Pr&tis&khya for another 
rule according to which long vowels, even if they do 
not owe their origin to the coalescence of two vowels, 
are liable to be protracted. However, this rule, too, 
though never distinctly sanctioned, is observed in 
the Pr&tis&khya, for \mless its author observed it, he 
could not have obtained in the verses quoted by 
the Pr&tisAkhya the munber of syllables which he 
ascribes to them. According to SiXtra 937, the verse, 
Rv. X. 134, I, is a Mah&pankti, and consists of six 

* It will be seen from my edition of the Prdti^Sikhja, par- 
ticularly from the extracts fit)m Uvate, given after Siitra 973, 
that the idea of making two syllables out of go^, never entered 
Uvafo's mind. M. Eegnier was right, Professor Kuhn (Beitrage, 
vol. iv. p. 187) was wrong. Uvata, no doubt, wishes to show that 
original (svdbhdvika) semivowels are liable to vyiiha, or at least 
to vyavSya; but though this is true in fact, Uvate does not suc- 
ceed in his attempt to prove that the rules of the Prdti^khya 
sanction it. 

VOL. I. f 
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pftdaa, of eight syllables each. In order to obtain 
that number, we must read: 

samrd^am ^arshanln&m. 

We may therefore say that, without allowing any 
actual change in the received text of the Sanhit&, 
the Pr&tis&khya distinctly allows a lengthened pro- 
nunciation of certain syllables, which in the Pada 
text form two syllables ; and we may add that, by 
implication, it allows the same even in cases where 
the Pada text also gives but one instead of two 
syllables. Having this authority in our favour, I 
do not think that we use too much liberty if we 
extend this modified pronunciation, recognized in so 
many cases by the ancient scholars of India them- 
selves, to other cases where it seems to us required 
as well, in order to satisfy the metrical rules of the 
Veda. 

Secondly, I believe it can be proved that, if not 
the authors of the PriltisAkhya, those at least who 
constituted the Vedic text which was current in the 
ancient schools and which we now have before us, 
were fully aware that certain long vowels and d^)h- 
thongs could be used as short. The authors of the 
Pr&ti^&khya remark that certain changes which can 
take place before a short syllable only, take place 
likewise before the word no, although the vowel of 
this *no' is by them supposed to be long. After 
having stated in SAtra 523 that the eighth syllable 
of hendecasyllabics and dodecasyllabics, if short, is 
lengthened, provided a short syllable follows, they 
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remark that for this purpose nsh or no is treated 
as a short syllable: 

X, 59, 4. dyu-bhiA hitaA ^anm& su jxaJi astu, (Sanh, 
sS no astu.) 

Again, in stating that the tenth syllable of hendeca- 
syllabics and dodecasyllabics, if short, is lengthened, 
provided a short syllable follows, the same exception 
is understood to be made in favour of nah or no, 
as a short syllable : 

vii. 48, 4. nu dev&saA. variva^ kartana naA, (Sanh, 
kartand. no, bhilta na^, 8co.) 

With regard to e being shortened before a short 
a, where, according to rule, the a should be elided, 
we actually find that the SanhitA gives a instead 
of e in Rv. viiL 7 a, 5. v^ti stdtave ambyam, Sanh. 
v^ti st<5tava ambyam. (PrAti^. 177, 5.) 

I do not ascribe very much weight to the authority 
which we may derive from these observations with 
regard to our own treatment of the diphthongs e 
and o as either long or short in the Veda, yet in 
answer to those who are incredulous as to the 
fact that the vowels e and o cotdd ever be short 
in Sanskrit, an appeal to the authority of those 
who constituted our text, and in constituting it 
clearly treated o as a short vowel, may not be 
without weight. We may also appeal to the fact 
that in P&li and Prfikrit every final o and e can 
be treated as either long or short*. Starting from 

* See Lassen, Inst. LingusB Fracriticse, pp. 145, 147, 151; Cowell, 
YaraniAi, Introductiooi, p. xvii. 

f 2 
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this we may certainly extend this observation, as 
it has been extended by Professor Kuhn, but we 
must not extend it too far. It is quite clear that 
in the same verse e and o can be used both as long 
and short. I give the Sanhiti text : 

i, 84, 17. ka ishate tugryate ko bibhaya 

ko mamsate santam Indram ko anti, 
kas tokSya ka ibhS.yota rSye 
adhi bravat tanve ko granaya. 
But although there can be no doubt that e and 
o, when final, or at the end' of the first member of 
a compound, may be treated in the Veda as anceps, 
there is no evidence, I believe, to show that the 
same licence applies to a medial or initial e or o. 
In iv. 45, 5, we must scan 

nsrih grarante prati vastoA a^vmd,, 
ending the verse with an epitritus tertius instead of 
the usual dijambus *. 

* See Professor Weber's pertinent remarks in Kulin*s Beitiiige, 
vol. iii. p. 394. I do not think that in the verses adduced by 
Professor Kuhn, in which final o is considered by him as an iambus 
or trochee, this scanning is inevitable. Thus we may scan the 
Sanhitd text : 

i. 88, 2. rukmo na Xairsih svadhitivin. 

i. 141, 8. ratho na yitaA ^vabhiA knto. 

1. 174, 3. simho na dame apaTnsi vastoA. 

VI. 24, 3. aksho na kekrjoh sdn. bnhan. 

X. 3, I. ino rSgann aratlA samiddho. 

This leaves but one of Professor Kuhn's examples (Beitriige, 
vol. iv. p. 192) unexplained: i. 191, i. kankato na kankato, where 
iva for na would remove the difficulty. 
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Thirdly, the fact that the initial short a, if fol- 
lowing upon a word ending in o or e, is frequently 
not to be elided, is clearly recognized by the authors 
of the PritisAkhya (see p. xxxv). Nay, that they 
wished it to be pronounced even in passages where, 
in accordance with the requirements of the Pr&ti- 
^khya, it had to disappear in the Sanhit& text, we 
may conclude fix)m SAtra 978. It is there stated 
that no p&da should ever begin with a word that 
has no accent. The exceptions to this rule are few, 
and they are discussed in SAtras 978-987. But if 
the initial a were not pronoimced in i. i> 9» B&h nah 
pit«-iva sAndve %ne su-upAyani^ bhava, the second 
p&da would begin with 'gne, a word which, after the 
elision of the initial a, would be a word without an 
accent. 

Foini;hly, the fact that other long vowels, besides 
e and o, may under certain circumsteaces be used as 
short in the Veda, is not merely a modern theory, but 
rests on no less an authority than F^nini. 

Finini says, vi. i, 127, that i, u, ri (see Rv. Bh. iv. 
1, 13) at the end of a pada (but not in a compound*) 

. * There are certain compounds in which, according to Professor 
Knhn, two vowels have heen contracted into one short yowel. 
This is certainly the opinion of Hinda grammarians, also of the 
compiler of the Pada text. But most of them would admit of 
another explanation. Thus dh^avamasaA) which is divided into 
dhinva-arTiasaA, may he dh^u-amasaA (Bv. v. 45, 2). Dh^arA»m, 
divided into dh^oia-ar^am, may have been dh§na-ri^m (Bv. x. 
46, 5). iS'atdrifeasam (Bv. vii. 100, 3) may be taken as «it4- 
nkasam instead of ^td^ariasam. 
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may remain unchanged, if a difierent vowel follows, 
and that, if long, they may be shortened. He 
ascribes this rule, or, more correctly, the first por- 
tion of it only, to >S4kalya, Prati^khya 155 seq.* 
Thus ^akrt atra may become ^krl atra or ibakiy 
atra. Madhtl atra may become madhti atra or 
madhv atra. In vL i, ia8, FS^nini adds that a, 
i, u, ri may remiain imchanged before ri, and, if 
long, may be shortened, and this again according 
to the teaching of ^4kalya, i. e. Pr&ti^khya 136. 
Hence brahm^ rishiA becomes brahm& rishiA or 
brahmarshiA; kumdiri risyBh becomes kum^I risyah 
or kum&ry risyah. This rule enables us to explain 
a number of passages in which the Sanhiti text 
either changes the final long vowel into a semi- 
vowel, or leaves it unchanged, when the vowel 
is a pragrihya voweL To the first class belong 
such passages as L 163, la; iv. 38, 10. v4grf &rv&^ 
Sanh. ykgyirvSb ; vi. 7, 3. v&grf ague, Sanh. vAgrySLgne ; 
vi. 30, 13. paktM arkalA, Sanh. pakthyarkaiA ; iv. 22, 4. 
^ushmf & g6hy Sanh. ^ushmyfi g6h. In these pas- 
sages i is the termination of a nom. masc. of a 
stem ending in in. Secondly, iv. 24, 8. pdtni ikkhs,, 
Sanh. pd^tnyii^a ; iv. 34, i . devl^ dhn&m, Sanh. devy- 
dhn^m; v. 75, 4. v&niM. ff-hitA, Sanh. Y&nikyShitA ; 
vi. 61, 4. aviM avatu, Sanh. avitryavatu. In these 



* In the Pr&ti^khya the rule which allows vowel before vowel 
to remain unchanged, is restricted to special passages, and in some 
of them the two vowels are savama; of. Sfttra 163. 
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passages the 1 is the termination of feminines. In 
X. 15, 4, Aty BTvSk, Sanh. Atyarvfik, the final 1 of 
the instrumental Atl ought not to have been changed 
into a semivowel, for, though not followed by Iti, 
it is to be treated as pragrihya ; (PrAti^. 163, 5.) 
It is, however, mentioned as an exception in SAtra 
174, 9. The same applies to ii. 3, 4. y661 iti asy&axy 
Sanh, v^dyasy^m. The pragrihya 1 ought not to 
have been changed into a semivowel, but the fact 
that it had been changed irregularly, was again duly 
registered in SAtra 174, 5. These two pragrihya 
1 therefore, which have really to be pronounced 
short, were irregularly changed in the SanhitA into 
the semivowel ; and as this semivowel, like all semi- 
vowels, may take vyavfi,ya, the same object was 
attained as if it had been written by a short vowel. 
With regard to pragrihya A, no such indication is 
given by the SanhitS» text; but in such passages 
as i. 46, 13. sambhti iti ^am-bhti & gatam, Sanh. 
^ambhii & gatam ; v. 43, 4. h&hA iti ddrim, SanL 
b^hfl ddrim, the pragrihya A of the dual can be 
used as short, like the A of madhA atra, given as 
an example by the commentators of P&nini. 

To Professor Kuhn, I believe, belongs the merit 
of having extended this rule to final L That the 
& of the dual may become short, was mentioned 
in the Pr&tis&khya, SAtra 309, though in none of 
the passages there mentioned is there any metrical 
necessity for this shortening (see p. xli). This being 
the case, it is impossible to deny that where this 4 
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is followed by a vowel,, and where Sandlii between 
the two vowels is impossible, the final & rnay be 
treated as short. Whether it must be so treated, 
depends on the view which we take of the Vedic 
metres, and will have to be discussed hereafter. 
I agree with Professor Kuhn when he scans : 

vi. 63, I. kva tyi, vaJgA puru-hAtS adya, (Sanh. 
puruhtit^dya) ; and not kva tya valgfi puruhfitSdya, 
although we might quote other verses as ending 
with an epitritus primus. 

i'^' 3> 13- nift ve^asya pra-minataA ma ftpefe, (Sanh. 
m&peA,) although the dispondeus is possible. 

i. 77, I. kath& d&^ema agnaye k& asmai, (Sanh. 
k&smai.) 

vi. 24, 5. aryaA va^asya pari-etS, asti. 

Even in a compound like tvfirAta^ I should shorten 
the first vowel, e. g. 

X. 148, 1, tmand tanft sanuy&ma tv&-^taA, 
although the passage is not mentioned by the Fr&ti- 
sAkhya among those where a short final vowel in the 
eighth place is not lengthened when a short syllable 
follows *. 

But when we come to the second p&da of a 
G&yatrl, and find there a long 4, and that long 
& not followed by a vowel, I cannot agree with 
Professor Kuhn, that the long d^ even under such 



* I see that Professor Kuhn, vol. iy. p. 186, has anticipated this 
observation in eshtou, to be read a-ishtou. 
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circumstances, ought to be shortened. We may 
scan: 

V. 5, 7- vStasya patman IZita daivyft hot&rfl, manu- 
shaA. 

The same choriambic ending occurs even in the 
last' p&da of a G&yatrl, and is perfectly free from 
objection at the end of the other p&das. 

So, again, we may admit the shortening of au 
to o in 8^0 avye and s&no avyaye, as quoted in 
the PiAtisfiJdiya, 174 and 177, but this would not 
justify the shortening of au to av in Anush^ubh 
verses; such as 

V. 86, 5. martlya dev&u adabh4, 

amsi-iva dev&u arvate, 

while, with regard to the Trishfubh and (ragatl 
verses, our views on these metres must naturally 
depend on the difficulties we meet with in carry- 
ing them out. On this more by and by. 

There is no reason for shortening & in 

V. 5, 10. devjn&m guhyJ nSm&ni. 

It is the second p&da of a G&yatrl here ; and we 
shall see that, even in the third p^a, four long 
syllables occur again and again. 

For the same reason I cannot follow Dr. Kuhn 
in a number of other passages where, for the sake 
of the metre, he proposes to change a long & into 
a short one. Such passages are in the Fada text : 

vi. 46, II. dIdyavaA tigma-m&rdh&naA, not m&r- 
dh^a^. 
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i. 15, 6. ntiinS yagfiam S,s&the, not AsSthe. 

V. 66, ^. samyak asiiryam asAte, not 4s4te. 

V. 67, I. varshishfAam kshatram i^the, not S^ithe. 
See Beitrage, vol. iii. p. 122. 

i. 46, 6. tim asme ri^thlm isham, not rdsith§.m 
isham. 

iv. 32, 23. babhrfi yimeshu 5obliete, not sobhete. 

iv. 45, 3. uta priyam madnmie ynn^atnam ratnam, 
not yufi^Eth^m ratham. 

V. 74, 3. kam sJchha, yufigrithe ratham, not ynfl^4the 
ratham. 

iv. 55, 1. dy&v4bhAml (Iti) adite trlslthim naA, not 
tr&sithftm naA. 

V. 41, 1, ntasya v4 sadasi trSislthdm na^, not tr&- 

stth&m na^. 

I must enter the same protest against shortening 
other long vowels in the following verses which 
Professor Kuhn proposes to make metrically correct 
by this remedy : 

1. 42, 6. hiranyavasimat-tama, not vasimat-tama. 

Here the short syllable of ganasrI-bhiA in v. 60, 8, 
cannot be quoted os a precedent, for the i in gawam, 
walking in companies, was never , long, and could 
therefore not be shortened. Still less can we quote 
n&ri-bhya^ as an instance of a long 1 being short- 
ened, for n&ri-bhyaA is derived from n&nhy not from 
n&rl, and occurs with a short i even when the metre 
requires a long syllable ; i. 43, 6. nrl-bhyaA nSrI- 
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bhyaA gave. The fact is, that in the Eig-veda the 
forms nfliiflhu and narl-bhyaA never occur, but always 
n4rishu, nSxi-bhyafe; while from vAsl we never find any 
forms with short i, but always v^lshu, ySA-hhih. 

Nor is there any justification for change in i 25, 16. 
gava^ na gavyAtl^ anu, the second p&da of a G&yatri. 
Nor in v. 56, 3. nkshaA na va^ marutaA siml-van 
amaA. In most of the passages mentioned by Profes- 
sor Kuhn on p. 12,2, this peculiarity may be observed, 
that the eighth syllable is short, or, at all events, 
may be short, when the ninth is long : 

vi. 44, ai. vrishne te induA vrishabha plp&ya. 

i. 73, 1. syona-5!A atithiA na pii/iAnaA. 



_ v/ 



vii. 13, 1, bhare haviA na barhishi prln&naA. 
ii. a8, 7. enaA krmvantam asura bhrlnantl. 

Before, however, we can settle the question 
whether in these and other places certain vowels 
should be pronounced as either long or short, we 
must settle the more general question, what authority 
we have for requiring a long or a short syllable in 
certain places of the Vedic metres. Now it has 
generally been supposed that the Pr&tis&khya 
teaches that there must be a long syllable in 
the eighth or tenth place of Traishiubha and Odr 
gata, and in the sixth place of Anush^ubha pMas. 
This is not the case. The PrAtis^hya, no doubt, 
says, that a short final vowel, but not any short 
syllable, occupying the eighth or tenth place in 
a Traishtubha and (r&gata p^a, or the sixth 
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place in a G&yatra p3,da, is lengthened, but it 
never says that it must be lengthened ; on the 
contrary, it gives itself a number of cases where 
it is not so lengthened. But, what is even more 
important, the PrAti^khya distinctly adds a proviso 
which shows that the ancient critics of the Veda 
did not consider the trochee as the only possible 
foot for the sixth and seventh syllables of G&yatra, 
or for the eighth and ninth, or tenth and eleventh 
syllables of Traish^ubha and G^gata pMas. They 
distinctly admit that the seventh and the ninth 
and the eleventh syllables in such pd,das may be 
long, and that in that case the preceding short 
vowel is not lengthened. We thus get the iambus 
in the very place which is generally occupied by the 
trochee. According to the Pr&ti^^hya, the general 
scheme for the G&yatra would be, not only 

6 7 

+ + + + |+-vy+, 



but also ^ 

6 7 

and for the Traishhibha and (rdgata, not only 

but also 

+ + -f + |+ + +v>|--f + ( + ). 

And again, for the same pddas, not only 
H- + + + | + + + + |+-v^ ( + ), 

but also 

10 II 

+ -f + -|-|+-f + + |H-v>-( + ). 
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Before appealing, however, to the Prdti^&khya for 
the establishment of such a rule as that the sixth syl- 
lable of Anushfubha and the eighth or tenth syllable 
of Traishiubha and GkgsAs, p&das must be lengthened, 
provided a short syllable follows, it is indispensable 
that we should have a clear appreciation of the real 
character of the PiAtis&khya. If we carefiiUy follow 
the thread which runs through these books, we shall 
soon perceive that, even with the proviso that a 
short syllable follows, the PrAtisAkhya never teaches 
that certain final vowels rmcst be lengthened The 
object of the Pr&ti^^hya is, as I pointed out on 
a former occasion, to register all the facts which 
possess a phonetic interest. In doing this, all 
kinds of plans are adopted in order to bring as 
large a number of cases as possible under general 
categories. These categories are purely technical 
and external, and they never assume, with the 
authors of the PrAtisAkhya, the character of general 
rules. Let us now, after these preliminary remarks, 
return to the SAtras 5^3 to 535^ which we discussed 
before. The PrAtisS^khya simply says that certain 
syllables which are short in the Pada, if occupying 
a certain pla^e in a verse, are lengthened in the 
SanhitA, provided a short syllable follows. This 
looks, no doubt, like a general rule which should 
be carried out under all circimiBtances. But this 
idea never entered the minds of the authors of the 
PrAtisAkhya. They only give this rule as the most 
convenient way of registering the lengthening of 
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certain syllables which have actually been lengthened 
in the text of the SanhitA, while they remain short 
in the Pada ; and after having done this, they pro- 
ceed to give a number of verses where the same 
rule might be supposed to apply, but where in the 
text of the SanhitA the short syllable has not been 
lengthened. After having given a long string of 
words which are short in the Pada and long in 
the SanhitA, and where no intelligible reason of 
their lengthening can be given, at least not by the 
authors of the Prdtis&khya, the PrAtisfi,khya adds in 
SAtra 523, * The final vowel of the eighth syllable 
is lengthened in p&das of eleven and twelve syl- 
lables, provided a syllable follows which is short in 
the SanhitA/ As instances the commentator gives 
(Sanhitfi, text) : 

— — — — I— w w6ly'; — 

i. 3a, 4. tAdftnA 5dtrum nd klla vivitse. 

I. 94, 1. &gn.e sakhy^ Ta& nsh&ma vaydm tdva. 

Then follows another rule (SAtra 525) that 'The 
final vowel of the tenth syllable in p^as of eleven 
and twelve syllables is lengthened, provided a syl- 
lable follows which is short in the Sanhitft.' As 
instances the commentator gives: 

iii. 54, 22. ihk yisyk sumdnA dldihi naA. 

II. 34, 9. dva rudri asdso hantana v^ha^. 

Lastly, a rule is given (SAtra 526) that * The final 
vowel of the sixth syllable is lengthened in a p&da 
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of eight syllables, provided a syllable follows which 
is short:' 

i. 5, lo. i!s&DO yavaya vadh&m. 

If the seventh syllable is long no change takes 
place : 

, — i w ^ w > w _ — 

IX. 67, 30. & pavasva deva soma. 

While we ourselves should look upon these rules 
as founded in the nature of the metre, which, no 
doubt, to a certain extent they are, the authors 
of the PrAtis&khya use them simply as convenient 
nets for catching as many cases as possible of 
lengthened syllables actually occurring in the text 
of the SanhitA. For this purpose, and in order 
to avoid giving a niunber of special rules, they 
add in this plaxje an observation, very important 
to US as throwing light on the real pronuncia- 
tion of the Vedic hymns at the time when our 
SanhitA text was finally settled, but with them 
again a mere expedient for enlarging the preceding 
rules, and thus catching more cases of lengthening 
at one haul. They say in SAtra 5^7, that in order 
to get the right number of syllables in such verses, 
we must pronounce sometimes one syllable as two. 
Thus only can the lengthened syllable be got into 
one of the places required by the preceding Stitra, 
viz. the sixth, the eighth, or the tenth place, and 
thus only can a large niunber of lengthened syllables 
be comprehended under the same general rule of 
the Fr&tis&khya. In all this we ourselves cam easily 



I 

I 
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recognize a principle which guided the compilers of 
the SanhitA text, or the very authors of the hymns, 
in lengthening syllables which in the Pada text 
are short, and which were liable to be lengthened 
because they occupied certain plaxjes on which the 
stress of the metre would naturally fall. We also see 
quite clearly that these compilers, or those whose 
pronunciation they tried to perpetuate, must have 
pronounced certain syllables as two syllables, and 
we naturally consider that we have a right to try 
the same expedient in other cases where to us, 
though not to them, the metre seems deficient, and 
where it could be rendered perfect by pronouncing 
one syllable as two. SucAi thoughts, however, never 
entered the minds of the authors of the PrAtis^Udiyas, 
who are satisfied with explaining what is, according 
to the authority of the Sanhitft, and who never 
attempt to say what ought to be, even against the 
authority of the SanhitS,. While in some cases they 
have ears to hear and to appreciate the natural flow 
of the poetical language of the jKishis, they seem 
at other times as deaf as the adder to the voice of 
the charmer. 

A general rule, therefore, in our sense of the word, 
that the eighth syllable in hendecasyllabics and do- 
decasyllabics, the tenth syllable in hendecasyllabics 
and dodecasyllabics, and the sixth syllable in octo- 
syllabics should be lengthened, rests in no sense on 
the authority of ancient grammarians. Even as a 
mere observation, they restrict it by the condition 
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that the next syllable must be short, in order to 
provoke the lengthening of the preceding syllable, 
thereby sanctioning, of course, many exceptions ; and 
they then proceed to quote a number of cases where, 
in spite of all, the short syllable remains short*. 
In some of these quotations they are no doubt wrong, 
but in most of them their statement cannot be 
disputed. 

As to the eighth syllable being short in hen- 
decasyllabics and dodecasyllabics, they quote such 
verses as, 

vi 66, 4. antar (Iti) santaA avady&m punAnAfe. 

Thus we see that in vi. 44, 9, varshlyaA vayaA 
krinuhi saJAYmhy hi remains short ; while in vi. 125, 3, 
grahi vrishny&ni knnuhl par^a^, it is lengthened in 
the SanhitA, the only difference being that in the 
second passage the accent is on hi. 

As to the tenth syllable being short in a dodeca- 
syUabic, they quote 

li ^7, 14. adite mitra varuna uta mnfci. 



* 'Wo die achtsilbigen Beihen mit herbeigezogen sind, ist es 
in der Kegel bei solchen Liedem geschehen, die im Ganzen von 
der regelmassigen Form weniger abweichen, und ftir solche Falle, 
wo auch das Prdti^Skhya die Langung der sechsten Silbe in 
acbtsilbigen Beihen vorscli/reibty namlich wo die siebente von ] 

Natur kurz ist. Die achtsilbigen Beihen bedtirfen einer emeu- | 

ten Durchforschung, da es niehrfach schwer fallt, den SanhitS- 
text mit der Vorschrift der Prdti^Skhya in Ubereinstimmong zu | 

bringen.' Kuhn, Beitriige, vol. iii. p. 450 ; and still more strongly, 
p. 458. 

VOL. I. g 
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As to the tenth syllable being short in a hendeca^ 
syllabic, they quote 

Wis ^^W^ \^— WW — 

ii. 20, 1, vayam te vayaA indra viddhi su naA.. 
As to the sixth syllable being short in an octo- 
syllabic, they quote 

w_ _^%^ww.. 

viii. ^3, 26. maha^ vi^v&n abhi sata^. 

A large number of similar exceptions are collected 
from 528, 3 to 534, 94, and this does not include any 
cases where the ninth, the eleventh, or the seventh 
syllable is long, instead of being short, while it 
does include cases where the eighth syllable is 
long, though the ninth is not short, or, at least, is 
not short according to the views of the collectors of 
these passages. See SAtra 522, 6. 

Besides the cases mentioned by the PrS,ti5&khya 
itself, where a short syllable, though occupying a 
place which would seem to require lengthening, 
remains short, there are many others which the 
Pr&ti^Akhya does not mention, because, from its 
point of view, there was no necessity for doing so. 
The Pr&tis^hya has been blamed* for omitting 
such cases as i. 93, 6. urum yaffhkjB. feikrathiir u 
lokam ; or i. 96, i. dev4 agnim dhirayan dravinodim. 
But though occupying the eighth place, and though 
followed by a short syllable, these syllables could 



* * Dazu kommt, class der una vorliegende SanhitStext vielfaltig 
gar nicht mit /Saunaka's allgemeinen Regel iibereinstimmt, in dem 
die Verlangerung ku/rzer Silben nicht unter den Bedingungen ein- 
getreten ist, die er vorsclireibt.' Kuhn, Beitrage, vol. iii. p. 459. 
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never fall under the general observation of the 
Pr4tis4khya, because that general observation refers 
to final vowels only, but not to short syllables in 
general. Similar cases are i. 107, x*; laa, 9; 130, 10; 
i52> 6; 154, 1 ; 158, 5^; 163, a; 167, lo^; 171, 4; 173, 6; 
179, !»; 182, 8*; 186, 6, &c. 

If, therefore, we say that, happen what may, these 
metrical rules must be observed, and the text of 
the Veda altered in order to satisfy the requirements 
of these rules, we ought to know at aU events that 
we do this on our own responsibility, and that we 
cannot shield ourselves behind the authority of 
/Saunaka or KAty&yana. Now it is well known that 
Professor Kuhn* has laid down the rule that the 
Traishtubha p&das must end in a bacchius or amphi- 
brachys ^ - ^, and the 6r&gata pMas in a dijambus 
or paeon secundus ^-^J^. With regard to Anush- 
<ubha p4das, he requires the dijambus or psBon 
secundus ,^ - ^ j^ at the end of a whole verse only, 
allowing greater freedom in the formation of. the 
preceding pMas. In a later article, however, the 
final pMa, too, in Anush^ubha metre is allowed 
greater freedom, and the rule, as above given, is 
strictly maintained with regard to the Traish^ubha 
and G^dgata pddas only. 

This subject is so important, and afiects so large 
a number of passages in the Veda, that it requires 
the most careful examination. The Vedic metres, 

* Beitrage zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung, vol. iii. p. 118. 

g2 
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though at first sight very perplexing, are very 
simple, if reduced to their primary elements. The 
authors of the Prdti^dJdiyas have elaborated a most 
complicated system. Counting the syllables in the 
most mechanical manner, they have assigned nearly 
a hundred names to every variety which they disco- 
vered in the hymns of the Big-veda*". But they also 
observed that the constituent elements of all these 
metres were really but four, (SAtras 988, 989) : 

I. The G&yatra p4da, of eight syllables, ending in v-^ -. 
%. The Vair%a p^a, of ten syllables, ending in — . 

3. The Traishfubha p&da, of eleven syllables, ending 

in 

4. The (rS^gata p&da, of twelve syllables, ending in v^ -. 

Then follows an important rule, SAtra 990: *The 
penultimate syllable,' he says, *in a G&yatra and 
(zSigata p4da is light (laghu), in a VairAgra and 
Traish^ubha p&da heavy (guru).' This is called 
their vritta. 

This word vritta, which is generally translated 
by metre, had evidently originally a more special 
meaning. It meant the final rhythm, or if we 
take it literally, the turn of a line, for it is derived 
from vnt, to turn. Hence vritta is the same word 
as the Latin versuSy verse; but I do not wish to 
decide whether the connection between the two 
words is historical, or simply etymologicaL In 
Latin, versus is always supposed to have meant 

* See Appendix to my edition of tbe Prdti^khya, p. ccclvi. 
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originally a furrow, then a line, then a verse. In 
Sanskrit the metaphor that led to the formation 
of vritta, in the sense of final rhythm, has nothing 
to do with ploughing. If. as I have tried to prove 
(Chips from a German Workshop, voL i. p. 84), the 
names assigned to metres and metrical language 
were derived from words originally referring to 
choregic movements, vritta must have meant the 
turn, i. e. the last step of any given movement ; 
and this turn, as determining the general character 
of the whole movement, would naturally be regulated 
by more severe rules, while greater freedom would 
be allowed for the rest. 

Having touched on this subject, I may add another 
fact in support of my view. The words Trish^ubh 
and Anush^ubh, names for the most common metres, 
are generally derived from a root stubh, to praise. 
I believe they should be derived from a root 
stubh, which is preserved in Greek, not only in 
oTw^eXoy, hard, (TTw^eX/^w, to strike hard, but in 
the root <rT€/it^, from which (rrc/it^i/Xov, stamped or 
pressed olives or grapes, and ao-Te/i^i/f, untrodden 
(grapes), then \mshaken; and in crre/Ajdw, to shake, 
crrojSew, to scold, &c. In Sanskrit this root exists 
in a parallel form as stambh, lit. to stamp down, 
then to fix, to make firm, with which Bopp has 
compared the German stampfen^ to stamp ; (Glossa- 
rium, s. V. stambh.) I therefore look upon Trishtubh 
as meaning originally tripudium, (supposing this 
word to be derived from tri and j)^^y according to 
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the expression in Horace, pepulisse ter pede terram, 
Hor. OA iii. 18,) and I explain its name * Three- 
step/ by the fact that the three last syllables kj-k^, 
which form the characteristic featinre of that metre, 
and may be called its real vritta or turn, were 
audibly stamped at the end of each turn or strophe. 
I explain AjQush^bh, which consists of fotir equal 
pddas, each of eight syllables, as the * After-step,' 
because each line was stamped regularly after the 
other, possibly by two choruses, each side taking 
its turn. There is one passage in the Veda where 
Anush^bh seems to have preserved this meaning : 

X. 124, 9. anu-sttibham dnu k^xkHryijxAnsim. indram 
ni kikyvJi kavd.yaA manish£. 

Poets by their wisdom discovered Indra dancing 
to an Anushfubh. 

Other names of metres which point to a similar 
origin, i.e. to their original connection with dances, 
are Padapankti, * Step-row;' Nyanku-s&riril, *Koe- 
step '/ AhhiBkrin^ * Contre-danse,' &c. 

If now we return to the statement of the Prilti- 
5&khya in reference to the vnttas, we should observe 
how careful its author is in his language. He does 
not say that the penultimate is long or short, but 
he simply states, that, from a metrical point of 
view, it must be considered as light or heavy, 
which need not mean more than that it must be 
pronounced with or without stress. The fact that 
the author of the Pr&ti^&khya uses these terms, laghu 
and guru, instead of hrasva, short, and dlrgha, long^ 
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shows in fact that he was aware that the penul- 
timate in these pAdas is not invariably long or 
short, though, from a metrical point of view, it is 
always heavy or light. 

It is perfectly true that if we keep to these 
four p&das, (to which one more p&da, viz. the half 
Vair&gra, consisting of five syllables, might be added,) 
we can reduce nearly all the hymns of the Rig-veda 
to their simple elements which the ancient poets com- 
bined together, in general in a veiy simple way, but 
occasionally with greater freedom. The most im- 
portant strophes, formed out of these p^as, are, 

1. Three GAyatra p&das = the GAyatri, {7,4 syllables.) 

2. Four G4y atra p4das = the Anush^ubh, (32 syllables.) 

3. Four Vaidlgra p&das = the YhAg, (40 syllables.) 

4. Four Traishfubha p5das = the Trishfubh, (44 syl- 

lables.) 

5. Foiu* G^gata p&das = the (?agatl, (48 syllables.) 

Between the GAyatri and Anush^ubh strophes, 
another strophe may be formed, by mixture of 
G4yatra and (r^ata p&das, consisting of 28 syl- 
lables, and commonly called Ushnih ; likewise 
between the Anush^bh and the Vird-gr, a strophe 
may be formed, consisting of 36 syllables, and com- 
monly called Brihatl. 

In a collection of hymns, however, like that of 
the Rig-veda, where poems of different ages, dif- 
ferent places, and different families have been put 
together, we must be prepared for exceptions to 
many rules. Thus, although the final turn of the 
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hendecasyllabic Traishfubha is, as a rule, the baochius, 
^ — 9 yet if we take, for instance, the 77 th hymn 
of the tenth Mandala, we clearly perceive another 
hendecasyllabic pSda of a totally different structure, 
and worked up into one of the most beautifiil 
strophes by an ancient poet. Each line is divided 
into two halves, the first consisting of seven syl- 
lables, being an exact counterpart of the first 
member of a Satumian verse (fato Romae Metelli); 
the second a dijambiis, answering boldly to the 
broken rhythm of the first member*. We have, in 
fact, a Trishfubh where the turn or the three-step, 
^ — , instead of being at the end, stands in the 
middle of the line. 

X. 77, 1-5, in the Pada text: 
I. abhra-prushaA na ySM, prusha vasu, 
havishmanta/j. na yaghSJi vi-granushaA 1 



* Professor Kuhn (vol. iii. p. 450) is inclined to admit the same 
metre as varying in certain hynms with ordinary Traish^ubha 
p^as, but the evidence he brings forward is hardly sufficient. 
Even if we object to the endings ^^ - u - and — *-» - , v. 33, 4> 
may be a 6^&gata, with vytlha of d^a, the remark quoted from 
the Pr^ti^Skhya being of no consequence on such points; and 
the same remedy would apply to v. 41, 5, with vyiiha of eshe. 
In vi. 47, 31, vyiiha of a«vapamaiA/ in i. 33, 9, vyiiha of indra 
and rodast; in ii. 24, 5, vyiiha of m^bhiA would produce the 
same effect; while in i. 121, 8, we must either admit the Traish- 
<ubha vritta - u - or scan dhukshan. In iii. 58, 6, I should 

WW— _ w— 

admit vyuha for nara ; in iv. 26, 6, for mandram ; in i. 100, 8, 
for ^otiA, always supposing that we consider the ending — u - 
incompatible with a Trish^bh verse. 
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s* . w — w _ -. I w _ «# _ 

su-m&rutam na brahmanam arnase, 

WW — _y.. I w — w _ 

ganam a&tosni esMm na ^obhase ii 

2. snje mary&saA afigdn aknrivata, 
su-m&mtam na ptirviA ati kshapaA i 

w _ _ _ w _' _ I w _ y . 

divaA putr&safe etSA na yetire, 
Sdity&saA te akrSA na vavndhuA ii 

^ _ ^^ w_ ^Iw vW^ 

3. pra ye divaA pnthivyft^ na barha?ift, 
tmanA rinAre abnr&t na sAryaA \ 

— — — ■ — w _ _ I w _ w • 

p&grafivanta^ na \irm panasyava^^ 
n^&dasa^ na mary&A abhi-dyavaA 11 

4. ynshm&kam budhne apd.m na y^mani^ 

\^ ^ W^' V w^l^# ^ w/_ 

vithuryati na mahl sratharyati \ 
vi5va-ps\iA jsg&sh arv^ ayam su vaA, 
prayasvanta^ na satr&^aA & gata 11 

5. yfiyam dh6A-su pra-yugraA na ra^mi-bhiA, 

^_ _■•» w ..^Iw^ w>— 

^otishmantaA na bh&sd. vi-ush^shu 1 

»_•> \^ w w^'»>lw^w — 

^en&saA na sva-ya^asa^ ri^asaA^ 

W •« • ^ ^" "«i/ ^ • I w ^ w ^ 

pray&sa^ na pra-sitasa^ pari-prushaA 11 

Another strophe, the nattire of which has been 
totally misapprehended by native metricians, occurs 
in iv. 10. It is there called Padapankti and Mahdr- 
padapankti ; nay, attempts have been made to 
treat it even as an Ushnih, or as a kind of G&yatrl. 
The real character of that strophe is so palpable 
that it is difficult to understand how it could have 
been mistaken. It consists of two lines, the first 
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embracing three or four feet of five syllables each, 
having the ictus on the first and the fourth syl- 
lables, and resembling the last line of a Sapphic 
verse. The second line is simply a Trish^bh. It 
is what we should call an asynartete strophe, and 
the contrast of the rhvthm in the first and second 
lines is very effective. I am not certain whether 
Professor Bollensen* who has touched on this metre 
in an article just published (Zeitschrift der D. M. G., 
vol. XX11. p. 57!j), shares this opinion. He has clearly 
seen that the division of the lines, as given in the 
MSS. of the Sanhiti text, is wrong ; but he seeme 
inclined to admit the same rhythm throughout, and 
to treat the strophe as consisting of four lines of 
five syllables each, and one of six syllables, which 
last line is to submit to the prevaihng rhythm 
of the preceding lines. If we differ, however, as 
to the internal architecture of this strophe, we 
agree in condemning the interpretation proposed 
by the Prittis&khya; and I should, in connection 
with this, like to call attention to two important 
facts : first, that the SanhitA text, in not changing, 
for instance, the final t of martAt, betrays itself as 
clearly later than the elaboration of the ancient 
theory of metres, later than the invention of such 
a metre as the Padapankti ; and secondly, that 
the accentuation, too, of the Sanhit& is thus 
proved to be posterior to the establishment of 
these fanciful metrical divisions, and hence cannot 
throughout claim so irrefragable an authority as 
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certainly belongs to it in many cases. I give the 
Sanhit4 text: 

I. Agne tarn adya i a^vam na stomaiA i kratum na bhadram, 

hndisprisam ridhyimi. ta ohajA. 
3. Adh4 hy agne i krator bhadrasya i dakshasya s&dhoA, 

rathlr ritasya brihato babhAtha. 

3. Ebhir no arkair i bhavA no arvAn 1 svar na gjotih, 

agne vi^vebhiA suman& anikaiA. 

4. Abhish te adya i glrbhir grinanto i agne d&sema, 

pra te divo na stanayanti ^ushmafe. 

5. Tava sv&dislifAl 1 agne saiyidnshto', 

id4 Aid ahna 1 idd. Z;id aktoA, 

^i'— _ — w — \* \* >* — — 

mye rukmo na roZ;ata upake. 

6. Ghntam na pAtam 1 tanAr arep&A 1 ssxh. hiranyam, 

mm. mm m- _ ^ -.WW W^^^ 

tat te rukmo na ro^ata svadhd.vaA. 

7. Kntam Md dhi shml 1 sanemi dvesho 1 agna inoshi, 

martdd ittM ya^am&n4d nt&vaA. 

8. Sivk nah sakhyS, i santu bhr&trfgne 1 deveshu yushme, 

s& no n^bhiA sadane sasmm ddhan. 

Now it is perfectly true that, as a general rule, 
the syllables composing the vritta or turn of the 
different metres, and described by the Prdti^&khya 
ajs heavy or light, are in reality long or short. 
The question, however, is this, have we a right, 
or are we obliged, in cases where that syllable is 
not either long or short, as it ought to be, so to 
alter the text, or so to change the rules of pro- 
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nunciation, that the penultimate may again be what 
we wish it to be? 

If we begin with the GAyatra pAda, we have 
not to read long before we find that it would be 
hopeless to try to crush the GAyatii verses of the 
Vedic iZishis on this Procrustean bed. Even Pro- 
fessor Kuhn very soon perceived that this was 
impossible. He had to admit that in the G&yatrl 
the two first pd^as, at all events, were free from 
this rule, and though he tried to retain it for the 
third or final p4da, he was obliged after a time to 
give it up even there. Again, it is perfectly true, 
that in the third p&da of the G&yatrl, and in the 
second and fourth p&das of the Anush^ubh strophe, 
greater care is taken by the poets to secure a short 
syllable for the penultimate, but here, too, excep- 
tions cannot be entirely removed. We have only 
to take such a single hymn as i. a;, and we shall 
see that it would be impossible to reduce it to 
the uniform standard of GAyatrl p&das, all ending 
in a dijambus. But what confirms me even more 
in my view that such strict uniformity must not 
be looked for in the ancient hymns of thfe -Bishis, 
is the fact that in many cases it would- be so very 
easy to replace the irregular by a regular dipodia. 
Supposing that the original poets had restricted 
themselves to the dijambus, who could have put 
•in the place of that regular dijambus an irregular 
dipodia? Certainly not the authors of the PrAti- 
s&khya, for their ears had clearly discovered the 
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general rhythm of the ancient metres ; nor their 
predecessors, for they had in many instances pre- 
served the tradition of syllables lengthened in 
accordance with the requirements of the metre. 
I do not mean to insist too strongly on this argu- 
ment, or to represent those who handed down the 
tradition of the Veda as endowed with anything like 
apaurusheyatva. Strange accidents have happened 
in the text of the Veda, but they have generally 
happened when the sense of the hymns had ceased 
to be understood ; and if anything helped to pre- 
serve the Veda from greater accidents, it was due, 
I believe, to the very fact that the metre continued 
to be understood, and that oral tradition, however 
much it might fail in other respects, had at all 
events to satisfy the ears of the hearers. I should 
have been much less surprised if all irregularities 
in the metre had been smoothed down by the flux 
and reflux of oral tradition, a fact which is so 
apparent in the text of Homer, where the gaps 
occasioned by the loss of the digamma, were made 
good by the insertion of unmeaning particles; but 
I find it difficult to imagine by what class of men, 
who must have lived between the original poets 
and the age of the PrAtis&khyas, the simple rhythm 
of the Vedic metres should have been disregarded, 
and the sense of rhythm, which ancient people 
possess in a far higher degree than we ourselves, 
been violated through crude and purposeless altera- 
tions. I shall give a few specimens only. What 
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but a regard for real antiquity could have induced 
people in viii. a, 8, to preserve the defective foot 
of a GAyatii verse, sam&ne adhi bh&rmani Any 
one acquainted with Sanskrit would naturally read 
sam&ne adhi bhAnnam. But who would have 
changed bh^rmam, if that had been there originally, 
to bh&rman ? I believe we must scan sam&ne adhi 
bh&rman, or samane adhi bh&rman, the psBon ter- 
tius being a perfectly legitimate foot at the end 
of a GAyatrl verse. In x. 158, i, we can under- 
stand how an accident happened. The original 
poet may have said : Sflryo no divas pitu pitu 
v4to antanksh^t, agnir naA p^rthivebhyaA. Here 
one of the two pAtu was Idst. But if in the same 
hymn we find in the second verse two feet of nine 
instead of eight syllables each, I should not venture 
to alter this except in pronunciation, because no 
reason can be imagined why any one should have 
put these irregular lines in the place of regular 
ones. 

In V. 41, 10, gnnite agnir etarl na ^shaiA, soki- 
shke^o ni rin&ti van4, every modem Pandit would 
naturally read van4ni instead of vand., in order to 
get the regular Trishhibh metre. But this being 
the case, how can we imagine that even the most 
ignorant member of an ancient Parishad should 
wilfully have altered van&ni into van&? What 
surprises one is, that van4 should have been spared, 
in spite of every temptation to change it into 
van&ni : for I cannot doubt for one moment that 
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vand. is the right reading, only that the ancient 
poets pronounced it van4. Wherever we alter the 
text of the Rig-veda by conjecture, we ought to 
be able, if possible, to give some explanation how 
the mistake which we wish to remove came to be 
committed. If a passage is obscure, difficult to 
construe, if it contains words which occiu: in no 
other place, then we can understand how, during 
a long process of oral tradition, accidents may have 
happened. But when everything is smooth and 
easy, when the intention of the poet is not to be 
mistaken, when the same phrase has occurred many 
times before, then to suppose that a simple and 
perspicuous sentence was changed into a compli- 
cated and obscure string of words is more difficult 
to understand. I know there are passages where 
we cannot as yet accoimt for the manner in which 
an evidently faulty reading found its way into 
both the Pada and Sanhit4 texts, but in those very 
passages we cannot be too circumspect. If we read 
viiL 40, 9, pArvlsh te indropam&tayaA pArvlr uta 
prasastayaA, nothing seems more tempting than to 
omit indra, and to read pArvlsh <a upam&taya^.. 
Nor would it be difficult to account for the inser- 
tion of indra ; for though one. would hardly venture 
to call it a marginal gloss that crept into the text — 
a case which, as far as I can see, has never hap- 
pened in the hymns of the Rig-veda— it might be 
taken for an explanation given by an AMrya to his 
pupils, in order to inform them that the ninth verse, 
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different from the eighth, was addressed to Indra. 
But however plausible this may sound, the question 
remains whether the traditional reading could not 
be maintained, by admitting synizesis of opa, and 
reading pArvish <a indropam&tayaA. For a similar 
synizesis of - w , see iil 6, lo, priJA adhvareva ta- 

w — • ^ ^ w _ ^ 

sthatuA, imless we read pr&kj adhvareva. 

Another and more difficult case of synizesis 
occurs in 

vii. 86, 4. ava tvlUien4 namasfl, t\ira,{h) iy4m. 

It would be easy to conjecture tvareydm instead 
of tura iy&m, but tvareyAm, in the sense of •let 
me hasten,' is not Vedic. The choriambic ending, 
however, of Trish^bha can be proved to be legi- 
timate, and if that is the case, then even the 
synizesis of tura, though hard, ought not to be 
regarded as impossible. 

In ii. 18, 5, & vim^atyS trimsatS yShy arv&n, 

i hA;vkTimsB,i& hanbmr yu^&naA, 
& paSJcksaiA surathebhir mdra, 

^ — w.^ . ^ . _. w -• ^ 

k shash^^& saptaty^ somapeyam. 

Professor Euhn proposes to omit the A at the 
beginning of the second line, in order to have 
eleven instead of twelve syllables. By doing so 
he loses the uniformity of the four p&das, which 
all begin with k, while by admitting synizesis of 
haribhiA all necessity for conjectural emendation 
disappears. 

If the poets of the Veda had objected to a pseou 
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quaxtus (v> w ^ -) at the end of a G&yatrl, what could 
have been easier than to change iv. 5a, i, divo adara 
duhitft, into adarsi duhitfi, divaA? or x. 118, 6, adA- 
bhyam gnhapatim, into gnhapatun ad&bhyam? 

If an epitritus secundus {-yj — ) had been objec- 
tionable in the same place, why not say vi. 61, 10, 
stomya bhAt sarasvatl, instead of sarasvatl stomya 
bhAt? Why not viii. 2, 11, revantam hi snnomi 
tvl, instead of revantam hi tvS. srmojm'i 

If an ionicus a minore (w ^ — ) had been excluded 
fix)m that place, why not say i. 30, jo, graritnbhyaA 
sakhe vaso, instead of sakhe vaso grantribhyaA ? or 
L 41, 7, varunasya mahi psara^, instead of mahi 

W a. W W ^ _ 

psaro varunasya? 

If a dispondeus ( ) was to be avoided, then 

v. 68, 3, mahi v4m kshatram deveshu, might easily 
have been replaced by deveshu v4m kshatram mahi, 
and viii. a, 10, svikrk Asiram y&feinte, by svkiA ydr 
A;anta ^Uiram. 

If no epitritus primus {u ) was allowed, why 

not say vi 61, 11, mdas patu sarasvatl, instead of 
sarasvatl mdas p4tu, or viii. 79, 4, dvesho y&vlr 

^r..W» .._W^Vw ^^ 

aghasya ^it, instead of y&vlr aghasya hd dveshaA? 

Even the epitritus tertius ( — ^-) might easily 
have been avoided by dropping the augment of ap&m 
in X, 119, 1-13, kuvit somasy4pS,m iti. It is, in fact, 
a variety of less frequent occurrence than the rest, 
and might possibly be eliminated with some chance 
of success. 

Lastly, the choriambus (-^v>-) could have been 

VOL. I. h 
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removed in iii. 24^ 5, siAhi nsh sfinumateA, by reading 

sunumataA A^lhi naA, and in viii. 2, 31, san&d amrikto 

dayate, by reading amrikto dayate sanit. 

But I am afraid the idea that regularity is better 

than irregularity, and that in the Veda, where there 

is a possibility, the regular metre is to be restored by 

means of conjectural emendations, has been so ably 

advocated by some of the most eminent scholars, 

that a merely general argument would now be of 

no avail. I must therefore give as much evidence 

as I can bring together in support of the contrary 

opinion; and though the process is a tedious one, 

the importance of the consequences with regard to 

Vedic criticism leaves me no alternative. With 

regard, then, to the final dipodia of GAyatrl verses, 

I stiU hold and maintain, that, although the dijam- 

bus is by far the most general metre, the following 

seven varieties have to be recognized in the poetry 

of the Veda : 

I • o — w — , 2. w ^ o — , 3» " ^ — 9 4* ^ ^ — f 5* * 

6. v-/ — — — , y, — — w — , 0. — v-^ v-^ — . 

I do not pretend to give eveiy passage in which 
these varieties occur, but I hope I shall give a 
sufficient number in support of every one of them. 
I have confined myself almost entirely to the final 

dipodia of GAyatrt verses, as the Anush^bha verses 

« 

would have swelled the lists too much; and in 
order to avoid every possible objection, I have 
given the verses, not in their Pada, but in their 
Sanhit& form. 
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§ 2. ^ ^ v-* — , 

i. 12, 9. tasmai p4vaka mnZaja. (Instead of 
mriZaya, it has been proposed to read mardaya.) 

i. i8y 9. divo na sadmamakhasam. 

i. 42, 4. padd^bhi tish^Aa tapushlm. 

i. 46, 2. dhiyA devA vasuvidft. (It would have 

been easy to read vasAvidA.) 

^ w w ^ 
i. 97, 1—8. apa naA ^o^^at agham. 

iii. 1 1, 3. artham hy asya tarani. 
iii. 27, 10. agne suditim u^i^am. 
i"^* ^5* 7« a^^^ na hAta ud aram. 
iv. 32, 4. asm^n-asm&n id ud ava. 
iv. 52, I. divo adar^i duhitS. 
^' 5> 9« ystgrfle-yagrne na ud ava. 

^ «rf w ^ 

V. 7, 4. pra sm& min&ty a^araA. 

^ w ^ — 

V. 7, 5. bhAmft prish^Aeva ruruhuA. 
V. 7, 7. anibhrishtetavishrA. 

W WW — 

V. 9, 4. agne pa^ur na yavase. 

W WW _ 

V. 53, 12. en& y^mena maruta^. 
V. 61, 3. putrakrithe na granayaA. 

w ^# w _ • 

V. 61, II. atra ^ravfti^isi dadhu^. 

w _w^ w w \/ ^ 

V. 64, 5. sakhln&m ia vndhase. 

V V W SB 

V. 65, 4. sumatir asti vidhataA. 
V. 82, 9. pra ia suvAti savitS.. 

www — 

vi. 16, 17. tatrA sadaA krinavase. 

W V^ W — 

vi. 16, 18, atM duvo vanavase. 

b 2 
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^ w w ^ 

vi. 1 6, 45. sok6L vi byihy agrara. 

vL 45, 17. sa tvam na indra mn2aya. 

->^ w— www — 

vi 61, 4. dhlnam avitry avatu. 
vii. 15, 14. pAr bhavfi, sB,tah\mgyi. 
vii. 66, a. asuryAya pmaahas^. _ 
viii- 6> 35- anuttamanyum a^aram. 

^ W W 0- 

viii. 6, 42. ^atarn vahantu harayaA. 

w w «« _• 

viii. 3a, 10. s4dhu krinvantam avase. 

w w «/ _ 

viii. 44, 28. tasmai p&vaka mn^aya. 

w W w _ 

viii. 45, 31. mA tat kar indra mnZaya. 

W w w ^ 

viiL 7a, 6. d4m& rathasya dadrwe. 

w w w ^ 

viii. 72, 13. ras& dadhita vrishabham. 

w w ^ ^ 

viii. 86, I and 2. tvam na indra mriZaya. 

w w w ^ 

viii 83, 3. yAyam ritasya rathyaA. 

w WW — 

viii. 93, 27. stotribhya indra mnZaya. 
ix. 61, 5. tebhir naA. soma mnZaya. 

^ ^ w — • 

ix. 64, 1. vrishA dharm&ni dadmshe. 

w ^# w — 

X. 118, 6. ad&bhyam grihapatun. 

§ 3- - ^ . 

i. 22, 1 1. a^MinnapatrdA saA^ant&m. 
i- 30* 13- kshumanto y&bhir madema. 

^ w — ^ 

L 41, 8. Biimnair id va & viv&se. 
i. 90, 1. aryam& dev£uA sa^oshSA. 
i. 90, 4. pftshA bhago vandy&sa^. 
i. 120, 1. kath& vidb&ty apra^et&A. 
V. 19, 1, upasthe m&tur vi A;a8hte. 
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V. 70, 3. turydma dasyAn tanAbhiA. 
vi. 61, lo, sarasvatl stomyft bhAt. 
viii. 2, 2. Hsvo na nikto nadSshu. 
viii. a, 4. antar dev&n martySm^ H. 
viii. a, 5. apaspnnvate suhixdam. 
viii. a, II. revantam hi tvl, ^nnomi. 
viii. 2, 12. iidhar na nagni ^arante. 
viiL 2, 13. pred u harivaA ^rutasya. 
viii. 2^ 14. na g&yatram glyam&nam. 
viii. 2, 15. ^sh4 ^aMvaA ^aHbblA. 
viii 2, 16. kanvft ukthebhir ^arante. 
viiL 2, 17. taved u stomam Aiketa. 
viii. a, 2g. indra Mrinam vndhanteA. 
viii. a, 30. satrA dadhire sav&msL 
viii. 2y 32. maMn mahibhiA saJAhlnh. 
^^- ^> 33- a>nn ghen mandl maghonaA. 
viii. a, 36. satyo vitA vidhantam. 

'^^ ^9 37' yo bhAt somaiA satyamadvL 

viii. 7, 30. m&rc^ikebhir n&dham&nam. 

^^^' 7» 33- vavntySm MtravS^&n. 

viii. 11^ 2. agne rathtr adhvar&n&m. 

viii. II, 3. adevlr agne arS,tiA (or § 4). 

viiL II, 4. nopa veshi ^ItavedaA. 

viii. 16, 3. maho vfi^inam sanibhyaA. 

viiL 16, 4. harshumantaA ^&ras§,tau. 

viiL 16, 5. yesMm indras te grayanti. 

viiL 16, 7. maMn mahlbluA saMbhiA. Cf. viii. a, 3a. 
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viii. 46, 2. vidma d&t&ram raylTi&m. 

viii. 71, a. tvana id asi kshapav&n (or § 4). 

viii. 81, 1, mah^hastl dakshinena. 

viii. 81, 3. bhlmam na gdm vSxayante. 

viii. 81, 4. na r&dhas& mardhishan naA. 

viii. 81, 7. adfi^Ash^arasya veda^. 

viii. 819 9. va^i^ ka, makshfi ^arante. 

viii. 94, 2. Btorykm&sk drise kam. 

ix. 6a, 5. svadanti g4va^ payobhiA. 

X. 20, 4. kavir abhram dldyina^. 

X. 20, 7. adreA sAnum &yum Ahu/i. 

§ 4. v^ v> — — . 

i. 3, 8. usiA iva svasarlm. 
i. 27, 4. agne deveshu pra voA:aA. 
i. 30, 10. sakhe vaso graritribhyaA. 
i* 3o> 15- TinoT akfiham na saMbhiA. 
i. 38, 7. miham krinvanty av4tAm. 
1. 38, 8. yad esh4m vrish^ir asargri. 
i. 41, 7. mahi psaro varu/zasya. 
i. 43, 7. mahi CTavas tuvmrimiiam. 
ii. 6, 2. enk sAktena audita, 
iii. 27, 3. ati dvesh^msi tarema. 

V. 82, 7. satyasavaw 8a»vit&rani. 

VI. 16, 25. tigo nap&d amritasya. 
vi. 16, 26. marta &n4sa suvriktlm. 
vi. 61, 12. v4^e-v4^e havyS, bhfit. 
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viii. a. ,. anibhayin rarimi te. 

viii, a, 3. indra tv&smint sadhamide. 

viiL 2, 8. sam^ne adhi bh&rman (see page ex). 

viji 2, 18. yanti pram&dam atandrdA. 

viii. 2, 19. mah&n iva yuvagAniA. 

viii. 2, 21. trishu gktasyei, man&Tnsi. 

viiL 2, 22. ya^astaram ^atamiiteA. 

viii. 2, 23. bhard piban nary4ya. 

viiL 2y 26. ni yamate ^atamMiA. 

viii. a, 35. ino vasu sa hi vo2^. 

w w ^ ^ 

viii i6y 2. ap&m avo na samudre. 

viii. 16, 6. esba indro vanvasknt. 

viii. 16, 8. ekas kit sann abhibh&tiA. 

viii. 71, 9. sakhe vaso grantribhyaA. Cf. i. 30, 10. 

W W •— ^ 

viii. 79, 3. uru yaniAsi varAtham. 

w w — ~. w •• w^ 

ix. ai, 5. yo asmabhyam ar&v4 (or ardva). 

w w — _ 

ix. 62, 6. madhvo rasam sadham&de. 

WW _ _ 

ix. 66y 21. dadhad rayim mayi posham. 
X. 20, 5. minvant sadma pura etl. 

w w _ ~ 

X. 185, 1. dur&dharsham varuwasya. 

w w ^ -• 

X. 185, 2. ise ripur aghasamsa/i. 

w w _ _ 

X. 185, 3. g^yotir ya^AAanty agrasram. 

§5- . 

i. 2, 7. dhiyam glmiAJAm s4dhant4. 
i. 3, 4. anvibhis taii& p&td^saA. 
i. 27, 3. p4hi sadam id vi^vAyuA. 
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L 90^ 2. vrat& rakshante -my&hl (or § 6). 

ii. 6, 4. yuyodhy asmad dvesh&msi. 

ilL 41, 8. indra svadh^vo matsveha (or § 6). 

V. 68, 3. mahi v4m kshatram deveshu. 

V. 68, 4. adruM devau vardhete. 

viii. 2, 10. svikrk d^ram yiiante. 

viii. 2, 24. v&gram stotribhyo gomaatam (or § 6), 

viii. 16, 1, naram nrish^ham mamhish^Aam. 

viii. 16, 12. sJckhA ka nsJi sumnam neshi. 

viii. 79, 2. prem andhaA khyan mh srono bhAt. 

ix. 66y 17. bhihid&bhya^ A:iii mamhiyln. 

X. 20, 6. agnim dev4 vl^imantam. 

X. 20, 8. agnim havisM vardhantaA. 

§ 6. KJ . 

i. 15, 6. HtunA yagrnam i,s&the. 

1. 38, 2. kva vo gAvo na ranyanti (see page 70). 

i- 38, 9- yat pnthivlm vyundantl 

1. 86, 9. vidhyatA vidyuti rakshaA. 

lii. 27, 2. OTusMvAnam dhitAvSjiam. 

iii. 41, 3. vlhi 56ra puroZ&sam. 

w _■ ^ ^ 

IV. 32, 23. babhrA y^eshu sobhete. 

V. 68, 5. brihantaw gartam ftslte. 

V. 70, 2. vayam te rudri sy&ma. 

VI. 61, II. sarasvatt nidas p&tu. 
viii. 2, 20. asiira iva g&snKti.. 
viii 2, 25. somam vlrAya ^firlya. 
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viiL 7, 3ij. stushe hiranyavlsibhiA. 
viiL 26, 19. vahethe subhray&vinft. 
viii. 7.9, 4. jkvir aghasya Hd jiveshaA. 
viii. 79, 5. vavrigryus trishyataA k&mam. 
viii. 81, 6. indra mk no vaeor nir bh&k. 
X. 158, 4. sam A;edam vi Jba pasyema. 

^ § 7- ^ -• 

i. 10^ 8. sam gl. asmabhyam dhinuhi. 

1. 1^2^ 5. agne tyam rakshasvmaA. 
i- 37> 15- vi^am kid kyor (^ffvaae. 
i. 43, 8. & na indo vS^e bha^a. 
i 46, 6. t&m asme r&s&thiin isham. 
iii. 62, 7. asmdbhis tubhyam ^asyate. 

IV. 30^ 21. d^D^m indro m&yay^ 

V. 86, 5. amseva devSv arvate. 

viii. 5, 32. punwAjandra nftsatyft (or nAsatyft, ^ 8). 

^^' 5> 35- dhigravanA ndaatyd.. 

X. 119, 1-13. kuvit somasy&p&m itl. 

W W — — ^ aS •• W V 

X. 144, 4. ^ata^akram yo liyo vartaniA. 

§ 8. — V-» V-' — . 

^ w w _ 

i. 2, 9. daksham dadh&te apasam (or § 2). 

— WW.. 

i. 6, 10. indram maho v& ra^asaA. 
i. 27, 6. sadyo d&^ushe ksharasi. 

— WW — 

i. 30, ai. a^ve na Mtre arushi (or ^ 2). 

•^ w ^ ^ 

i. 41, 9. na dumkt&ya spTnhayet (or § 2). . 

>• — ^ W^ w w ^ 

i. 90, 5. karta nsJi svastimataA. 
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liL 24, 5. ^^hi nsJi sfinumataA. 
V. 19, 2. & drilhAm puram wnsuh. 
V. 70, 1, mitra vaTTisi v&m sumatim. 

— w w _ 

Y. 70^ 4. IU& ^esnasdr mk tanas4. 

V. 82, 8. svadhlr deva^ savitA. 

viii. 2, 27. glrbhiA ^utam girvawasam. 

viii. 2, 31. san&d amnkto dayate (or § 2). 

viiL 16, 9. indram vardhanti kshitajaA (or § 2). 

viii. 55, 4. a^'diSO na A;ankramata. 

viii. 67, 19, yAyam asmabhyam mriZata. 

^ WW — 
viii. 81, 5. abhi r&dhas4 gnigurat. 

.• w ^ _ 

viii. 81, 8. BBJoAhinh su tarn sanuhi. 
ix. 47, 2. rwA ka, dhrishnu^ A;ayate. 

« 

But although with regard to the G&yatra^ and 
I may add, the Anush^ubha p&das, the evidence 
as to the variety of their vrittas is such that it 
can hardly be resisted, a much more determined 
stand has been made in defence of the vritta of 
the Traishtubha and (r&gata p&dsus. Here Professor 
Kuhn and those who follow him maintain that the 
rule is absolute, that the former must end in ^ - w , 
the latter in ^ - v> - , and that the eighth syllable, 
immediately preceding these syllables, ought, if pos- 
sible, to be long. Nor can I deny that Professor 
Kuhn hM brought forward powerful arguments in 
support of his theory, and that his emendations of 
the Vedic text recommehd themselves by their great 
ingenuity and simplicity. If his theory could be 
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carried out, I should readily *admit that we should 
gain something. We shoTild have throughout the 
Veda a perfectly uniform metre, and wherever we 
found any violation of it, we should be justified in 
resorting to conjectural^ criticism. 

The only question is* at what price this strict 
uniformity can be obtained. If, for instance, in 
orden to have the regular vHttas at the end of 
Traishtobha and GUgata lines, we were obliged to 
repeal all rules of prosody, to allow almost every 
short vowel to be used as long, and every long vowel 
to be used as short, whether long by nature or by 
position, we shoTild have gained very little, we should 
have robbed Peter to pay Paul, we shoTild have re- 
moved no diflaculiy, but only ignored the causes which 
created it Now, if we examine the process by which 
Professor Kuhn establishes the regularity of the 
vrittas or final syllables of Traish^ubha and G^gata 
pdxlas, we find, in addition to the rules laid down 
before, and in which he is supported, as we saw, to a 
great extent by the Pr&tis&lfhya and PAnini, viz. the 
anceps nature of e and o, and of a long final vowel 
before a vowel, the following exceptions or metrical 
licences, without which that metrical uniformity at 
which he aims, coTild not be obtained : 

I. The vowel o in the body of a word is to be 
treated as optionally short: 

^ 39> 3- prati vaster usr4 (see Trish*. § 5). 
Here the o of vastoA is supposed to be short, 
although it is the Guna of u, and therefore very 
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different from the final e of sarve or date, or the 
final o of sarvo for sarvas or mano for manas*. 
It shoTild be remarked that in- Greek, too, the final 
diphthongs corresponding to the e of sarve and 
&ste are treated as short, as far as. the accent is 
concerned. Hence airoiKot^ TUTrrerat, and even yvZfiaiy 
nom. plur. In Latin, too, the old terminations of 
the nom. sing, o and u, instead of the later us, are 
short. (Neue, Formenlehre, $ 23 seq.) 

5i - w - 

VL 51, 15. gopA ami. 

Here the o of gop4 is treated as short, in order 
to get v^ - ^ - instead of — v^ -, which is perfectly 
legitimate at the end of an Ushnih. 

a. The long 1 and A are treated as short, not 
only before vowels, which is legitimate, but also 
before consonants : 

viL 62, 4. dy§,v§,bhdml adite trlslthi.m na^ (see 
Trish«. f 5). 

The forms Mya and lAslya in vii. 32, 18, occinr 
at the end of octosyUabic or GAyatra pMas, and are 
therefore perfectly legitimate, yet Professor Kuhn 
would change them too, into Mya and rislya. In 
vii. 28, 4, even m&yl is treated as mSryl (see Trishf . ^ 5) ; 
and in viL 68, i, vitam as vitam. If, in explanation 

* A very strong divergence of opinion is expressed on this point 
by Professor Bollensen. He says: 'O and £ erst spiiter in die 
Schrifbtafel aufgenommen, bewahren ihre Lange durch das ganze 
indische Schriftenthum bis ins Apabhranwa hinab. Selbstver- 
standlich kann kurz o und e im Veda erst recht nicht zugelassen 
werden.' Zeitschrifb der D. M. Q., vol. xxii. p. 574. 
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of this shortening of vltam,. vlhi is quoted, which 
is identified with vlhi, this can hardly be considered 
as an argument, for vihi occurs where no short 
syllable is required, iv. 48, i ; ii. a6, 2, ; and where, 
therefore, the shortening of the vowel cannot be 
attributed to metrical reasons. 

3. Final m followed by an initial consonant is 
allowed to make no position, and even in the 
middle of a word a nasal followed by a liquid is 
supposed to make positio debilis. Several of the in- 
stances, however, given in support, are from G&yatra 
p&das, where Professor Kuhn, in some of his later 
articles, has himself allowed greater latitude : others 
«hnit of m^nt ««oning. ,s for usance. 

i. 117, 8. mahaA kshonasya asvm^ kanvi^ya. 

Here, even if we considered the dispondeus as ille- 
gitimate, we might scan kawv&ya, for this scanning 
occurs in other places, while to treat the first a as 
short before no seems tantamount to surrendering 
all rules of prosody. 

4. Final n before semivowels, mutes, and double 
n before vowels make no position*. Ex. iii. 49, i. 
yasmin visvk (Trish*. f 5); i. 174, 5. yasmifi Mkan; 
i. 186, 4. sasmin(n) ddhant. 

* Professor Kuhn has afterwards (Beitriige, vol. iv. p. 207) 
modified this view, and instead of allowing a final nasal followed 
by a mute to make positio debilis, he thinks that the nasal should 
in most cases be omitted altogether. 

t Here a distinction should be made, I think, between an n 
before a consonant, and a final n following a short vowel, which, 
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5. Final Visarga before sibilants makes no posi- 

— *^ . _ 

tion* Ex. iv. jji, 10. satyaA sHjmkt (Trish*. § 5). 
Even in i. 63, 4. kodih sakhj (probably a (r&gata), 
and V. 8a, 4. sftviA saubhagam (a G&y. f 7), the long 
1 is treated as short, and the short a of sakhft is 
lengthened, because an aspirate follows. 

6. S before mutes makes no position. Ex. vL 66, 11. 
ugrl aspridhran (Trish^ J 3). 

7. S before k makes no position. Ex. vwva- 
^A^andri^, &c. 

8. Mutes before s make no position. Ex. rakshas, 
according to Professor Kuhn, in the seventh Maw- 
c?ala only, but see i. 12, 5; kutsa, &c. 

9. Mutes before r or v make no position. Ex. 
si^pri. dfrghirit 

10. Sibilants before y make no position. Ex. 
dasyAn. 

11. E followed by mutes or sibilants makes no 
position. Ex. 4yur gflvase, khaxSh, varshish^^m. 

12. Words like smaddish^lm &c. retain their vowel 
short before two following consonants. 

We now proceed to consider a number of pro- 



according to the rules of Sandhi, is doubled, if a vowel follows. 
In the latter case, the vowel before the n remains, no doubt, short 
in many cases, or, more correctly, the doubling of the n does 
not take place, e. g. i. 63, 4 ; 186, 4. In other places, the doubling 
seems preferable, e.g. i. 33, 11, though Professor Kuhn would 
remove it altogether. Kuhn, Beitrage, vol. iii. p. 125. 

* Here, too, according to later researches. Professor Kuhn would 
rather omit the final sibilant altogether, loc. cit vol. iv. p. 207. 
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sodial rules which Professor Kuhn proposes to repeal 
in order to have a long syllable where the MSS. 
supply a short : 

1. The vowel ri is to be pronounced as long, or 
rather as ar, Ex. i. la, 9. tasmai p3,vaka mnZaya is to 
be read maxdaja, ; v. 33, 10. samvaranasya nshe^ is to 
be read arshe^. But why not samvaranasyO^isheA 
(i. e. siarshe^) ? 

2. The a privativum may be lengthened. Ex. 
a^araA^ amrita^. 

3. Short vowels before Hquids may be long. Ex. 
nara^^ tarutd, tarati, marut&m, hariva^, arushi, dadhur 
iha, suvit& (p. 471). 

4. Short vowels before nasals may be lengthened. 
Ex. gajihiy sanitar, tanM, upa nah. 

5. Short vowels before the ma of the superlative 
may be lengthened. Ex. nritama. 

6. The short a in the roots ^am and yam, and in am 
(the termination of the accusative) may be lengthened. 

7. The group ava is to be pronounced aua. Ex. 

MW_ _W. WW— I _^_ WW 

avase becomes auase; savit& becomes samtd.; nava 
becomes naua. 

8. The group aya is to be changed into ala or 
ea. Ex. nayasi becomes naiasi. 

^^ w 

9. The group va is to be changed into ua, and 
this ua to be treated as a kind of diphthong and 
therefore long. Ex. kanvatama^ becomes kaniQbta- 
moh; varunafe becomes uaruna^. 

10. The short vowel in the reduplicated syllable of 

-m-^ W W ^ W V "" 

perfects is to be lengthened. Ex. tatana^, dadhire. 
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11. Short vowels before all aspirates may be 
lengthened. Ex. rath^ becomes rath&A; sakh& be- 
comes sakhA. 

12. Short vowels before h and all sibilants 
may be lengthened. Ex. mahini becomes mahmi; 
UA^dm becomes usig&m ; rishate becomes nshate ; 
dasat becomes dasat. 

13. The short vowel before t may be lengthened. 
Ex. vd^avataA becomes vd.^avataA; atithiA becomes 
atithiA. 

14. The short vowel before d may be lengthened. 
Ex. udaram becomes udaram ; ud a^a becomes ud ava. 

15. The short vowel before p may be lengthened. 
Ex. ap&m becomes ap&m; tapushim becomes tapu- 
shim; gnl^patim becomes gnhapatim. 

16. The short vowel before g and g may be length- 
ened. Ex. s&nushag asat becomes s&nushag asat; 
yuna^an becomes ynna^an. 

Let us now turn back for one moment to look 
at the slaughter which has been committed! Is 
there one single rule that has been spared ? Is there 
one single short syllable that must always remain 
short, or a long syllable that must always remain 
long? If all restrictions of prosody are thus re- 
moved, our metres, no doubt, become perfectly 
regular. But it should be remembered that these 
metrical rules, for which all this carnage has been 
committed, are not founded upon any d priori 
principles, but deduced by ancient or modem 
metricians from those very hymns which seem 
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SO constantly to violate them. Neither ancient nor 
modem metricians had, as far as we know, any evi- 
dence to go upon besides the hymns of the Big-veda; 
and the philosophical speculations as to the origin 
of metres in which some of them indulge, and from 
which they would fain derive some of their un- 
bending rules, are, as need hardly be said, of no 
consequence whatever. I cannot \mderstand what 
definite idea even modem writers connect with such 
statements as that, for instance, the Trishtobh metre 
sprang from the ^gati metre, that the eleven syl- 
lables of the former are an abbreviation of the twelve 
syllables of the latter. Surely, metres are not made 
artificially, and by addition or subtraction. Metres 
have a natural origin in the rhythmic sentiment 
of diflferent people, and they become artificial and 
arithmetical in the same way as language with its 
innate principles of law and analogy becomes in 
course of time grammatical and artificial. To derive 
one metre from another is like deriving a genitive 
from a nominative, which we may do indeed for 
grammatical purposes, but which no one would ven- 
ture to do who is at all acquainted with the natural 
and independent production of grammatical forms. 
Were we to arrange the Trish^ubh and (ragatl metres 
in chronological order, I should decidedly place the 
Trishiubh first, for we see, as it were before our eyes, 
how sometimes one foot, sometimes two and three feet 
in a Trish*ubh verse admit an additional syllable at 
the end, particularly in set phrases which would not 

VOL. I. i 
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submit to a Trish<ubh aiding. The phrase $Bm no 
bhava dvipade 5am fattushpade is evidently a solemn 
phrase, and we see it brought in without hesitation, 
even though every other line of the same strophe or 
hymn is Trishftibh, i. e. hendecasyllabic, not dodeca- 
syllabic. See, for instance, vi. 74, i; vii. 54, i; x. 
85, 44; 165, I. However, I mamtain by no means 
that this was the actual origin of (ragatt metres ; 
I only refer to it in order to show the groundlessness 
of metrical theories which represent the component ele- 
ments, a foot of one or two or four syllables as given 
first, and as afterwards compounded into systems of 
two, three or four such feet, and who therefore would 
wish us to look upon the hendecasyllabic Trish^ubh 
as originally a dodecasyllabic (ragatl, only deprived 
of its tail. If my explanation of the name of Trish- 
^ubh, L e. Three-step, is right, its origin must be 
ascribed to a far more natural process than that 
of artificial amputation. It was to accompany a 
chores, i. e. a dance, which after advancing freely 
for eight steps in one direction, turned back (vntta) 
with three steps, the second of which was strongly 
marked, and would therefore, whether in song or 
recitation, be naturally accompanied by a long syl- 
lable. It certainly is so in the vast majority of 
Trish*ubhs which have been handed down to us. 
But if among these verses we find a small number 
in which this simple and palpable rhythm is violated, 
and which nevertheless were preserved from the 
first in that imperfect form, although the temptation 
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to set them* right must have been aa great to the 
ancient as it has proved to be to the modem students 
of the Veda, are we to say that nearly all, if not all, 
the rules that determine the length and shortness 
of syllables, and which alone give character to every 
verse, are to be suspended? Or, ought we not 
rather to consider, whether the ancient choregic 
poets may not have indulged occasionally in an 
irregular movement ? We see that this was so with 
regard to G&yatri versea We see the greater free- 
dom of the first and second p^Ulas occasionally extend 
to the third; and it will be impossible, without 
intolerable violence, to remove all the varieties of 
the last p&da of a G&yatrl of which I have given 
examples above, pages cxv seq. 

It is, of course, impossible to give here all the 
evidence that might be brought forward in support 
of similar freedom in Trish^ubh verses, and I admit 
that the number of real varieties with them is 
smaller than with the Gdyatrls. In order to make 
the evidence which I have to bring forward in sup- 
port of these varieties as unassailable as possible, 
I have excluded nearly every p&da that occurs only 
in the first, second, or third line of a strophe, and have 
restricted myself, with few exceptions, and those 
chiefly referring to p&das that had been quoted by 
other scholars in support of their own theories, to 
the final p&das of Trishftibh verses. Yet even with 
this limited evidence, I think I shall be able to 

establish at least three varieties of Trish^ubh. 

i 2 
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Preserving the same classification which I adopted 
before for the G&yatrls, so as to include the im- 
portant eighth syllable of the Trishfubh, which 
does not properly belong to the vritta, I maintain 

that class 4. \j \j — , class 5. , and class 

8. -v^v-r- must be recognized as legitimate endings 
in the hymns of the Veda, and that by recognizing 
them we are relieved from nearly all, if not all, the 
most violent prosodial licences which Professor Kuhn 
felt himself obliged to admit in his theory of Vedic 

metres. 

§ 4* ^ ^ — "" • 

The verses which fall under § 4 are so numerous 
that after those of the first MancMa, mentioned 
above, they need not be given here in full. They 
are simply cases where the eighth syllable is not 
lengthened, and they cannot be supposed to run 
counter to any rule of the Pr&tisftkhya, for the 
simple reason that the Pr^tis^Udiya never gave such 
a rule as that the eighth syllable must be lengthened 
if the ninth is short. Examples wiU be found in the 
final p^a of Trishfubhs : ii. 30, 6; iii 36, 4; 53, 15 
54, la; iv. 1, 16; 2, 7; 9; 11; 4, 12; 6, i; a; 4; 7, 7 
ii> 5 ; 17, 3 ; «3> 6 ; 34, a ; 27, I ; 38, 5; 55,5; 57, 2, 
V. I, 2 ; vi. 17, 10 ; 21, 8 ; 23, 7 ; 25, 5 ; 29, 6 ; 33, i 
6a, I ; 63, 7 ; vii 21, 5 ; 28, 3 ; 4^, 4 ; S^* i5 ; ^o, 10 
84, 2; 92, 4; viii. I, 33; 96, 9; ix. 92, 5; X. 61, 12 

13; 74,3; "7. 7. 

In support of J 5. , the nimiber of cases is 

smaller^ but it should be remembered that it might 
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be considerably increased if I had not restricted 
myself to the final p4da of each Trishiubh, while 
the first, second, and third p4das would have yielded 
a much larger harvest : 



§5- • 



1 



. 89, 9. mk no madhyd. rlrishatSyur gantoA. 
i. 92, 6. supratik& saumanas4yl.^gaA. 
i. 114, 5. ^rma varma hhaxdir asmabhyam yamsat. 
i. 117, 2. tena nari vartir asmabhyam y&tam, 
1. 122, 1, ishudhyeva maruto rodasyoA (or rodasyo^). 
L 122, 8. a5v4vato rathino mahyam sArlA. 
i. 186, 3. isha^ ka, parshad arig&rtaA s&riA. 
ii. 4, 2. devfin&m agnir aratir grlriUvaA. 
iii. 49, 2. prithugrrayA amin&d S.yur dasyoA. 
iv- 3> 9- g'Amaryewa payasi p5pS.ya. 
iv. 26, 6. divo amushm4d uttarld ldl.ya. 
V. 41, 14. ud& vardhantdjn abhishl,t§{A) STnAh. 
vi. 25, 2. drykjs, viso (a)va tSrir dSslA. 
vi. 66y II. girayo n&pa ugrS. aspridhran. 
vii. 8, 6. dyumad amlvaA:4tanam rakshohL 
vii. 28, 4. ava dviti varuno mi^yl naA s&t. 
vii. 68, 1, havyftni ia pratibhritl vifeim n^. 
vii. 71, 2. divS, naktam md,dhvl trlfilth&m naA. 
^' 78, 1, ^fyotishmatft vdmam asmabhyam vakshi. 
^- 93» 7^- a^^^^ mitram varunam indram vo^eA. 
ix. 90, 4. &am Adkrado maho asmabhyam vigkn. 
z. II, 8. bh^am no atra vasumantam vltSt. 
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I do not wish to deny that in several of these 
lines it would be possible to remove the long 
syllable from the ninth place by conjectural emen- 
dation. Instead of fiyur in i. 89, 9, we might read 
&y\i; in i. 92, 6, we might drop the augment of 
a^gar; in ii. 4, 2, we might admit synizesis in 
aratir, and then read grlra-asvafe, as in i. 141, 12. 
In vi. 25, 2, after eliding the a of ava, we might 
read dSslA^. But even if, in addition to all this, 
we were to admit the possible suppression of final 
m in asmabhyam, mahyam, and in the accusative 
singular, or the suppression of s in the nominative 
singular, both of which would be extreme measures, 
we should still have a number of cases which could 
not be righted without even more violent remedies. 
Why then should we not rather admit the occa- 
sional appearance of a metrical variation which 
certainly has a powerful precedent in the dispon- 
deus of G4yatr!s ? I am not now acquainted with 
the last results of metrical criticism in Virgil, but, 
unless some new theories now prevail, I well recol- 
lect that spondaic hexameters, though small in 
number, much smaller than in the Veda, were 
recognized by the best scholars, and no emendations 
attempted to remove them. If then in Virgil we 
read, *Cum patribus populoque, penatibusque et 
magnis dis,' why not follow the authority of the 
best MSS. and the tradition of the Friltis^khyas 
and admit a dispondeus at the end of a Trish^ubh 
rather than suspend, in order to meet this single 
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difficulty, some of the most fiindamental ndee of 
prosody ? 

I now proceed to give a more numerous list of 
Traishfubha p4das ending in a choriambus, -v^v^-, 
again confining myself, with few exceptions, to final 
p4das : 

§ 8. — w w -- . 

1. 62, 3. sam usriydibhir vdvasanta naraA. 
1. 103, 4. yad dha sdnuA ^ravase nama dadhe. 
1. iJii, 9. 5ushnam anantaiA pariy&si vadhaiA. 
1. 122, 10**. sardhastaro naram gtirtasravAA. 

^ w ^ ^ 

1. 173, 8. sAiIttw Aid yadi dhishi veshi granS^n, 

- ^m ^ ^ mm 

1. 186, 2. karant sush4h& vithuram na ^ava^. 
ii. 4, 3. dakshiyyo yo dAsvate dama & (not dame d). 
ii. 19, I. oko dadhe brahmanyantas ka. naraA. 
iL 33, 14. mlc2!Avas tokd,ya tanay^ya mnZa. 
iv. 1, 19C. suky tfdho atnnan na gavlm*. 

IV. 25, 4. nare naryaya nritamd,ya nrmkm., 
iv. 39, 2. dadathur mitr&varunl, taturim. 

V. 30, 12. praty agrabhlshma nntamasya nnnam. 

— — W . W — W— WW — 

V. 41, 4. Sigim na ^agmur d.^a.svatamaA. 
V. 41, 15. smat s6nbhir ngruhastaTrigruvamA. 

^" y^v^ ^Y y^*~ 

vi. 4, 7. v&yum pnnanti radhasa nntamSA. 
vi. 10, 5. suvlif-ebbl5 Mbhl s^nt! ^anan. 

* ' Nnr eine Stelle habe ich mir angemerkt, wo das Metrum &am 
verlangt.' Eubn, Beitrage, vol. iv. p.^ 180; Bollensen, Zeitscbrift 
der D. M. G., vol. xxii. p. 587. 
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_ ^ w — 

vi. II, 4. a%aiiti suprayasam pan/;a gsjmi. 

_ w w — 

vi. 13, I*', agne vi yanti vanino na vayaA. 

vi. 13, i^. divo vrishtir ld!yo rltir apam. 

vi. ao, i^. tasthaii raylA ^avasA pritsu granSn. 

T WW — 

vi. 20, I**, daddhi sAno sahaso vntraturam. 

w w -w 

vi. 29, 4. ukth& ^TTisanto devav&tatamS*^. 
^- 33> 3- ^i' p^itsu darshi nnn&m nntama. 
vi- 33> 5- ^ivi shy&ma p&rye goshatamdA. 

^^^^_ _ ^f v/^ wW^ 

vi. 44, II. grahy asushvln pra vrih&pnnata^. 
vi. 49, 12. stribhir na n&kaTn va^anasya vipa^. 

^ — ww — 

VL 68, 5. vamsad rayim rayivatas ks. granan. 

^ — w w — 

vi. 68, 7. pra sadyo dyiimnA tirate tatunA. 

w ^ w _— ti'w— w y — 

vii. 19, 10. 8akh& fct s6ro 'vilA ia mnn&m. 
vu. 62, 4. m3» imtrasya pnyatamasya nnnam. 
ix. 97, 26. hotS,ro na diviyagro mandratamdA (?). 
X. 55, 8*. sUkvo nir yudMdhamad dasyAn (?). 
X. 99, 9. atkam yo asya sanitota nriridm. 
X. 108, 6. brihaspatir va ubhayi» na mriZSt 
X. 169, 1, avasiya padvate rudra mriZa. 



It is perfectly true that this sudden change in 
the AjL of WBhlubh ve«e«, making their efdlng 
iambic instead of trochaic, grates on ourjeacs^^it, 
I believe, that if we admit a short stop after the 
seventh syllable, the intended rhythm of these verses 
will become intelligible. We remarked a similar 
break in the verses of 'hymn x. 77, where the sudden 
transition to an iambic metre was used with great 
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eflTect, and the choriambic ending, though less 
effective, is by no means offensive. It should be 
remarked also, that in many, though not in all cases^ 
a C8e8\u*a takes place after the seventh syllable, and 
this is, no doubt, a great help towards a better 
deUvery of these choriambic Trishfubhs. 

While, however, I contend for the recognition of 
these three varieties of the normal Trishfubh metre, 
I am quite willing to admit that other variations 
besides these, which occur from time to time in 
the Veda, form a legitimate subject of critical 
discussion. 

§ il. v-^ v-f ^ — . 

Trishftibh verses the final p&da of which ends in 
yjyjyj^y I should generally prefer to treat as ending 
in a G&gsAa, p&da, in which this ending is more 
legitimate. Thus I should propose to scan : 

i. 122, II. prasastaye mahind. rathavate. 
ill. ao, 5. vasfin rudriia ftdityfla iha huve. 
V. 2, 1, purail pasyanti nihitam (tam) aratau. 
vi. 13, 5. vayo vnk&yaraye grasuraye. 

§ J. V-f — V-' — . 

I should propose the same medela for some final 
p&das of Trish^bhs apparently ending in v^ - ^ - . 
We might indeed, as has been suggested, treat 
these verses as single instances of that peculiar 
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metre which we saw carried out in the whole of 
hymn x. 77, but at the end of a verse the admis- 
sion of an occasional (rdgata p4da is more in ax50ord- 
ance with the habit of the Vedic poets. Thus I 
should scan : 

V. 33y 4. vnshi samatsu dS,sasya nSma AJt*. 
V. 41, 5^. jAjs. eshe Vase dadhlta dhlA. 

After what I have said before on the real char 
racter of the teaching of the Pr&tisAkhya, I need 
not show again that the fact of Uvata*s counting 
ta of dadhlta as the tenth syllable is of no import- 
ance in determining the real nature of these hymns, 
though it is of importance, as Professor Kuhn re- 
marks (Beitrage, vol. iii. p. 451), in showing that 
Uvaia considered himself at perfect liberty in 
counting or not counting, for his own purposes, 
the elided syllable of avase. 

vii. 4, 6. mApsava^ pan shad^ma maduva^. 

§ 6. v-> — — — • 

Final pAdas of Trish^ubhs ending in v^ are 

very scarce. In vi i, 4, 

bhadr^yam te ranayanta samdrishtau, 

it would be very easy to read bhadr&y&m te sam- 

W w •- • 

drish^au ranayanta; and in x. 74, 2, 

* Professor Kuhn has finally adopted the same scanning, 
Beitiiige, vol. iv. p. 184. 
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dyaiir na vkrehlah krinavanta svalfe, 
we may either recognize a G^gata pd,da, or read 

dyaur na vlxebhiA krinavanta svaiA, 
which would agree with the metre of hymn x. 77. 

§ 7- v^ -. 

P&das endinof in — v^ - do not occur as final in 
any Traishtubha hymn, but as many (r^gata p4das 
occur in the body of Traishfubha hymns, we have 
to scan them as dodecasyllabic : 

i. 63, 4\ tvam ha tyad mdra A;od!A sakhft. 
iv. a6, 6^. paravata^ ^akuno mandram madam. 

The adjective p^vaka which frequently occurs at 
the end of final and internal p4das of Trishfubh 
hymns has always to be scanned p&vaka. Of. iv. 
51, 2,; vi 5, 2; 10, 4; 51, 3; viL3,i; 9; 9,1^; 5^»i«; 
X. 46, 7^. 

I must reserve what I have to say about other 
metres of the Veda for another opportunity, but 
I cannot leave this subject without referring once 
more to a metrical licence which has been strongly 
advocated by Professor Kuhn and others, and by 
the admission of which there is no doubt that 
many diflBculties might be removed, I mean the 
occasional omission of a final m and s, and the 
subsequent contraction of the final and initial 
vowels. The arguments that have been brought 
forward in support of this are very powerful. 
There is the general argument that final s and m 
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are liable to be dropt in other Aryan languages, 
and particularly for metrical purposes. There is 
the stronger argument that in some cases final s 
and m in Sanskrit may or may not be omitted, 
even apart from any metrical stress. In Sanskrit 
we find that the demonstrative pronoun sas appears 
most frequently as sa (sa dadd,ti), and if followed 
by liquid vowels, it may coalesce with them even 
in later Sanskrit. Thus we see saisha for sa esha, 
sendrafe for sa indra^ sanctioned for metrical pur- 
poses even by P&nini, vi. i, 134. We might refer 
also to feminines which have s in the nominative 
singular after bases in 6, but drop it after bases 
in 1. We find in the SanhitA text, v. 7, 8, svddhitlva, 
instead of svMhitiA-iva in the Pada text, sanctioned 
by the Pr&tis&khya 259 ; likewise ix. 61, 10, Sanhit&, 
bhflmy & dade, instead of Pada, bhtfmiA & dade. But 
before we draw any general conclusions from such 
instances, we should consider whether they do not 
admit of a grammatical instead of a metrical ex- 
planation. The nominative singular of the demon- 
strative pronoun was sa before it was sas; by the 
side of bhflmiA we have a secondary form bhtfml ; 
and we may conclude from svidhitl-vSji, i. 88, 2, 
that the Vedic poets knew of a form sv^Ldhiti, 
by the side of svddhitiA. 

As to the suppression of final m, however, 'we 
see it admitted by the best authorities, or we see 
at least alternate forms with or without m, in 
tiibhya, which occurs frequently instead of tti- 
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bhyam*, and twice, at least, without apparently 
any metrical reason f. We find asmfltka instead of 
asm^kam (i. 173, 10), yuslun^ka instead of yashmff- 
kam (vii. 59, 9-10), y^adhva instead of yd,gradhvam 
(viii. 2, 37) sanctioned both by the SanhitA and Pada 
texts |. 

If then we have such precedents, it may well 
be asked why we should hesitate to adopt the 
same expedient, the omission of final m and s, 
whenever the Vedic metres seem to require it. 
Professor BoUensen's remark, that Vedic verses can- 
not be treated to all the licences of Latin scanning $, 
is hardly a sufficient answer ; and he himself, though 
under a slightly different form, would admit as 
much, if not more, than has been admitted on 
this point by Professors Kuhn and Roth. On d 
priori grounds I should by no means feel opposed 
to the admission of a possible elision of final s or 
m, or even n ; and my only doubt is whether it is 
really necessary for the proper scanning of Vedic 
metres. My own opinion has always been, that 
if we admit on a larger scale what in single 
words can hardly be doubted by anybody, viz. the 
pronunciation of two syllables as one, we need 

* i- 54, 9; Jf3S> 2 ; iii. 42, 8 ; v, 11, 5 ; vii. aa, 7; viii. 51, 9; 
76, 8; 82, 5; ix. 6a, 27; 86, 30; x. 167, i. 

t ii. II, 3; V. 30, 6. 

i See Bollensen, Orient and Occident, vol. iii. p. 459; Eubn, 
Beitrage, vol. iv. p. 199. 

§ Orient und Occident, vol. iv. p. 449. 
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not fiJl back on the elision of final consonants in 
order to arrive at a proper scanning of Vedic 
metres. On this point I shall have to say a few 
wo(rds in conclusion, because I shall fiequently avail 
n,yM of this Keence. for the porj^Tof righting 
apparently corrupt verses in the hymns of the 
Rig-veda; and I feel bound to ezplain, once for 
all, why I avail myself of it in preference to other 
emendations which have been proposed by scholars 
such as Professors Benfey, Kuhn, Both, Bollensen, 
and othera 

The merit of having first pointed out some cases 
where two syllables must be treated as one, be- 
longs, I believe, to Professor Bollensen in his article, 
*Zur Herstellung des Veda,' published in Benfe/s 
Orient und Occident, vol. ii. p. 461. He proposed, 
for instance, to write hy&nfi instead of hiyftnfi, 
ix. 13, 6 ; dhyAn6 instead of dhiy4n6, viii. 49, 5 ; 
sdhyase instead of sdhlyase, i. 71, 4; y&nd instead of 
iy&n6, viii. 50, 5, &<?. The actual alteration of these 
words seems to me unnecessary; nor should we 
think of resorting to such violent measures in Greek 
where, as far as metrical purposes are concerned, 
two vowels have not unfi-equently to be treated 
as one. 

That iva counts in many passages as one syllable 
is admitted by everybody. The only point on which 
I differ is that I do not see why iva, when mono- 
syllabic, should be changed to va, instead of being 
pronounced quickly, or, to adopt the terminology 



of Greek grammarians, by synizesis*. Synizesis is 
well explained by Greek scholars as a quick pro- 
nimciation of two vowels so that neither should be 
lost, and as different thereby from synaloephe, which 
means the contraction of two vowels into onet. 
This synkesiB is by no means restricted to iva 
and a few other words, but seems to me a very 
ftequeat «p«lient ^sorted to by the and J 
iZishis. 

Originally it may have arisen fix)m the fact that 
language allows in many cases alternate forms of 
one or two syllables. As in Greek we have double 

forms like aXeyetvo^ and aXyeivo^^ ydKaKTofpdyo^ and 
y\cucTO(f)ayo^f trerfivo^ and irrtivo^y nrvKivo^ and irvKvo^Xy 

and as in Latin we have the shortening or sup- 
pression of vowels carried out on the largest scale $, 



^ Synizesis in Greek applies only to the quick pronunciation 
of two vowels, if in immediate contact ; and not, if separated by 
consonants. Sampras&rana might seem a more appropriate term, 
but though the grammatical process designated in Sanskrit by 
SamprasSrana offers some analogies, it could only by a new defi- 
nition be applied to the metrical process here intended: 

f A. B. p. 835, 30. €(tt\ bk iv Tois Koivoh fjJrpois icai ^ Kokovfiivri 
tnfP€K(f>6vri<n£ fj xal irvyl[ij(ns X/ycrai. "Orav yiip ^tfin/cvroy ifrakkr/Kof 
yhnfrai ^ wpiXpopd, r6re yivrrm 17 (rwifyo'ts tls fUav avWaPriP, Ami^/>ci 
dc (HfvaKoulnjs' ^ fuv yhp ypafifiarc^v t<rr\ icXoir^, 17 dc XP^^^^* ^^ V t^^ 

awakoujiri, &s Xcycrat, <fxuy€Tai, ^ dc o^. Mehlhom, Griechische 
Grammatik, § loi. Thus in StonrSKtfjLos we have synizesis, m 

_ w w _ * 

NovnrdXcfioff synseresis. 

X Cf. Mehlhom, Griechische Grammatik, § 57. 

$ See the important chapters on 'Eiirzung der Yokale' and 
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we find in Sanskrit, too, such double forms as 
prithvl or prithivl, adhi and dhi, api and pi, ava 
and va. The occurrence of such forms which have 
nothing to do with metrical considerations, but 
are perfectly legitimate fix)m a grammatical point 
of view, would encourage a tendency to treat two 
syllables — and particularly two short syllables — as 
one, whenever an occasion arose. There are, besides, 
in the Vedic Sanskrit a number of forms where, as 
we saw, long syllables have to be pronounced as 
two. In some of these cases this prommciation is 
legitimate, i e. it preserves an original dissyllabic 
form which in course of time had become mono- 
syllabic. In other cases the same process takes 
place through a mistaken sense of analogy, where 
we cannot prove that an original dissyllabic form 
had any existence even in a prehistoric state of 
language. The occurrence of a number of such 
alternate forms would naturally leave a general 
impression in the mind of , poets that two short 
syllables and one long syllable were under cer- 
tain circumstances interchangeable. So consider- 
able a number of words in which a long syllable 
has to be pronoimced as two syllables has been 
collected by Professors Euhn, Bollensen, and 



"Tilgang der Yokale' in Corssen's 'Aussprache des Lateinischen ;' 
and more especially his remarks on the so-called irrational vowels 
in Plautus, ibid. vol. ii. p. 70. 
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others, that no doubt csin remaiii on this subject. 
Vedic poets, being allowed to change a semivowel 
into a vowel, were free to say n§saty& and nSsatylr, 
viii. 5, 32; pnthivySs and pnthlvySA; pltroA and 
pitro^, i 31, 4. They could separate compound 
words, and pronounce ghrMnnaA or ghnta^innaA, 
vii. 3, I. They could insert a kind of shewa or 
svarabhakti in words like simne or s&mne, viii. 6, 47; 
dlii^mne or dh^mne, viii. 92, 25; ari.vnaA and ar&vnaA, 
ix. 63, 5, They might vary between p&nti and 
p&nti, i. 41, 2 ; yathana and yathana, i. 39, 3 ; m* 
dh&to^ and nidh&toA, i. 41, 9; tredhIL and tredh&, 
i. 34, 8 ; devdA and devdA (besides dev&safe), i. 23, 24 ; 
rodasi and rodasl, i 33, 9; 59, 4; 64, 9; and rodasyoA, 
i- 33. 5 ; 59y ^ ; 117, 10 ; vi. 24, 3 ; vii. 6, 2 ; x. 74, i* 
Need we wonder then if we find that, on the other 
hand, they allowed themselves to pronounce pnthivl 
as pnthivl, i. 191, 6 ; vii. 34, 7 ; 99, 3 ; dhmhnava 
as dhnshiiava, v. 52, 14 ; suv&na as suvina 1 There 
is no reason why we should change the spelling of 
suvftna into sv&na. The metre itself tells us at 
once where suvAna is to be pronounced as two or 
as three syllables. Nor is it possible to believe 
that those who first handed down and afterwards 
wrote down the text of the Vedic hymns, should 



* Professor BollenBen in some of these passages proposes to read 
rodasios. In i. 96, 4, no change is necessary if we read vi^m. 
Zeitschrift der D. M. 0., vol. xxii. p. 587. 

VOL. I. k 
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have been ignorant of that freedom of pronuncia- 
tion. Why, there is not one single passage in the 
whole of the ninth Ma/7c2!ala, where, as far as I know, 
suvd,na should not be pronounced as dissyllabic, 

^^ OT a» 

i. e. as suvdiua ; and to suppose that the scholars 
of India did not know how that superfluous syllable 
should be removed, is really taking too low an 
estimate of men like Vy4fi or ^Saunaka. 

But if we once admit that in these cases two 
syllables separated by a single consonant were pro- 
nounced as one and were metrically counted as 
one, we can hardly resist the evidence in favour 
of a similar pronunciation in a large number of 
other words, and we shall find that by the ad- 
mission of this rapid pronunciation, or of what in 
Plautus we should call irrational vowels, many 
verses assume at once their regular form without 
the necessity of admitting the suppression of final 
s, m, n, or the introduction of other prosodial 
licences. To my mind the most convincing pas- 
sages are those where, as in the Atyashii and 
similar hynms, a poet repeats the same phrase 
twice, altering only one or two words, but without 
endeavouring to avoid an excess of syllables which, 
to our mind, unless we resort to synizesis, would 
completely destroy the imiformity of the metre. 
Thus we read : 

1. 133, 6. aptlrushaghno 'pratlta sdra. satvabhiA, 

ti^pt^ sh^ s^tvabhiA. 
Here no 'pra must be pronounced with one ictus 
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only, in order to get a complete, agreement between 
the two iambic diameters. 

i- i34i 5- ^grS. ishananta bhnrvani, 
apSm ishanta bhurvanL 

As ishanta never occurs again, I suspect that the 
original reading was ishananta in both lines, and 
that in the second line ishananta, pronounced rapidly, 
was mistaken for ishanta. Is not bhurvdni a locative, 
corresponding to the datives in vdne which are so 
frequently used in the sense of infinitives ? See note 
to i. 6, 8, page 34, In i 138, 3, we must read : 

aheZam&na uru^msa saii bhava, 

Yhge-Yhge sari bhava. 
In i. 129, II, 

adhH hi tvd. ^amt& ^^anad vaso^ 

rakshohanam tvl ^^anad vaso, 

we might try to remove the difficulty by omitting 

vaso at the end of the refrain, but this would 

be against the general character of these hymns. 

We want the last word vaso, if possible, at the 

end of both lines. But, if so, we must admit two 

cases of synizesis, or, if this seems too clumsy, we 

must omit tvk. 

I shall now proceed to give a number of other 

examples in which the same consonantal synizesis 

seems necessary in order to make the rhythm of 

the verses perceptible to our ears as it was to the 

ears of the ancient jKishis. 

k2 
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The preposition anu takes synizesis in 



i. 127, 1, ghntasya vibhiishfom ann vashti ^^sha. 
Cf. X. 14, I. 

The preposition abhi : 

i. 91, 23. rS,yo bh&gam sahasavann abhi yudhya. 
Here Professor Kuhn changes sahas&van into saha- 
svaA, which, no doubt, is a very simple and very 
plausible emendation. But in altering the text of 
the Veda many things have to be considered, and 
in our case it might be objected that sahasvaA 
never occurs again as an epithet of Soma. As an 
invocation sahasvafe refers to no deity but Agni, 
and even in its other cases it is applied to Agni 
and Indra only. However, I do not by any means 
maintain that sahasvaA. could not be applied to 
Soma, for nearly the same argiunents could be 
used against sahasSiVan, if conjecturally put in the 
place of sahasva^; I only wish to point out how 
everything ought to be tried first, before we resort 
in the Veda to conjectural emendations. Therefore, 
if in our passage there should be any objection 
to admitting the synizesis in abhi, I should much 
rather propose synizesis of sahasAvan, than change 
it into sahasvaA. There is synizesis in maha, e. g. 

i- ^33> ^- ^var maha mdra dMrihi 5rudhl naA.. 
Although this verse is quoted by the Pr^tisSMiya, 
Sdtra 522, as one in which the lengthened syllable 
dhl of OTudhl does not occupy the tenth place, and 
which therefore required special mention, the original 
poet evidently thought otherwise, and lengthened 



-W. 
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the syllable, being a syllable liable to be lengthened, 
because it occupied the tenth place, and therefore 
received a peculiar stress. 

The preposition pari : 

vi. 52, 14. m& Yo vaiamsi panX:akshy&ni voibm, 
sumneshv id vo antomd. madema. 
Here Professor Euhn (Beitrage, vol. iv. p. 197) begins 
the last p&da with voibam, but this is impossible 
unless we change the accent of vofcim, though even 
then the separation of the verb from xnk and the 
accumulation of two verbs in the last line would 
be objectionable. 

Han is pronounced as han : 

vii. 32, 12. ya mdro hanvin na dabhanti tam npaA. 
ii 18, 5. I J&tvSnmsatl hanbhir yugr&naA. 
Hence I propose to scan the difficult verse i 167, j, 
as follows: 

sahasram ta mdrari!ltayo naA, 

sahasram isho hanvo gdrtatamS^^, 

sahasram r&yo midayadhyai, 

sahasnna upa no yantu ykg&h. 

That the final o instead of as is treated as a 
short syllable we saw before, and in i. 133, 6, we 
observed that it was liable to synizesis. We see 
the same in 

1. 175, 6. maya ivapo na tnshyate babhdtha. 

V. 61, 16. a yagrniy&so vavnttana. 

* As to the scanning of the second line see page cxxxv. 
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The pragTihya 1 of the dual is known in the 
Veda to be liable in certain cases to Sandhi. If 
we extend this licence beyond the limits recognized 
by the Prati^akhya, we might scan 

vi, 5., 14. ubhe r^d^y apim napS^ *^ m^ma, or 
we might shorten the i before the a, and admitting 
s^mizesis, scan: 

ubhe rodasl apam napaA; ks, manma. 

In iii. 6, 10, we must either admit Sandhi between 
prSM and adhvar^va, or contract the first two syl- 
lables of adhvar^va. 

The o and e of vocatives before vowels, when 
changed into av or a(y), are liable to synizesis: 

iv. 48, 1, vftyav 3» J^ndvena, rathena (Anush^ubh, c.) 
iv. I, 2. sa bhritaram varunam agna £ vavritsva. 

The termination avaA also, before vowels, seems 
to count as one syllable in v. 52, 14, divo v4 
dhrishTiava ograsi, which would render Professor 
BoUensen^s correction (Orient imd Occident, vol. iL 
p. 480), dhrishniio^ras&, unnecessary. 

Like ava and iva, we find aya and iya. too. in 
several words liable to be contracted in pronuncia- 
tion; e. g. vayam, vi. 23, 5; ayam, L 177, 4; iyam, 
vii. 66, 8*; i. 186, 11 (unless we read vo We); 
X. 129, 6. Professor BoUensen's proposal to change 
iyam to Im, and ayam to &m (Orient und Occident, 
voL iL p. 461), would only cause obscurity, without any 
adequate gain, while other words would by a similar 
suppression of vowels or consonants become simply 
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irrecognizable. In i. 169, 6, for instance, ddha has 
to be pronounced with one ictus; in vi. a6, 7^ 
sadhavlra is trisyllabic. In vi. 10, i, we must 
admit synizesis in adhvar^ ; in i. 161, 8, either in 
udakdm or in abravttana; i. no, 9, in ribhumi3l[n ; 
viii. 79, 4, in divih; v. 4, 6, in nritama (unless we 
read so 'gne); i. 164, 17, in pardA; vi. 15, 14, in 
p£vaka ; i. 191, 6 ; vii. 34, 7 ; 99, 3, in prithivf ; 
ii. ao, 8, in ptira^; vi 10, i, in prayatl ; vi. 17, 7, in 
bnhit; ix. 19, 6, in bhiydsam; i. 133, 6, in mah^; 

m 

ii. 1^8, 6 ; iv. i, ij ; vi. 75, 18, in varuna ; iii. 30, 2h 
in vrishabha ; vii. 41, 6, in vigrlnafe ; ii. 43, a, in 
di^umatiA; vi. 51, ix, in sanutdr; vL 18, i^ in sthd- 
virasya, &c. 

These remarks will, I hope, suffice in order to 
justify the principles by which I have been guided 
in my treatment of the text and in my translation 
of the Rig-veda. I know I shall seem to some to 
have been too timid in retaining whatever can pos- 
sibly be retained in the traditional text of these 
ancient hymns, while others will look upon the 
emendations which I have suggested as unpardon- 
able temerity. Let everything be weighed in the 
just scales of argument. Those who argue for 
victory, and not for truth, can have no hearing 
in oiu* comrti. There is too much serious work to 
be done to allow time for wrangling or abuse. 
Any dictionary wiU supply strong words to those 
who condescend to such warfare, but strong argu- 
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ments require honest labour, sound judgment, and, 
above all, a genuine love of truth. 

The second volume, which I am now preparing for 
Press, will contain the remaining hymns addressed 
to the Marut& The notes will necessarily have to 
be reduced to smaller dimensions, but they must 
always constitute the more important part in a 
translation or, more truly, in a deciphering of 
Vedic hymns. 



F. MAX MULLER. 



Pabkb Ekd, Oxfobd : 
March, 1869. 
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ManDALA I, SUKTA 6. 

AsHrAKA I, AdhyIya 1, Varga 11-12. 

1. Yufi^&nti bradhn^m axush&m Mrantam p^ 
tasthiishaAy rdA^ante ro^anS divi. 

2. Yufigrdnti asya Mmjk h4rl (Iti) vi-pakshaeA rdthe, 
sdrA dhrishn^ (fti) nri-y^as&. 

3. Eetdm krinv&a aketdve ip^sah mary&A apes&se, 
s&m Tish&t-bhiA a^d^yatyiA. 

4. At &ha svadh^m &nu pilnaA^ garbha-tv&m 4-lrir6y 
d&dMn4Ap n&na ya^fyam. 



1. Wilson : The circumstationed (inhabitants of the three 
worlds) associate with (Indra); the mighty (Sun)^ the inde- 
stractive (fire), the moving (wind), and the lights that shine 
in the sky. 

Benfey : Die rothe Sonne schirr'n sie an, die wandelt um 
die stehenden, Strahlen strahlen am Himmel auf. 

Langlois : Plac& autour du (foyer, les hommes) pr^parent 
le char (du dieu) brillant, pur et rapide ; (cependant) brillent 
dans le ciel les feux (du matin). 

2. Wilson : They (the charioteers) harness to his car his 
two desirable coursers, placed on either hand, bay-coloured, 
high-spirited, chief-bearing. 

Bbnfet : Die lieben Falben schirren sie zu beiden Seiten 
des Wagens an, braune, kiihne, held-tragende. 

Lanolois : A ce char sont attel^s ses deux coursiers, beaux, 
brillants, imp^tueux, rouge&tres, et dignes de porter un 
h^ros. 

8. Wilson : Mortals, you owe your (daily) birth (to such 
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Hymn to Indra and the Maruts (the 

Storm-gods). 

• 

1. Those who stand around him while he moves on, 

to 

harness the bright red steed ;^ the lights in heaven 
shine forth. « 

2. They harness to the chariot on each side his 
(Indra's)^ two favourite bays, the brown, the bold, 
who can carry the hero. 

3. Thou who createst light where there was no 
light, and form, O menl^ where there was no form, 
hast been bom together with the dawns.* 

4. Thereafter^ they (the Maruts), according to their 
wont,* assumed again the form of new-bom babes,^ 
taking their sacred name. 



an Indra)^ who with the rays of the mornings gives sense to 
the senseless^ and to the formless^ form. 

Benfby: Licht machend — Manner! — das Dnnkele und 
kenntlich das Unkenntliche^ entsprangst du mit dem Mor- 
genroth. 

Langlois: O mortels, (voyez-le) mettant I'ordre dans la 
confusion^ donnant la forme an chaos. O Indra^ avee les 
rayons du jour tu viens de naitre. 

4. Wilson: Thereafter, verily, those who bear names 
invoked in holy rites, (the Maruts,) having seen the rain 
about to be engendered, instigated him to resume his embryo 
condition (in the clouds). 

Benfby : Sodann von freien Stiicken gleich erregen wieder 
Schwangerschaft die hejlgen Namen tragenden. 

Lanolois: a peine la formule de I'ofirande a-t-elle 6t6 
prononcfe, que les (Marouts), dont le nom m^rite d'etre 
invoque dans les sacrifices, viennent exciter (de leur souffle) 
le feu It peine sorti du sein (de Tarani). 

B 2 
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5. VlZd Jdi arugratnii-bhiA giihft Jdt indra vdhni-bhiA., 
&vmdaJi usriy&A 4nu. 

6. Deyorj&ataJi j&bhk matim fi^Ma viddt-vasum 
gfraA, mahlCm ani!lshata ^rut^m. 

7. Indrena B&m hi drfkshase sam-^agmAn^ &bi- 
bhyusM, mandtl (f ti) sam&n4-yarA;as&. 

8. AnavadyafA' abhIdyu-bhiA makh^ s&hasvat ar- 
X:ati» ganalA fndrasya Is&mjaih. 

9. AtaA pari-grman & gahi div&A y& ro^anKt ddhi, 
B&in asmin rifL^ate gfraA. 



5. Wilson: Associated with the conveying Maruts^ the 
traversers of places difficult of access, thou, Indra, hast dis- 
covered the cows hidden in the cave. 

Bbnfbt : Mit den die Festen brechenden, den Stiirmenden 
fandst, Indra, du die Kiihe in der Grotte gar. 

Lanolois : Avec ces (Marouts), qui brisent tout rempart et 
supportent (la nue) Indra, tu vas, du sein de la caverne, 
dSiivrer les vaches (c^estes). 

6. Wilson: The reciters of praises praise the mighty 
(troop of Maruts), who are celebrated, and conscious of the 
power of bestowing wealth in like manner as they (glorify) 
the counsellor (Indra). 

Benfey: Nach ihrer Einsicht verherrlichend besingen 
Sanger den Schatzeherm, den beriihmten, gewaltigen. 

Lanolois: YoUk pourquoi Fhymne qui chante les dieux 
cfldbre aussi le grand (dieu des vents), qui assiste (Indra) de 
ses conseils, et decouvre les heureux tr^rs. 

7. Wii^OK : May you be seen, Maruts, accompanied by the 
undaunted (Indra); both rejoicing, and of equal splendour. 
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5. Thou, Indra, with the swift Maruts^ who break 
even through the stronghold,* hast found even in their 
hiding-place the bright cows' (the days). 

6. The pious singers^ (the Maruts) have, after their 
own mind,* shouted towards the giver of wealth, the 
great, the glorious (Indra). 

7. Mayest thou^ (host of the Maruts) be verily seen* 
coming together with Indra, the fearless : you are 
both happy-making, and of equal splendour. 

8. With the beloved hosts of Indra, with the blame- 
less, heavenward-tending (Maruts), the sacrificer^ cries 
aloud. 

9. From yonder, traveller (Indra), come hither, 
or down from the light of heaven;^ the singers all 
yearn for it; — 



Benfby : So lass mit Indra denn vereint, dem furchtlosen^ 
erblicken dich^ beide erfreu'nd und glanzesgleich. 

Lanolois : Avec I'intrepide Indra, (6 dieu,) on te voit ac- 
(^urir; tous deux pleins de bonheur, tons deux egalement 
resplendissants. 

8. Wilson: This rite is performed in adoration of the 
powerful Indra, along with the irreproachable, heavenward- 
tending, and amiable bands (of the Maruts). 

Benfey: Durch Indra's Hebe Schaaren, die untadligen, 
himmelstiirmenden, strahlet das Opfer machtiglich. 

Langlois : Notre sacrifice confond, dans un homage aussi 
empresse, Indra et la troupe (des Marouts) bienfaisante, irr£- 
prochable, et brillante des feux (du matin). 

9. Wilson: Therefore circumambient (troop of Maruts), 
come hither, whether from the region of the sky, or from the 
solar sphere; for, in this rite, (the priest) fully recites your 
praises. 

Benfby: Von hier, oder vom Himmel komm ob dem 
jSther, Umkreisender ! zu dir streben die Lieder all. 
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10. Itd/i yk ssltim &aahe div&h v& p^hivAt ddhi, 
Indram mab&A vk r%asaA. 



Langlois : (Dieu dee vents), qui parcours le monde^ viens 
vers nous, ou de ton sdjour habituel, on de la demeure celeste 
de la lumidre ; notre voix aujonrd'hni fappelle. 

10. Wilson: We invoke Indra, — whether he come from 
this earthly region, or from the heaven above, or from the 
vast firmament, — ^that he may give (us) wealth. 



COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Kanva, the son of Ghora. The 
metre is Gftyatii throughout. 

Verse 1, note^. The poet begins with a somewhat abrupt 
description of a sunrise. Indra is taken as the god of the 
bright day, whose steed is the sun, and whose companions 
the Maruts, or the storm-gods. Arusha, meaning originally 
red, is used as a proper name of the horse or of the rising 
sun, though it occurs more frequently as the name of the 
red horses or flames of Agni, the god of fire, and also of 
the morning light. In our passage, Arushd, a substantive, 
meaning the red of the morning, has taken bradhn^ as an 
adjective, — ^bradhnfi meaning, as far as can be made out, 
bright in general, though, as it is especially applied to the 
Soma-juice, perhaps bright-brown or yellow. Names of 
colour are difiicult to translate from one language into 
another, for their shades vary, and withdraw themselves 
from sharp definition. We shall meet with this difficulty 
again and again in the Veda. 

The following passages will illustrate the principal mean- 
ing of arushi, and justify the translation here adopted. 

Artuhd as an Adjective, 

Arushd is used as an adjective in the sense of red : 
vii. 97, 6. tkxa ^agmfisaA arushSsaA &8v6Ji bnhaspatim 
saha-vfihaA vahanti, — nabhaA n& rupam arush&m v&saniA. 
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10. Or we ask Indra for help from here, or from 
heaven, above the earth, or from the great sky. 

Benfby : Von hier^ oder vom Himmel ob der Erde begehren 
Spende wir, oder^ Indra I aus weiter Lufb. 

Langlois: Nous invoquons aussi la lib^ralitd d'Indra; 
(qu'il nous entende)^ soit d^ici-bas^ soit de Fair qui enveloppe 
la terre^ soit du vaste s^jour de la lumidre. 



Powerful red horses, drawing together draw him, Brihas- 
pati : horses clothed in red colour like the sky. 

iii. I, 4. ^et&m ^a^4nam arusham mahi-tvii. 

Agni, the white, when bom ; the red, by growth. 

iii. 15, 3. krishnSsu agne arushaA vi bh&hi. 

Shine, O Agni, red among the dark ones. 

iii. 31, a I. antar (iti) hrishnSn arushaiA dhitma-bhiA g&t. 

He (Indra) went among the dark ones with his red com- 
panions. 

vi. 27, 7. yasya gfivau arushi!. 

He (Indra) whose two cows are red. 

vii. 75, 6. pr&ti dyut&n£m arushasaA &v&A kitr&A adri^ran 
ushasam v&hantaA. 

The red horses, the beautiful, were seen bringing to us 
the bright dawn. 

V. 43, 12. hiranya-vamam aruahim sapema. 

Let us worship the gold-coloured, the red, i. e. Brihaspati 

(the fire). 

i. 118, 5. p^ri v&m a^vaA vapushaA patahgfiA viyaA va- 
hantu arushllA abhtke. 

May the winged beautiful horses, may the red birds 
bring you (the A^vins) back near to us. 

iv. 43, 6. ghrina vdyaA arush&aA pari gman. 

The red birds (of the Amns) came back by day. 

V. 73, 5. pfiri v&m arush&A vayaA ghrinlt varante &-tapaA. 

The red birds shield you (the A^vins) around by day 
from the heat. 
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i. 36, 9. vi dMmaiB agne arusham miyedhya sri^a. 

Send oflF, O Agni, the red smoke, tbou who art worthy of 
sacrificial food. 

vii. 3, 3. &kkh2L dyfim arushaA dhuma^ eti. 

The red smoke goes up to the sky. 

vii. 16, 3. lit dhumasaA arushasaA divi-spmaA. 

The clouds of red smoke went up touching the sky. 

X. 45, 7. iyarti dhiimam arusham. 

He (Agni) rouses the red smoke. 

i. 141, 8. dySm angebhiA arushebhiA lyate. 

He (Agni) goes to the sky with his red limbs. 

ii. 2, 8. saA idh&naA ushasaA r£myaA anu svaA na didet 
arush^na bh^un&. 

He (Agni), lit after the lovely dawns, shone like the sky 
with his red splendour. 

iii. 129, 6. &SV2J1 na v&^i arushaA vaneshu S. 

Like a stallion, the red one (Agni) appears in the 
wood. 

i^* 589 7- arushM na v&^ kSshMfiA bhindan. 
. Like a red stallion, breaking the bounds. 

i. 114, 5. divaA varaham arusham. 

Him (Rudra), the boar of the sky, the red. 

V. 599 5- a^v&A-iva it arushfisaA. 

Like red horses, (O Maruts.) 

V. 12, 2. ritam sap&mi arushasya vrishnaA. 

I follow the rite of the red hero (Agni). The meaning 
here assigned to vrishan will be explained hereafter, see 
note to L 85, 12. 

v. 12, 6. ritdm saA pati arushasya vrish^iaA. 

He observes the rite of the red hero (Agni). 

vi. 8, I. priksh&sya vnshnaA arushfisya nu s&haA pr& nti 
voAram. 

I celebrate the power of the quick red hero (Agni Vai^&« 
nara). 

vi. 48, 6. «y&vasu arushaA vnsh&. 

In the dark (nights) the red hero (Agni). 

iii. 7, 5. ^&n&iti vnshnaA arush&ya «evam. 

They know the treasure of the red hero (of Agni). 

In one passage vrishan arusha is intended for fire in the 
shape of lightning. 
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X. 89, 9. ni amitreshu vadhfim indra tumram vrishan 
vrish&nam arushim ^^hi. 

Whet, O strong Indra, the heavy strong red weapon, 
against the enemies. 

X. 43, 9. ut ^ayatam para^^ ^y6tish& sahd — vi roAatfim 
arush&A bh&nun& sukih. 

May the axe (the thunderbolt) appear with the light — 
may the red one blaze forth, bright with splendour. 

x. I, 6. arusha^ ffkt&h pad^ i/ay&A. 

Agni, bom red in the place of the altar. 

vi. 3, 6. n&ktam jih im arush^ y^ div&. 

He (Agni) being red by night and by day. 

X. 20, 9. krishn&h sveWi arushaA yStmaA asya bradhnaA 
rigrih uta s6fULh. 

His (Agni^s) path is black, white, red, bright, reddish, 
and yellow. 

Here it is extremely difficult to keep all the colours 
distinct. 

Arusha is frequently applied to Soma, particularly in the 
9th ManJala. There we read : 

ix. 8, 6. arushdA hariA. 

ix. 71, 7. arush^ divaA kaviA vrisha. 

LX. 74, I. va^ arush&A. 

ix. 82, 1. arush^A vnsh& h&rih. 

ix. 89, 3. harim arusham. 

ix. Ill, I. arush&A hariA. See also ix. 25, 5; 61, 21* 
In ix. 72, 1, ai'ushi seems used as a substantive in the sense 
of red-horse. 

Arushd as an Appellative. 

Arusha is used as an appellative, and in the following 
senses : 

1. The one red-horse of the Sun^ the two or more red- 
horses of Agni. 

i. 6, I. yuii^anti bradhn&m arush&m. 

They yoke the bright red-horse (the Sun). 

i. 94, 10. yat fiyukthaA arushfl r6hitft rdthe. 

When thou (Agni) hast yoked the two red-horses and the 
two ruddy horses to the chariot. 
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i. 146, 2. rihanti ildhaA arushSsaA asya. 

His (AgnPs) red-horses lick the udder. 

ii. 10, 2. aruj&h agniA — havam me — ^Ay&vit ratham vaha- 
iah r6hit4 \k uta aru8h£[. 

Mayest thou, Agni^ hear my call, whether the two black, 
or the two ruddy, or the two red-horses carry you. 

Here three kinds of colours are clearly distinguished, 
and an intentional difference is made between rohita and 
arusha. 

iv. 2, 3. arushfi jugka&h. 

Agni having yoked the two red-horses. 

iv. 6, 9. tdva ty^ ague haritaA — rohit&saA— ^arushSisaA 
vrishanaA. 

To thee (Agni) belong these bays, these ruddy, these red- 
horses, the stallions. 

Here, again, three kinds of horses are distinguished— 
Harits, Rdhitas, and Arushlb. 

viii. 34, 17. y^ rifftSh vKta-ramhasaA arushfisaA raghu- 
syadaA. 

Here arusha may be the subject and the rest adjectives ; 
but it is also possible to take all the words as adjectives, 
referring them to a^ in the next verse. The fact that rigri 
likewise expresses a peculiar red colour is no objection, as 
may be seen from i. 6, i ; 94, 10. 

vii. 16, 2. ^&h yo^ate arusha vi^d-bho$fas&. 

May he (Agni) yoke the two all-nourishing red-horses. 

vii. 42, 2. yunkshva — ^haritaA rolutaA ks, ji wk sadman 
arushSA. 

Yoke (O Agni) the bays, and the ruddy horses, or the 
red-horses which are in thy stable. 

2. The cloud, represented as the enemy of Indra, as re- 
taining, like Yritra, the waters which Indra and the Maruts 
wish to liberate. 

i. 85, 5. ut& arushdsya vi syanti dhfirfiA. 

(When you go to the battle, O Maruts), the streams of 
the red enemy flow off. 

v. 56, 7. utA syiA v&jff arushaA. 

This strong red-horse, — meant for the cloud, as it would 
seem; but possibly, too, for one of the horses of the 
Maruts. 
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Arushd as the Proper Name of a Solar Deity. 

Besides the passages in which arushd is used either as an 
adjective, in the sense of red, or as an appellative, meaning 
some kind of horse, there are others in which, as I pointed 
out in my Essay on Comparative Mythology*, Arush& 
occurs as a proper name, as the name of a solar deity, as 
the bright deity of the morning {Morgenroth). * My inter- 
pretation of some of these passages has been contested, nor 
shall I deny that in some of them a different interpretation 
is possible, and that in looking for traces of Arushd, as a 
Vedic deity, representing the morning or the rising sun, and 
containing, as I endeavoured to show, the first germs of the 
Greek name of Eros, I may have seen more indications of 
the presence of that deity in the Veda than others would 
feel inclined to acknowledge. Tet in going over the same 
evidence again, I think that even verses which for a time I 
felt inclined to surrender, yield a better sense if we take the 
word arush& which occurs in them as a substantive, as the 
name of a matutinal deity, than if we look upon it as an 
adjective or a mere appellative. It might be said that 
wherever this arushd occurs, apparently as the name of a 
deity, we ought to supply Agni or Indra or Surya. This is 
true to a certain extent, for the sun, or the light of the 
morning, or the bright sky are no doubt the substance and 
subject-matter of this deity. But the same applies to many 
other names originally intended for these conceptions, but 
which, nevertheless, in the course of time, became inde- 
pendent names of independent deities. In our passage 
i. 6, 1, yuii^&nti bradhndm arusham, we may retain for 
arusha the appellative power of steed or red-steed, but if we 
Gould ask the poet what he meant by this red-steed, or if 
we ask ourselves what we can possibly understand by it, 
the answer would be, the morning sun, or the light of the 
morning. In other passages, however, this meaning of red- 
steed is no longer applicable, and we can only translate 
Arusha by the Red, understanding by this name the deity 
of the morning or of the morning sun. 

* Chips from a German Workshop, 2nd ed., toI. ii. p. s^7 seq. 
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vii. 71, I. apa svasuA ushasaA n^ ^ihite rindkti krhhfdh 
arushfya pantb4in. 

The Night retires from her sister, the Dawn ; the Dark one 
yields the path to the Red one, i. e. the red morning. 

Here Arushd shares the same half-mythological character 
as Ushas, and where we should speak of dawn and morning 
as mere periods of time, the Vedic poet speaks of them as 
living and intelligent beings, half human, half divine, as 
powers of nature capable of understanding his prayers, and 
powerful enough to reward his praises. I do not think 
therefore that we need hesitate to take Arushd in this 
passage as a proper name of the morning, or of the morning 
sun, to whom the dark goddess, the Night, yields the path 
when he rises in the East 

vi. 49, 2. div^i dsnm sdhasaA s6num agnim ya^asya 
ketum arusham yi^dhyai. 

To worship the child of Dyu, the son of strength, Agni, 
the light of the sacrifice, the Red one (Arushi). 

In this verse, where the name of Agni actually occurs, it 
would be easier than in the preceding verse to translate 
arush£ as an adjective, referring it either to Agni, the god 
of fire, or to ya^&sya ketum, the light of the sacrifice. 
1 had myself yielded* so far to these considerations that I 
gave up my former translation, and rendered this verse by 
' to worship Agni, the child of the sky, the son of strength, 
the red light of the sacrifice t.' But I return to my original 
translation, and I see in Arusha an independent name, in- 
tended, no doubt, for Agni, as the representative of the rising 
sun and, at the same time, of the sacrificial fire of the 
morning, but nevertheless as having in the mind of the poet 
a personality of its own. He is the child of Dyu, originally 
the ofispring of heaven. He is the son of strength, origin- 
ally generated by the strong rubbing of the arams, L e. the 
wood for kindling fire. He is the light of the sacrifice, 
whether as reminding man that the time for the morning 
sacrifice has come, or as himself lighting the sacrifice on the 
Eastern altar of the sky. He is Arusha, originally as 



* Chipe from a German Workshop, vol. ii. p. 139. 
t Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1867, p. 204. 
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clothed in bright red colour, but gradually changed into the 
representative of the morning. We see at once, if examin- 
ing these various expressions, how some of them^ like the 
child of Dju, are easily carried away into mythology, while 
others, such as the son of strength, or the light of the 
sacrifice, resist that unconscious metamorphosis. That 
Arusha was infected by mythology, that it had approached 
at least that point where namina become changed into 
numitia, we see by the verse immediately following : - 

vi. 49, 3. arushasya duhitarsl viriipe (iti vi-nipe) stri-bhiA 
any£ pipi^e siKraA anyS. 

There are two difierent daughters of Arusha; the one is clad 
in stars, the other belongs to the sun, or is the wife of Svar. 

Here Arush£ is clearly a mythological being, like Agni 
or Savitar or Vai^vanara ; and if Day and Night are called 
his daughters, he, too, can hardly have been conceived 
otherwise than as endowed with human attributes, as the 
child of Dyu, as the father of Day and Night, and not as a 
mere period of time, not as a mere cause or effect. 

iv. 15, 6. t£m drvantam ni, s&nasim arush£m ni divaA 
siguwL marmri^ydnte div^-dive. 

They trim the fire day by day, like a strong horse, like 
Arush&, the child of Dyu. 

Here, too, Arushd, the child of Dyu, has to be taken as 
a personal character, and, if the n& after arush£m is right, a 
distinction is clearly made between Agni, the sacrificial fire, 
to whom the hymn is addressed, and Arush^ the child of 
heaven, the pure and bright morning, here used as a simile 
for the cleaning or trimming of the fire on the altar. 

V. 47, 3. arushaA su-pamaA. 

Arushd, the morning sun, with beautiful wings. 

TTie feminine Arusht as an Adjective, 

Xrushi, like arusha, is used as an adjective, in the same 
sense as arushi, i. e. red : 

iii* 559 !'• ^^vi A:a yat arushi Aa sv&sftrau. 
As the dark and the red are sisters. 
i. 92, I and 2. gSvaA ^rushiA and irushiA g£[A. 
The red cows of the dawn. 
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i. 9^9 2. rasantAxn bh&num irushiA aA^rayuA. 

The red dawas obtained bright splendour. 

Here ush^A, the dawns, occur in the same line, so that we 
may take ^iishiA either as an adjective, referring to the dawns, 
or as a substantive, as a name of the dawn or of her cows. 

i. 30, 21. ^ve ni Xitre arushi. 

Thou bright, red dawn, thou, like a mare. 

Here, too, the vocative arushi is probably to be taken as 
an adjective, particularly if we consider the next following 
verse: 

iv. 52, 2. a^ft-iva lAtrSi drushi m&t£ g&vkm rita-vari s&kh& 
abhiit amnoA ushSA. 

The dawn, bright and red, like a mare, the mother of the 
cows (days), the never*failing, she became the friend of the 
A^ns. 

X. 5, j. sapti svfisriA irushiA. 

The seven red sisters. 

The feminine Arusht as a Substantive. 

If used as a substantive, arushi seems to mean the dawn. 
It is likewise used as a name of the horses of Agni, Indra, 
and Soma ; also as a name for mare in general. 

It means dawn in x. 8, 3, though the text points here so 
clearly to the dawn, and the very name of dawn is mentioned 
so immediately after, that this one passage seems hardly 
sufficient to establish the use of drushi as a recognized 
name of the dawn. Other passages, however, would like- 
wise gain in perspicuity, if we took Arushi by itself as a 
name of the dawn, just as we had to admit in several 
passages arushd by itself as a name of the morning. Cf. 

i- 7i» I- 

Arusht means the horses of Agni, in i. 14, i% : 

yukshv& hi arushiA rathe hantaA deva rohitaA. 

Yoke, O god (Agni), the red-horses to the chariot, the 
bays, the ruddy. 

i. 72, 10. pra nftiA agne drushtA a^finan. 

They knew the red-horses, Agni, coming down. 

In viii. 69, 5, drushi refers to the horses of Indra, whether 
as a noun or an adjective, is somewhat doubtAil : 
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a h&rsLjsA sasri^re ArushiA. 

The bay horses were let loose, the red-horses ; or, possibly, 
thy bright red-horses were let loose. 

Soma, as we saw, was frequently spoken o£ as arush£A 
hfiriA. 

In ix. 1 1 ly 2, tridhatu-bhiA (rushibhiA seems to refer to the 
same red-horses of Soma, though this is not quite clear. 

The passages where drushi means simply a mare, without 
any reference to colour, are viii. 68, i8, and yiii. ^^y 3. 

It is curious that Anishd, which in the Veda means red, 
should in its Zendic form aurusha, mean white. That in 
the Veda it means red and not white is shown, for instance, 
by z. 20, 9, where jveta, the name for white, is mentioned by 
the side of arusha. Most likely arush^ meant originally bril- 
liant, and became fixed with difierent shades of brilliancy in 
Sanskrit and Persian. Arush& presupposes a form ar-vas, and 
is derived from a root ar in the sense of runuing or rushing. 
See Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii. pp. 135, 137. 

Having thus explained the different meanings of arusha 
and drushi in the Rig-veda, I feel it incumbent, at least for 
once, to explain the reasons why I differ from the classifi- 
cation of Vedic passages as given in the Dictionary pub- 
lished by Messrs. Boehtlingk and Roth. Here, too, the 
passages in which arush& is used as an adjective are very 
properly separated from those in which it appears as a 
substantive. To begin with the first, it is said that ' arushd 
means ruddy, the colour of Agni and his horses ; he (Agni) 
himself appears as a red-horse/ In support of this, the 
following passages are quoted : 

iii. I, 4« dvardhayan su-bh^m saptd yahvfA «vetlun 
ffSffn&n&m arush^m mahi-tvS[, daum ni. gii&m abhi aruA 
a^v&A. Here, however, it is only said that Agni was born 
brilliant-white*, and grew red, that the horses came to him 
as they come to a new-born foal. Agni himself is not called 
a red-horse. 

iii. 7, 5. Here, again, vrishnaA arushfisya is no doubt 



* See T. I, 4. gvetih vAg/t gdy^te itgre ifan&in. x. i, 6, arush&A gAUh 
pad^ myth. 
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meant for Agni. But vnshan by itself does not mean 
horse, though it is added to different names of horses to 
qualify them as male horses; of. vii. 69, i. & vam rlithaA 
vnsha-bhiA ^yfttu iawaih^ may your chariot come near with 
powerful horses, i. e. with stallions. See note to i. 85, 12. 
We are therefore not justified in translating arusha vnshan 
by red-horse, but only by the red male, or the red hero. 

In iii. 31, 3, agniA ffsgne ^uhvi r^^amfinaA mahaA putr£[n 
arush£sya pra-y^she, I do not venture to say who is 
meant by the mah^ putrfin arushasya, whether Adityas or 
Maruts, but hardly the sons of Agni, as Agni himself is 
mentioned as only born. But, even if it were so, the father 
of these sons (putra) could hardly be intended here for 
a horse. 

iv. 6, 9. I^va ty^ agne haritaA ghrita-snSA r6hit&saA ri^u- 
aii^aA su-afiXraA, arushSsaA vrishanaA rigu-mushk&h. Here, 
so far firom Agni being represented as a red-horse, his 
different horses, the Harits or bays, the R6hitas or ruddy, 
and the arushifsaA vrishanaA, the red stallions^ are distinctly 
mentioned. Here vnshan may be translated by stallion, 
instead of simply by male, because arush£ is here a sub- 
stantive, the name of a horse. 

V* I9 5. ff&nisht^ hi ff6nysA igre ahn&m hitaA hit^shu 
arush&A v£neshu. Here arush&A is simply an adjective, red, 
referring to Agni who is understood throughout the hymn 
to be the object of praise. He is said to be kind to those 
who are kind to him, and to be red in the woods, i. e. 
brilliant in the wood which he consumes; cf. iii. 29, 6. 
Nothing is said about his equine nature. 

In v. 12, 2 and 6, vi. 48, 6, we have again simply 
arushfi vrishan, which does not mean the red-horse, but 
the red male, the red hero, i. e. Agni. 

In vi. 49, 2, div&A ^«um sfihasaA siinum agnim ya^feya 
ketum arusham ya^adhyai, there is no trace of Agni being 
conceived as a horse. He is called the child of the sky or 
of Dyu, the son of strength (who is produced by strong 
rubbing of wood), the light or the beacon of the sacrifice, 
and lastly Arush^ which, for reasons stated above, I take to 
be used here as a name. 

Next follow the passages in which^ according to Professor 
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Roth, arush^ is an adjective, is said to be applied to the 
horses, cows, and other teams of the gods, particularly of 
the dawn, the Amns, and Brihaspati. 

i. 1 1 8, 5. pfiri v&m &8veJi v&pushaA patahgfiA, vayaA 
vahantu arushS^ abhike. Here we find the v&yah arushfiA 
of the Atfvins, which it is better to translate by red birds, as 
immediately before the winged horses are mentioned. In 
fact, whenever arushd is applied to the vehicle of the A^ins, 
it is to be understood of these red birds, iv. 43, 6. 

In i. 92, I and 2 (not 20), firushi occurs three times, 
referring twice to the cows of the dawn, once, to the dawn 
herself. 

In iv. 15, 6, t6m drvantam ni sftnasim arush&m n& divih 
H»um mannn^fote div^dive, arushi does not refer to 
the horse or any other animal of Agni. The verse speaks 
of a horse by way of Qpmparison only, and says that the 
sacrificers clean or trim Agni, the fire, as people clean a 
horse. We cannot join arush^ in the next pada with 
firvantam in the preceding p&da, for the second n& would 
then be without any construction. The construction is 
certainly not easy, but I think it is safer to translate : 
they trim him (Agni), day by day, as they clean a strong 
horse, as they dean Arush^ the child of Dyu. In fact, as 
far as I know, arusha is never used as the name of the 
one single horse belonging to Agni, but always of two or 
more. 

In iii. 31, 21, antar (iti) krishn£[n aruahaiA dh£[ma-bbiA 
g&t, dhSma-bhiA is said to mean flames of lightning. But 
dh£man in the Big^veda does not mean flames, and it seems 
better to translate, with thy red companions, soil, the 
Maruts. 

That arushfi in one or two passages means the red cloud, 
is true. But in x. 43, 9, arusha refers to the thunderbolt 
mentioned in the same verse ; and in i. 1 14, 5, everything 
refers to Rudra, and not to a red cloud, in the proper 
sense of the word. 

Further on, where the meanings attributable to drushi in 
the Veda are collected, it is said that arushi means a red 
mare, also the teams of Agni and Ushas. Now, here, 
surely, a distinction should have been made between those 

VOL. I. C 
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passages in which arushi means a real horse, and those 
where it expresses the imaginary steeds of Agni. The 
former, it should be observed^ occur in one Mano^ala only^ 
and in places of somewhat doubtful authority, in viii. 
55» 3j ^ Vdlakhilya hymn, and in viii. 68, i8, a dana- 
stuti or panegyric. Besides, no passage is given where 
drushi means the horses of the dawn, and I doubt whether 
such a passage exists, while the verse where drushi is really 
used for the horses of Indra, is not mentioned at alL 
Lastly, two passages are set apart where drushi is supposed 
to mean flames. Now, it may be perfectly true that the 
red-horses of Agni are meant for flames, just as the red- 
horses of Indra may be the rays of the sun. But, in that 
case, the red-horses of Agni should always have been thus 
translated, or rather interpreted, and not in one passage 
only. In ix. iii, 2, arushi is said. to mean flames, but no 
further light is thrown"upon that very difficult passage. 

Verse 1, note ^. A similar expression occurs iii. 6i, 5, 
where it is said of Ushas, the dawn, that she lighted the 
lights in the sky, pra rokanS, ruruAre ranvd-sandrik. 

Verse 2, note ^. Although no name is given, the pronoun 
asya clearly refers to Indra, for it is he to whom the two 
bays belong. The nes^t verse, therefore, must likewise be 
taken as addressed to Indra, and not to the sun or the 
morning-red, spoken of as a horse in the first verse. 

Verse 3, note ^. The vocative maryfiA, which I have trans- 
lated by O men, had evidently become a mere exclamation 
at a very early time. Even in our passage it is clear that 
the poet does not address any men in particular, for he 
addresses Indra, nor is marya used in the general sense of. 
men. It means males, or male offspring. It sounds more, 
like some kind of asseveration or oath, like the Latin 
mehercle^ or Uke the English O ye powers, and it is there- 
fore quoted as a nip&ta or particle in the VH^asan. Pr4ti«. 
ii. 1 6. It certainly cannot be taken as addressed to the 
Maruts, though the Maruts are the subject of the next 
verse. 
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Verse 3, note '. UshadbhiA, an instrumental plural which 
attracted the attention of the author of the V&rttika to Pdn. 
vii. 4, 48. It occurs but once, but the regular form, 
ushobhiA, does not occur at all in the Rig»veda. The same 
grammarian mentions m&s, month, as changing the final s 
of its base into d before bhis. This, too, is confirmed hj 
Rv. ii. 24, 5, where m&dbhiA occurs. Two other words, 
svavas, offering good protection, and svatavas, of independent 
strength, mentioned together as liable to the same change, 
do not occur with bhiA in the Rig-veda, but the forms 
svavadbhiA and svatavadbhiA probably occurred in some 
other Yedic writings. SvatavadbhyaA has been pointed out 
by Professor Aufrecht in the V^asan. Sanhit& xxiv. 16, 
and svatavobhyaA in iSatap. Br. ii. 5> i, 14. That the nom. 
svavftn, which is always trisyllabic, is not to be divided into 
sva-vfin, as proposed by /S&kalya, but into su-av&n, is implied 
by V&rttika to Pfin. viii. 4, 48, and distinctly stated in the 
Siddhanta-Kaumudi. That the final n of the nom. su-avfin 
disappeared before semi-vowels is confirmed by the iSftkala- 
pr&ti^sLkhya, Si^tra 287; see alsoVd^asan. Prati^. iii. S&tra 135 
(Weber, Ind. Stud. vol. iv. p. 206). On the proper division 
of su-avas, see Aufrecht, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Moi^en- 
landischen Gesellschaft, vol. xiii. p. 499. 

Verse 4, note ^. At must here take vyiiha and be pro- 
nounced as an iambus. This is exceptional with at, but 
there are at least two other passages where the same 
pronunciation is necessary, i. 148, 4. St rotate vane & 
vi-bhii-va, though in the line immediately foUow^ing it is 
monosyllabic. Also in v. 7, 10. &t ague 4prinataA. 

Verse 4, note *. SvadhS, literally one's own place, after- 
wards, one's own nature. It was a great triumph for the 
science of Comparative Philology that, long before the 
existence of such a word as svadh& in Sanskrit was known, 
it should have been postulated by Professor Benfey in his 
Oriechische Wurzel-lexicon, published in 1839, and in the 
appendix of 1842. SvadhS was known, it is true, in the 
ordinary Sanskrit, but there it only occurred as an excla- 
mation used on presenting an oblation to the manes. It 

C 2 
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was also explained to mean food offered to deceased ances- 
tors, or to be the name of a personification of M&y& or 
worldly illusion, or of a nymph. But Professor Benfey, 
with great ingenuity, postulated for Sanskrit a noun svadhfi^ 
as corresponding to the Greek edo^ and the German siiief 
O. H. G« sit-u, Gothic sid-u. The noun svadhfi has since 
been discovered in the Veda, where it occurs very fre- 
quently; and its true meaning in many passages where 
native tradition had entirely misunderstood it, has really 
been restored by means of its etymological identification 
with the Greek edof or ^dof. See Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. ii. 
p. 134, vol xii. p. 158. 

The expressions &nu svadhfim and svadhSm 6mx are of 
frequent occurrence. They mean, according to the nature 
or character of the persons spoken of, and may be translated 
by as usual, or according to a person^s wont. Thus in our 
passage we may translate, The Maruts are born again, i. e» 
as soon as Indra appeared with the dawn, according to their 
wont ; they are always bom as soon as Indra appears, for 
such is their nature. 

i* ^^Sf 5* indra svadhKm anu hi naA babhdtha. 
. For, Indra, according to thy wont, thou art ours. 

viii. 20, 7. svadhSm finu myam n&vah — vahante. 

According to their wont, the men (the Maruts) carry 
splendour. 

viii. 88, 5. &nu svadhSm vavakshitha. 

Thou hast grown (Indra) according to thy nature. 

iv. 33, 6. inn svadhSm ribh&vaA ^ragmuA et£m. 

According to their nature, the i2ibhus went to her, soil, 
the cow ; or, according to this their nature, they came. 

iv. 52, 6. ushaA dnu svadhSm ava. 

Dawn, help ! as thou art wont. 

i. 33, II. anu svadhfim aksharan £(paA asya. 

Ab usual, or according to his nature, i. e. his strength, the 
waters flowed. 

i. 88, 6. fts&m £nu svadh&n. 

According to the nature of these libations. 

vii. ^6, 13. inu svadhSm SyudhaiA j&kkhBmku&h. 

According to their nature, stretching forth with their 
weapons. 
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iii. 51^ II. jaA te finu svadhSm £sat sut^ ni jhkkhK 
tanvam. 

Direct thy body to that libation which is according to thy 
nature, or better^ according to thy taste. 

In all these passages svadha may be rendered by manner, 
habit, usage, and dnu svadhfim would seem to correspond to 
the Greek e^ eOous. Tet the history of these words in 
Sanskrit and Greek has not been exactly the same. First 
of all we observe in Greek a division between edo^ and 
^do95 and whereas the former comes very near in meaning 
to the Sanskrit svadhS^ the latter shows in Homer a much 
more primitive and material sense. It means in Homer, 
not a person's own nature, but the own place, for instance^ 
of animals, the haunts of horses, lions, fish ; in Hesiod^ also 
of men. Svadhit in the Veda does not occur in that sense, 
although etymologically it might take the meaning of one's 
own place : cf. dha-man, /amUia^ etc. Whether in Greek 
vdof, from meaning lair, haunt, home, came, like pofio^ and 
vofxo^^ to mean habit, manner, character, which would be 
quite possible, or whether ^do9 in that meaning represents 
a second start from the same point, which in Sanskrit was 
fixed in svadh£[, is impossible to determine. In Sanskrit 
svadhfi clearly shows the meaning of one's own nature, 
power, disposition. It does not mean power or nature in 
general, but always the power of some one, the peculiarity, 
the individuality of a person. This will appear from the 
following passages : 

ii. 3, 8. tisraA Atvtk svadbayft barhiA i id&m ikkhiAnm. 
p4ntu. 

May the three goddesses protect by their power the 
sacred pile unbroken. 

iv. 13, 5. V&jk y&ti svadhaysl. > 

By what inherent power does he (the Sun) move on ? 

iv. 26, 4. a^kriiya svadhayi. 

By a power which requires no chariot, i. e. by himself 
without a chariot. 

The same expression occurs again x. 27, 19. 

In some places ' mad/ to delight, joined with svadhfiy&, 
seems to mean to revel in his strength, proud of his 
might. 
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V. 32, 4* svadh^yd midantam. 

Vritra who delights in his strength. 

vii. 47, 3. 8vadh£y& madantiA. 

The waters who delight in their strength. See x. 124, 8. 

In other passages, however, as we shall see, the same 
phrase (and this is rather unusual) requires to be taken in 
a different sense, so as to mean to rejoice in food. 

i. 164, 38. svadhayd gribhit^A. 

Held or grasped by his own strength. 

iii. 17, 5. 6yadhay& ks, ^ambhuA. 

He who blesses by his own strength. 

iii. 35, 10. indra piba svadh&y& Arit sutasya aga6h va p&hi 
^ihvaya ya^tra. 

Indra drink of the libation by thyself (by thy own power), 
or with the tongue of Agni, O worshipful. 

To drink with the tongue of Agni is a bold but not 
unusual expression, v. 51, 2. ngnih pibata ^hvay&. 

X. 159 3. y^ svadh£y& sutasya bhd^anta pitvaA. 

Those who by themselves share in the offered draught. 

i. 165, 6. kv& syfi vaA marutaA svadhfi asit yat mSm ekam 
sam-&ihatta ahi-hatye. 

Where was that custom of yours, O Maruts, that ye should 
have joined me who stand alone in the fight with Ahi ? 

vii. 8, 3. kay& naA agne vi vasaA su-vriktim kfim um (iti) 
svadhfiim rinavaA ^asyamanaA. 

In what character dost thou light up our altar, and what 
character dost thou assume when thou art praised? 

iv. 58, 4. venSt ^kam svadhay^ nih tatakshuA. 

They (the gods) made one out of* the sun, by their own 
power. 

iv. 45, 6. vi9vfin anu svadhaya AretathaA paihaA. 

You (A^vins) look after all the paths by your own 
strength. 

i. 64, 4. s&k£m ^a^ire svadhaya. 

They (the Maruts) were bom together according to their 
nature ; very much like anu 8vadh£m, i. 6, 4. One can 
hardly render it here by *they were bom by their own 
strength,* or * by spontaneous generation.* 

In other passages, however^svadhaya, meaning originally by 
its own power, or nature, comes to mean, by itself, sponte sud. 
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vii. 781 4. & asthat rfitham 8vadh&y4 yujfjim&nam. 

She, the dawn, mounted the chariot which was harnessed 
by itself, by its own power, without requiring the assistance 
of people to put the horses to. 

X. 129, 2. finit av&t&m svadhdy& t£t €kam. 

That only One breathed breathlessly, by its own strength^ 
i. e. by itself. 

In the same sense svadhfibhiA is used in several passages : 

i. 113, 13. amHt4 Xrarati svadh£bhiA. 

The immortal Dawn moves along by her own strength, 
i. e. by herself. 

viii. 10, 6. y£t v& svadhKbhiA adhi-tishMathaA ratham. 

Or whether ye mount your chariot by your own strength, 
ye Amns. 

]. 164, 30. givih mritfisya Ararat! svadhSbhiA ^martyaA 
mfirtyena s&>yoniA. 

The living moves by the powers of the dead, the immortal 
is the brother of the mortal. 

iii. 26, 8. v^shish/Aam rfitnam akrita svadhSbhiA. 

He (Agni) made the best jewel by his own powers, i. e. 
by himself. 

V. 60, 4. varKA-iva it raivatSisaA hiranyaiA abhi svadhitbhiA 
tanvSA pipi^re. 

Like rich suitors, they (the Maruts) by their own strength, 
i. e. themselves, adorn their bodies with gold ornaments. 

There are doubtful passages in which the meaning of 
svadh£[bhiA, too, is doubtful. Thus, i. 180, 6. In vi. 2, 8, 
svadhK looks like an adverb, instead of svadh&yft, and would 
then refer to pdri^m&. ' The same applies to viii. 32, 6. 

But svadhS means also food, lit. one's own portion, the 
sacrificial offering due to each god, and lastly, food in 
general. 

i. 108, 12. Y&t indrsigni (iti) ut-it& siSfryasya mddhye diwih 
svadhay& m&dkyethe (iti). 

Whether you, Indra and Agni, delight in your food at 
the rising of the sun or at midday. 

X. 15, 12. tvam ague i/itaA ^&ta-vedaA dv&/ havySni su- 
rabhini kritvi, pr& adAA pitn-bhyaA svadhayft te akshan addhi 
tvam deva prd-yat& haviWshi. 13. y^ A:a ihi pitaraA j6 *a ni 
ihfi yfin Ara vidmd yan iim (iti) Aa n£ pra-vidm&, tv^ vettha 
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yati te ^ata-vedaA svadhttbhiA ya^Mm sd-kritam ^ushasva. 
14. ye agni-dagdhSA ye anagni-dagdhfiA m£dhye divaA sva- 
dhay& mfidayante, tebhiA sva-r£/ isu^nitim etllm yath&*va- 
sim tanvam kalpayasva. 

. 12. Thou, O Agni Gatavedas, hast carried, when implored, 
the offerings which thou hast rendered sweet : thou hast given 
them to the fathers, they fed on their share. Eat thou, O 
god, the proffered oblations. 13. Our fathers who are here, 
and those who are not here, our fathers whom we know and 
those whom we do not know, thou knowest how many they 
are, O 6&taveda8, accept the well-made sacrifice with the 
sacrificial portions. 14. They who, whether burnt by fire 
or not burnt by fire, rejoice in their offering in the midst 
of heaven^ give to them, O king, that life, and thy (their) 
own body, according to thy wilL 

iii. 4, 7. sapta prikshStsaA 8vadh&y4 madanti. 

The seven horses delight in their food. 

X. 14, 7. ubhS! ra(^&n& svadhaya m&iant&. 

The two kings delighting in their food. 

ix. 113, 10. yatra kSmaA ni-kftmaA Xra, yfitra bradhnasya 
vish/apam, svadhS ^a yatra triptiA A:a tatra mfim amritam 
kridhl. 

Where wishes and desires are, where the cup of the bright 
Soma is, where there is food and rejoicing, there make me 
immortal. 

i. 154, 4* yasya tri piima m&dhun& padSni &kshiyamanA 
8vadhay& madanti. 

He (Vishnu) whose three places, full of sweet, imperish- 
able, delight or abound in food. 

V. 34, I. svadh^L amita. 

His unlimited portion or offering. 

ii. 35, 7. dhenuA svadham pipaya. 

The cow yields her food, her portion, her milk. 

i. 168, 9. St it svadhltm ishirSm pari apa^yan. 

Thereafter (the Maruts) saw the vigorous food. 

]. 176, 2. anu svadh£ yam upyate. 

After whom, or for whom, his food is scattered. 

In the tenth book svadha is used very much as it occurs 
in the later Sanskrit, as the name of a peculiar sacrificial 
rite. 
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X 14, 3. yKn A:a dev&h vavridhuA y6 ks, devib Bv£[h& anye 
Bvadh^yft any€ madanti. 

Those whom the gods cherish, and those who cherish the 
gods, the one delight in Svahfi, the others in Svadh& ; or, in 
praise and food. 

Verse 4, note ^. The expression garbha-tv&m &-irir£ is 
matched by that of iii. 60^ 3. saudhanvanKsaA amrita«tv&n 
Si irire, the Saudhanvanas (the iiibhus) obtained immor- 
tality. The idea that the Marats assumed the form of a 
garbha, lit. of an embryo or a new-bom child, is only 
meant to express that the storms burst forth from the womb 
of the sky as soon as Indra arises to do battle against the 
demon of darkness. As assisting Indra in this battle, the 
Maruts, whose name retained for a long time its purely ap- 
pellative meaning of storms, attained their rank as deities by 
the side of Indra, or, as the poet expresses it, they assumed 
their sacred name. This seems to be the whole meaning of 
the later legend that the Maruts, like the iiibhus, were not 
originally gods, but became deified for their works. 

Vdhni. 

Verse 6, note ^ S&yana explains v&hnibhiA in the sense of 
ManidbhiA, and he tells the oft-repeated story how the cows 
were carried off by the Panis from the world of the gods, 
and thrown into darkness, and how Indra with the Maruts 
conquered them and brought them back. Everybody seems 
to have accepted this explanation of Sftyana, and I myself 
do not venture to depart from it. Yet it should be stated 
that the use of vfihni as a name of the Maruts is by no 
means well established. V&hni is in fact a most difficult 
word in the Veda. In later Sanskrit it means fire, and is 
quoted also as a name of Agni, the god of fire, but we do 
not learn why a word which etymologically means carrier, 
from vah, to carry, should have assumed the meaning of fire. 
It may be that vah, which in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
means chiefly to carry, expressed originally the idea of 
moving about (the German be-wegen)^ in which case v&h-ni, 
fire, would have been formed with the same purpose as 
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ag-ni, iff'fiisy fire, from Sk. a^, ay-a, aff-o. But in Sanskrit 
Agni is so constantly represented as the carrier of the 
sacrificial oblation, that something may be said in favour 
of the Indian scholastic interpreters who take v&hni, as 
applied to Agni, in the sense of carrier. However that 
may be, it admits of no doubt that vahni, in the Veda also, 
is distinctly applied to the bright fire or light* In some 
passages it looks very much like a proper name of Agni, 
iii his various characters of terrestrial and celestial light. 
It is used for the sacrificial fire : 

v. 50, 4. yatra vfliniA abhi-hitaA. 

Where the sacrificial fire is placed. 

It is applied to Agni : 

vii. 7, 5. fis&di Yfitih vahniA &-^aganvi[n agniA brahmS. 

The chosen light came nigh^ and sat down, Agni, the priest. 

Here Agni is^ as usual, represented as a priest, chosen 
like a priest, for the performance of the sacrifice. But, for 
that very reason, vahni may here have the meaning of priest, 
which, as we shall see, it has in many places, and the trans- 
lation would then be more natural : He, the chosen minister, 
came near and sat down, Agni, the priest. 

viii. 23, 3. vahniA vindate vasu. 

Agni finds wealth (for those who ofier sacrifices?). 

More frequently vdhni is applied to the celestial Agni, or 
other solar deities, where it is difficult to translate it in 
English except by an adjective : 

iii. 5, T. fipa dvSrIl tdmasaA v&hniA fivar (ity &vaA). 

Agni opened the two doors of darkness. 

i. 160, 3.* saA vdhniA putraA pitr6A pavitra-v&n punfiti 
dhiraA bhuvanani mkj&yk. 

That light, the son of the two parents, full of brightness, 
the wise, brightens the world by his power. 

Agni is even called v&hni-tama (iv. i, 4), which hardly 
means more than the brightest. 

ii. 17, 4. &t r6dasi (iti) ffy6tish& vahniA & atanot. 

Then the luminous (Indra) stretched out or filled heaven 
and earth with his light. 

ii. 38, I. ut Am (iti) syaA devfiA savitfii — vahniA asth&t. 

The bright Savitar, the luminous, arose. 

Besides this meaning of light or fire, however, there are 
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clearly two other meanings of vahni which must be admitted 
in the Veda, first that of a carrieri vehicle, and, it may be, 
horse ; secondly that of minister or priest. 

vi. 57, 3. Bfi&h anyasya vabnayaA h6n (iti) anyisya s&m- 
bhrita* 

The bearers of the one (Pushan) are goats, the bays are 
yoked for the other (Indra). 

i. 14, 6. ghrita-prish/A&A maaaA-yu$raA ye tv& v&ha&ti 
v^hnayaA. 

The horses with shining backs, obedient to thy will^ which 
carry thee (Agni). 

viij. 3, 23. y^smai any€ da«a pr6ti dhuram v&hanti vahnayaA. 

A horse against whom other ten horses carry a weight ; 
i. e. it requires ten horses to carry the weight which this 
one horse carries. (See x. 11, 7. v&ham&naA a^vaiA.) 

ii. 37, 3. m&lyantu te v^hnayaA y€bhiA lyase. 

May thy horses be fat on which thou goest. 

ii. 24, 13. utd SsiAthSA inn mnvanti vahnayaA. 

The very quick horses (of Brahmaitaspati) listen. These 
may be the flames, but they are conceived as carriers or 
horses. 

i. 44, 13. ^rudhi «rut-kama vahni-bhiA. 

Agni, who hast ears to hear, hear, on thy horses. Unless 
v^hni-bhiA is joined with the words that follow, devalA 
saySva-bhiA. 

iii. 6, 2. vaAyant4m te v&hnayaA sapta-^ihvllA*. 

May thy seven-tongued horses be called. Here vfihnayaA 
is clearly meant for the flames of Agni, yet I doubt whether 
we should be justified in dropping the simile, as the plural 
of v&hni is nowhere used in the bald sense of flames. 

In one passage vdhni is used as a feminine, or at all 
events applied to a feminine subject : 

viii. 94, I. yukt£ vfihniA r&thfin&m. 

She is yoked as the drawer of the chariots. 

The passages in which vahni is applied to Soma in the 
9th and loth MaiMblas throw little light on the subject, 
(ix. 9, 6; ao, 5; 6; 36, 2; 64, 19; 89, i; x. loi, 10.) 

Instead of yisSm vi^patiA, lord of men (vii. 7, 4), we find 

* Cf. i. 58, 7. sapU guhy%h. 
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ix. io8, lo. visSm vabniA n& vigp&tih. One feels inclined to 
translate here vahniA by leader, but it is more likely that 
vahni is here again the common name of Soma, and that it 
is inserted between vi^am n& vispitihf which is meant to 
form one phrase. 

In ix. 97, 34, tisr^ vS^aA irayati pr& v^hniA, we may take 
vihni as the common appellation of Soma. But it may also 
mean minister or priest, as in the passages which we have 
now to examine. Cf. x. ii, 6. 

For besides these passages in which v&hni clearly means 
vector, carrier, drawer, horse, there is a large class of verses 
in which it can only be translated by minister, i. e. officiating 
minister, and, as it would seem, chiefly singer or reciter. 

The verb vah was used in Sanskrit in the sense of carry- 
ing out (ud-vah, ausfuhren), or performing a rite, particularly 
as applied to the reciting of hymns. Hence such compounds 
as ukth&-v&has or st6ma-v&has, offering hymns of praise. 
Thus we read: 

V. 79, 4. abhi ye tv& vibhft-vari st6maiA grinanti 
vahnayaA. 

The ministers who praise thee, splendid Dawn, with 
hymns. 

L 48, II. y^ tv& grin£nti vahnayaA. 

The ministers who praise thee. 

vii. 75, 5. ushiiA ukkhoti vahni-bhiA grin&nfi. 

The dawn lighte up, praised by the ministers. 

vi. 39, I. mandr^ya kav^A divyasya v&hneA. 

Of the sweet poet, of the heavenly priest .... 

vii. 82, 4. yuvSm it yut-su pritenftsu vfihnayaA yuvfim 
ksh^masya pra-save mit&^navaA is&a& v&svaA ubh&yasya 
k&r&vaA indr&varunft su-h£vft hav&mahe. 

We, as ministers, invoke you only in fights and battles ; 
we, as supplicants, (invoke) you for the granting of treasure ; 
we, as poete, (invoke) you, the lords of twofold wealth, you, 
Indra and Yaruna, who listen to our calL 

vi. 32, 3. s£A v&hni-bhiA rikva-bhiA g6shu ^vat mita^u* 
bhiA puru-kntvft ^g&ya. 

He (Indra) was victorious often among the cows, always 
with celebrating and suppliant ministers. 

I have placed these two passages together because they 
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seem to me to illustrate each other, and to show that 
although in the second passage the celebrating and sup* 
pliant ministers may be intended for the Maruts, yet no 
argument could be drawn from this verse in favour of vfihni 
by itself meaning the Maruts. See also viii. 6, 2*, 12^ 15 ; 
X. 114, 2. 

iv. 21, 6. h6t4 j&h naA mah£n sam-vdraneshu vShnih. 

The Hotar who is our great priest in the sanctuaries. 

i. 128, 4. vahniA vedhSA d^ayata. 

Because the wise priest (Agni) was born. 

The same name which in these passages is applied to 
Agni, is in others, and^ as it will be seen> in the same 
sense, applied to Indra. 

ii. 21, 2. tuvi-gr&ye vahnaye. 

To the strong-voiced priest or leader. 

The fact that v&hni is followed in several passages by 
ukthaiA would seem to show that the office of the vahni 
was chiefly that of recitation or of addressing prayers to 
the gods. 

iii. 20, I. agnim ushfisam amn& dadhi-kram vi-ush/ishu 
havate vShnih nktheih. 

The priest at the break of day calls with his hymns Agni, 
Ushas, the A^vins, and Dadhikr&. 

i. 184, I. tS v&m ady& tau aparam huvema nkkh&nty&m 
ush&si vfihniA ukthaiA. 

Let us invoke the two A^vins to-day and to-morrow, the 
priest with his hymns is there when the dawn appears. 

In a similar sense, it would seem, as vfihniA ukthaiA, the 
Vedic poets frequently use the words v&hniA ftsK. This &sl[ is 
the instrumental singular of &s, mouth, and it is used in other 
phrases also of the mouth as the instrument of praise. 

vi. 32, I. va^ne «&n-tam&ni v&Aamsi &b& sth&vir&ya 
taksham. 

I have shaped with my mouth blessed words to the 
wielder of the thunderbolt, the strong Indra. 

X* 115, 3. &S& vahnim ni ^A:ish& vi-rap^inam. 

He who sings with his flame as the poet with his 
mouth. See also i. 38, 14. mimiM «16kam ftsyS, make a 
song in thy mouth. 

Thus we find vahniA ftsS in the same place in the sixth 
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and seventh Mandialas (vi. i6, 9; vii. 16, 9), in the phrase 
vdhniA &sSi viduA-taraA^ applied to Agni in the sense of the 
priest wise with his mouth, or taking v&ni^ &sSi as it were 
one word, the wise poet. 

i. 129, 5. vahniA &siy vahniA naA ikkha, 

Indra, as a priest by his lips, as a priest coming towards us. 

From the parallelism of this passage it would seem that 
Professor Roth concluded the meaning of &b& * to be near, 
or coram. 

i. 76, 4. pra^fi-vat& v&A:as& vfliniA ftsS S ^a huv^ ni kn 
satsi ihi, devaiA. 

With words in which my people join, I, the poet, invoke, 
and thou (Agni) sittest down with the gods. 

vi. 1 1, 2. p&vak&y& jruhvS vahniA isi. 

Thou, a poet with a bright tongue, O Agni ! 

The question now arises in what sense vahni is used when 
appUed without further definition to certain deities. Most 
deities in the Veda are represented as driving or driven, and 
many as poets or priests. When the Amns are called v^hni, 
viii. 8, 12; vii. 73, 4, it may mean riders. But when the 
Vi^ve Devas are so called, i. 3, 9, or the i^ibhus, the exact 



* As, mouth, the Latin 0$, orist hM been derived from a root as, to breathe, 
preserved in the Sanskrit as-u, spirit^ ssu-ra, endowed with spirit, living, the 
living god. Though I agree with Curtius in admitting a primitive root as, to 
breathe, from which a»-u, breath, must have sprung, I have always hesitated 
about the derivation of As and ftsya, mouth, from the same root. I do not 
think, however, that the lengthening of the vowel in As is bo great a difficulty 
as has been supposed (Kuhn, Zeitschrift, voL zvii. p. 145). Several roots lengthen 
their vowel a, when used as substantives without derivative suffixes. In some 
cases this lengthening is restricted to the Anga base, as in anadv&h ; in others 
to the Anga and Pada base, as in vi«vavft<, visvavftcfbhiA, &c. ; in others again 
it pervades the whole declension, as in turAshit; (see SAnokrit Grammar, 
§§ 110, ao8, 175.) Among ordinary words vAik offisrs a clear instance of a 
lengthened vowel. In the Veda we find ritlsh^ttiam, vi. 14, 4, and rittshrfham 
(SanhitA), i. 64, 15. We find vAh in apsu-vAh (SAm. Yed.), indra-vAli, havya-vAh. 
Sah at the end of compounds, such as nri-sah, pritanA-sah, bhiiii-sah, satrA-sah, 
vibhA-sah, sadA-sah, varies between a long and short A : (see Regnier, £tude 
BUT Tidiome du V^das, p. ii i.) At all events no instance has yet been pointed 
out in Sanskrit, showing the same contraction which we should have to admit 
if, as has been proposed, we derived As from av-as, or from an-as. From an 
we have in the Veda Ani^ mouth or &oe, L 53, 15. From as, to breathe, the 
Latin tmen, originally ot-men, a whisper, might likewise be derived. 
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meaning is more doubtful. The Maruts are certainly riders, 
and we can even prove that they were supposed to sit on 
horseback and to have the bridle through the horse's nostrils, 
(v. 6 1, a). But if in our verse i. 6, 5, we translate v&hni as 
an epithet, rider, and not only as an epithet, but as a name of 
the Maruts, we cannot support our translation by independent 
evidence, but must rely partly on the authority of Sdya^ta, 
partly on the general tenour of the text before us, where the 
Maruts are mentioned in the preceding verse, and, if I am 
right, in the verse following also. On the other hand, if 
vahni can thus be used as a name of the Maruts, there is at 
least one other passage which would gain in clearness by 
the admission of that meaning, viz. 

X. 138, I. tava ty^ iudra sakhy^shu vfihnayaA — ^vi adar- 
diruA valam. 

In thy fiiendship, Indra, these Maruts tore asunder the 
cloud. 

Verse 5, note ^. I have translated vi/u by stronghold, 
though it is only an adjective meaning firm. Dr. Oscar Meyer, 
in his very able essay Quaestiones Homericae, specimen 
prius, Bonna*, 1867, has tried to show that this vi/ii is the 
original form of I\(Of, and he has brought some further 
evidence to show that the siege and conquest of Troy, as I 
pointed out in my Lectures on the Science of Language, 
vol. ii. p. 470, was originally described in language borrowed 
firom the siege and conquest of the dark night by the powers 
of light, or from the destruction of the cloud by the weapons 
of Indra. It ought to be considered, however, that vi/u in 
the Veda has not dwindled down as yet to a mere name, 
and that therefore it may have originally retained its purely 
appellative power in Greek as well as in Sanskrit, and from 
meaning a stronghold in general, have come to mean the 
stronghold of Troy. 

Verse 5, note ^ The bright cows are here the cows of 
the morning, the dawns, or the days themselves, which are 
represented as rescued at the end of each night by the 
power of Indra, or similar solar gods. Indra's companions 
in that daily rescue are the Maruts, the storms, or the 
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breezes of the morning, the same companions who act even 
a more prominent part in the battle of Indra against the 
dark clouds ; two battles often mixed up together. 

Verse 6, note ^. The reasons why I take giraA as a mas- 
culine in the sense of singer or praiser, may be seen in a 
note to i. 37, 10. 

Verse 6, note \ y&th& mafim, lit. according to their mind, 
according to their heart's desire. Cf. ii. 24, 13. 

Verse 7, note ^. The sudden transition from the plural 
to the singular is strange^ but the host of the Maruts is 
frequently spoken of in the singular, and nothing else can 
here be intended. It may be true, as Professor Benfey 
suggests, that the verses here put together stood (»iginally 
in a different order, or that they were taken from different 
sources. Yet though the S&ma-veda would seem to sanction 
a small alteration in the order of the verses, the alteration 
of verses 7, 4, 5, as following each other, would not help us 
much. The Atharva-veda sanctions no change in the order 
of these verses. 

The transition to the dual at the • end of the verse is 
likewise abrupt, not more so, however, than we are prepared 
for in the Veda. The su^estion of the Nirukta (iv. 12) 
that these duals might be taken as instrumentals of the 
singular, is of no real value. 

Verse 7, note \ Dnkshase, a very valuable form, a second 
person singular conjunctive of the First Aorist Atmanepada, 
the termination ^ sase' corresponding to Greek crfiy as the 
conjunctive takes the personal terminations of the present 
in both languages. Similar forms, viz. prikshase, x. 2^5 7, 
mamsase, x. 27, 10; Ath. Veda vii. 20, 2—6, and possibly 
vivakshase, x. 21, 1—8, 24, 1—3, 25, i— 11, will have to be 
considered hereafter. (Nirukta, ed. Roth, p. 30, Notes.) 

Verse 8, note K Ariati, which I have here translated by 
he cries aloud, means Uterally, he celebrates. I do not 
know of any passage where arifcati, when used, as here» 
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mthout an object, means to shine, as Professor Benfey 
translates, it. The real difEcultj, however, lies in makha, 
which Sayana explains by sacrifice, and which I have 
ventured to translate by priest or sacrificer. Makha, as an 
adjective, means, as far as we can judge, strong or vigorous^ 
and is applied to various deities, such as P&shan i. 138, i, 
Savitar vi. 71, i, Soma xi. 20, 7, Indra iii. 34, a, the 
Maruts i. 64, ii; vi 66, 9. By itself, makha is never 
used as the name of any deity, and it cannot therefore, as 
Professor Roth proposes, be used in our passage as a name 
of Indra, or be referred to Indra as a significant adjective. 
In i. 119, 3, makha is applied to men or warriors, but it 
does not follow that makha by itself means warrior, though 
it may be connected with the Greek m^X^^ ^^ a-v/jLfjLayof. 
See Curtius, Grundziige, p. 293; Grassmann, in Kuhn^s 
, Zeitschrift, vol xvi. p. 164. 

There are two passages where makhd refers to an enemy 
of the godS) ix. loi, 13; x. 171, a. 

Among the remaining passages theYe is one where makh& 
is used in parallelism with v^ni, x. 11, 6. vivakti vahniA, 
su-apasy&te makh&A. Here I propose to translate, The poet 
speaks out, the priest works well. The same meaning seems 
to me applicable likewise to the phrase makh&sya d&vdne, 
to the ofiering of the priest. 

i. 134, I. & y&hi d&v&ne, vayo (iti), makhasya d&vfine. 

Come, V&yu, to the ofiering, to the ofiering of the piiest. 

viii. 7, 27. & naA makh&ya d&vdne — devasaA upa gantafM. 

Come, gods, to the ofiering of our priest. 

Professor Roth proposes to render makhi in these passages 
by 'attestation of joy, celebration, praise,^ and he takea 
d&v&ne, as I have done, as a dative of d&v&n, a nomen 
actianis, meaning, the giving. There are some passages 
where one feels inclined to admit a noun d&vana, and to 
take d&vane as a locative sing. 

vi. 71, 2. dev&sya vay&m savituA s&vimani 

«r^sh/Ae'sy&ma vasunaA ka. dftvane. 

May we be in the favour of the god Savitar, and in the 
best award of his treasure. 

In ii. II, I, and ii. 11, 12, the locative would likewise 
be preferable ; but there is a decided majority of passages 

VOL. I. D 
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in which d&v&ne occurs and where it is to be taken as a 
dative*^ nor is there any other instance in the Veda of a 
nomen actionis being formed by vana. It is better^ there- 
fore^ in vi 71, :», to refer ^shfAe to sdvimani^ and to make 
allowance in the other passages for the idiomatic use of such 
phrases as d4v£ne y&s&n&m or rkjah dkv&ae. 

The termination vane explains^ as has been shown by 
Professor Benfey^ Greek infinitives such as SoSvat, i. e. 
3o€vai or SoFeyai = Sanskrit d&-vfine. The termination mane 
in di[-mane^ for the purpose of giving, explains, as the same 
scholar has proved, the ancient infinitives in Greek, such 
as S6-fi€vai, It may be added that the regular infinitives 
in Greek, ending in ei/ai, as XeXoix-ei^ai, are likewise 
matched by Vedic forms such as ix. 61, 30. dhurv-ane, or 
vi. 61, 13. vibhv-^e. In the termination eip, which stands 
for evty like ei^ for co-i, we have, on the contrary, not a . 
dative, but a locative of an abstract noun in an, both cases, 
as we see from their juxta-position in vi. 71, :», being equally 
applicable to express the relation which we are accustomed 
to call infinitive. 

Verses 9 and 10, note ^. Although the names for earth, 
sky, and heaven vary in difierent parts of the Veda, yet the 
expression div^ roAranam occurs so frequently that we can 
hardly take it in this place in a sense different from its 
ordinary meaning. Professor Benfey thinks that rokani 
may here mean ether, and he translates ' come from heaven 
above the ether ;' and in the next verse, ' come from heaven 
above the earth.' At first, every reader would feel inclined 
to take the two phrases, divaA vk ro^anat adhi, and divliA 
v& pSrthiv&t &ihi, as parallel; yet I believe they are not 
quite so. 

The following passages will show that the two words 
roA:anam div^ belong together, and that they signify the 
light of heaven, or the bright place of heaven. 

viii. 98, 3* igSLkkheJi roton&m divih. 



* Rv. i. 61, 10 ; 123, 5 ; 134, 2 ; 139, 6 ; ii. i, 10 ; iv. 39, 5 ; 33, 9 ; v. 59, 
I ; 4 ; 65. 3 ; viu. 25, lO ; 45. 10 ; (9a, a6) ; 46, 25 ; 27 ; 63, 5 ; <59» '7 ; 70, 
12; ix. 93, 4 ; X. 32. 5; 44. 7; 50, 7. 
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Thou (Indra) wentest to the light of heaven. 

i. 155, 3. adhi roA:an€ div^. 

In the light of heaven. 

iii. 6, 8. urau v& j6 antarikshe — divaA v& ye ro^an^. 

In the wide sky, or in the light of heaven. 

viii. 82^ 4. upame roArane divdA. 

In the highest light of heaven. 

ix. 86, 2,y. tntiye prishMe adhi roA:ane divaA. 

On the third ridge, in the light of heaven. See also i. 
105, 5 ; viii, 69, 3. 

The very phrase which we find in our verse, only with kit 
instead of y&, occurs again, i. 49, i ; viii. 8, 7 ; and the 
same sense must probably be assigned to viii. i> 18^ adha 
gmnh adha y& div&A brihataA roAranat adhi. 

Either firom the earth, or from th^ light of the great 
heaven, increase, O Indra ! 

RoAana also occurs in the plural : 

i. 146, I. vi^& divaA roXranS. 

All the bright regions of heaven. 

S4yana: 'All the bright palaces of the gods.' See iii. 12, 9. 

The same word roArana, and in the same sense, is also 
joined with siXrya and naka. 

Thus, i. 14, 9. sffryasya ro*anfit vi*van devfin — h6ta iha 
vakshati. 

May the Hotar bring the Vi^e Devas hither firom the 
light of the sun, or firom the bright realm of the sun. 

^* ^2j 3* 7^ roArane parastat stfryasya. 

The waters which are above, in the bright realm of the 
sun, and those which are below. 

i. 19, 6. ye n£kasya &dhi roAan^, divi devasaA asate. 

They who in the light of the firmament^ in heaven, are 
enthroned as gods. 

Here divi, in heaven, seems to be the same as the light 
of the firmament, nSkasya ro^anl. 

Thus roArana occurs also firequently by itself, when it 
clearly has the meaning of heaven. 

It is said of the dawn, i. 49, 4 ; of the sun, i. 50, 4; and 
of Indra, iii. 44, 4. 

vi*vam & bhiti roArandm, they light up the whole sky. 

We also read of three roAanas, where, though it is diflScult 

D 2 
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to say what is really meant^ we must translate^ the three 
skies. The cosmography of the Veda is, as I said before, 
somewhat vague and varying. There is, of course, the 
natural division of the world into heaven and earth (dyii and 
bhiKmi), and the threefold division into earth, sky, and l^eaven, 
where sky is meant for the region intermediate between 
heaven and earth (prithiv?, antariksha, dyu). There is also 
a fourfold division, for instance, 

viii. 97, 5. yat va fisi roAane div^ 

samudr&ya idhi vish/&pi, 

yii pSrthive sadane vntrahan-tama, 

y&t antarikshe & gain. 

Whether thou, O greatest killer of Vritra, art in the light 
of heaven, or in the basin of the sea, or in the place of the 
earth, or in the sky, come hither ! 

v« 5^9 7' 7^ vavridh&ita p&rthiv&A y^ urau ant&rikshe £, 
yfiffiae v& nadinfim sadhd-sdie v& mah^ divaA. 

The Maruts who grew, being on the earth, those who are 
in the wide sky, or in the compass of the rivers, or in the 
abode of the great heaven. 

But very soon these three or more regions are each 
spoken of as threefold. Thus, 

i. 102, 8. tisr^ bhiKmtA trini roksxxSi, 

The three earths, the three skies. 

ii. 27, 9. tri roAanS divyS dhfirayanta. 

The Adityas support the three heavenly skies. 

V. 69, I. trf roAanS varuna trfn uta dyfin trini mitra 
dhfirayathaA rig&msu 

Mitra and Varuna, you support the three lights, and the 
three heavens, and the three skies. 

Here there seems some confusion, which S&y ana's com- 
mentary makes even worse confounded. What can roitan£ 
mean as distinct from dyu and rd^as ? The fourth verse of 
the same hymn throws no light on the subject, and I should 
feel inclined to take divyfi-pSrthivasya as one word, though 
even then the cosmic division here adopted is by no means 
clear. However, there is a still more complicated division 
alluded to in iv. 53, 5 : 

triA ant&riksham savit£ mahi-tvanS tri r&ffSLmsi pari-bhiKA 
trfni roAranS, tisr^ divaA prithiviA tisr^ invati. 
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Here we have the sky thrice, three welkins, three Ughts, 
three heavens, three earths. 

A careful consideration of all these passages will show, I 
think, that in our passage we must take div^ v& lofanKt 
&lhi in its usual sense, and that we cannot separate the 
two words. 

In the next verse, on the contrary, it seems equally clear 
that divih and pifrthivat must be separated. At all events 
there is no passage in the Rig-veda where pSrthivst is joined 
as an adjective with dyti. P£rthiva as an adjective is fre- 
quently joined with rd$ras, never with dyu. See i. 8i, 5; 90, 
7; viii. 88, 5; ix. 7a, 8: in the plural, i. 154, i; v. 81, 3; 

vi. 3h a ; 49> 3- 

PSrthivdni also occurs by itself, when it means the earth, 

as opposed to the sky and heaven. 

X. 32, 2. vi indra yasi divyfini roAranfl vi piirthiv&ni r^as&. 

Indra thou goest in the sky between the heavenly lights 
and the earthly. 

viii. 94, 9. & y6 visvk parthivani paprdthan roAanfi div&A. 

The Maruts who stretched out all the earthly lights, and 
the lights of heaven. 

vi. 61, II. &-paprushi p&rthiv&ni uni ra^aA ant&riksham. 

Sarasvati filling the earthly places, the wide welkin, the 
sky. This is a doubtful passage. 

Lastly, piirthiv&ni by itself seems to signify earth, sky, 
and heaven, if those are the three regions which Vishnu 
measured with his three steps; or east, the zenith, and 
west, if these were intended as the three steps of that 
deity. For we read : 

i« 1 55 J 4- y^ pSrthivani tri-bhiA it v%fima-bhiA uni krfi- 
mish/a. 

He (Vishnu) who strode wide with his three strides across 
the r^ons of the earth. 

These two concluding verses might also be laken as 
containing the actual invocation of the sacrificer, which is 
mentioned in verse 8. In that case the full stop at the 
end of verse 8 should be removed. 
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MAArZ)ALA I, StTKTA 19. 

AsHrAKA I, Adhyaya 1, Varga 36-37. 

1. Prdti tydm Hrum adhvar&m go-plthSya pr4 
hAyase, manit-bhiA agne & gahi. 

2. Nahl dev^ ni mdrtya^ mahdA tdva krdtum 
pai4^, mardt-bhiA agne £ gahi. 

3. Y6 mah^ rd^asaA viddA vl^ve devfisaA adnihaA, 
manifr-bhiA agne & gahi 

nu^nimif agne « gahi. 



1. Wilson : Earnestly art thou invoked to this perfect rite, 
to drink the Soma juice : come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

Benfey : Zu diesem schonen Opfer wiret du gerufen, zum 
Trank der Milch I — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni ! komm ! 

Lanolois : Le sacrifice est pr^par^ avec soin j nous fappe- 
lons k yenir goiiter des nos libations : Agni, viens avec les 
Marouts. 

2. Wilson : No god nor man has power over a rite (dedi- 
cated) to thee, who art mighty : come, Agni, with the 
Maruts. • 

Benfey : Denn nicht ein Gott, kein Sterblicher ragt iiber 
dein, des Grossen, Macht — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni I 
komm I 

Lakglois : Aucun dieu, aucun mortel n'est assez fort pour 
lutter contre un £tre aussi grand que toi : Agni, viens avec 
les Marouts. 
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Hymn to Agni (the god of Fibe) and the 
Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

1. Thou art called forth to this fair sacrifice for a 
draught of milk ; ^ with the Maruts come hither, 
Agni! 

2. No god indeed, no mortal, is beyond the might * 
of thee, the mighty one; with the Maruts come 
hither, Agni ! 

3. They who know of the great sky,* the Vi^ve 
Devas* without guile;* with those Maruts come 
hither, O Agni! 

4. The wild ones who sing their song,* unconquer- 
able by force ; with the Maruts come hither, 
Agni! 



3. Wilson : Who all are divine^ and devoid of malignity, 
and who know (how to cause the descent) of great waters : 
come^ Agni^ with the Maruts. 

Benfey: Die guten Gotter, welche all bestehen in dem 
weiten Raum — Mit diesen Marut's^ Agni I komm 1 

Lakglois : Tous ces dieux bienfaiteurs (des hommes) con- 
naissent ce vaste monde (ou r^gne la lumidre) : Agni, viens 
avec les Marouts. 

4. Wilson : Who are fierce, and send down rain, and 
are unsurpassed in strength : come, Agni, with the Ma- 
ruts. 

Benfey: Die schrecklich-unbesiegbaren, die machtiglich 
Licht angefacht — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni ! komm ! 

Lanolois : Mena9ants, dou4a d'une force invincible, ils 
peuvent obscurcir la lumidre du spleil : Agni, viens avec les 
Marouts. 
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5. Y^ subhr^ ghord-vaxpasaA su-kshatrfisaA risSi' 
dasaA, manit-bhiA agne S, gahi. 

6. Y^ nfflcasya ddhi ro^and divl devSsafe 4sate, 
manit-bhiA agne & gahi. 

7. Y^ Inkhdyanti pArvatstn tirdA samudrdm arna- 
v^m, manit-bhiA agne S, gahi. 

8. A y^ tanvdnti rasmi-bhiA tir^ samudrdm dgrasa, 
manit-bhiA agne S, gahi. 

9. Abhi tvfir pArvA-pltaye srigr^mi somy6m mddhu, 
manit-bhiA agne & gahi. 



5. Wilson : Who are brilliant^ of terrific forms, who are 
possessors of great wealth, and are devourers of the malevo- 
lent : come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

Benpey: Die glanzend-g^au'ngestaltigen^ hochherrschend- 
feindvemiehtenden — Mit diesen Marufs, Agni! komm I 

Lanolois : Resplendissants^ revetns d'une forme terrible, ils 
peuvent donner les riehesses, comme ils peuvent aussi d^traire 
lenrs ennemis : Agni, viens avec les Marouts. 

6. Wilson: Who are divinities abiding in the radiant 
heaven above the sun : come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

Benfet : Die Ootter die im Himmel sind ob dem Lichtkreis 
des Gottersitz's — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni ! komm ! 

Langlois : Sous la v6ute brillante du ciel, ces dieux s'elSvent 
et vont s'asseoir : Agni, viens avec les Marouts. 

7. Wilson: Who scatter the clouds, and agitate the sea 
(with waves) : come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

Benfby : Welche iiber das wogende Meer hinjagen die Wol- 
kenschaar — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni ! komm ! 
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5. They who axe brilliant, of awful shape, powerful, 
and devourers of foes ; with the Manits come hither, 
Agni! 

6. They who in heaven are enthroned as gods, in 
the light of the firmament ; * with the Maruts come 
hither, Agni 1 

7. They who toss the clouds^ across the surging 
sea ;* with the Maruts come hither, O Agni ! 

8. They who shoot with their darts across the 
sea with might; with the Maruts come hither, 
Agni ! 

9. I pour out to thee for the early draught the 
sweet (juice) of Soma ; with the Maruts come hither, 
Agni ! 



Lakolois: lis soulevent et poussent les montagnes (de 
noages) au-dessue de l^abime des mers: Agni^ viens avec 
les Marouts. 

8. Wilson : Who spread (through the firmament), along 
with the rays (of the sun), and, with their strength, agitate 
the ocean : come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

BsNFBY: Die mit Blitzen schleuderen machtig iiber das 
Meer hinaus — Mit diesen Marut's^ Agni I komm I 

liANGLOis: lis etendent avec force les rayons k travers 
FOc^n (cdeste) : Agni, viens avec les Marouts. 

9. Wilson: I pour out the sweet Soma juice for thy 
drinking, (as) of old : come, Agni^ with the Maruts. 

Benfey: Ich giesse zu dem erst^n Trank fur dich des 
Soma Honig aus — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni ! komm I 

Lanqlois : A toi cette premiere libation ; je t'offre la douce 
boisson du soma : Agni, viens avec les Marouts. 
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COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Medhatithi^ of the family of 
Kanva. The metre is G&yatii throughout. 

Verse 1, note \ Gopithd is explained by Yaska and 
Sayana as drinking of Soma. I have kept to the literal 
signification of the word^ a draught of milk. In the last 
verse of our hymn the libation offered to Agni and the 
Maruts is said to consist of Soma, but Soma was commonly 
mixed with milk. The other meaning assigned to gopithi, 
protection, would give the sense : ^ Thou art called for the 
sake of protection.' But pitha has clearly the sense of 
drinking in soma-pitha^ Rv. i. 51, 7, and must therefore be 
taken in the same sense in gopithl 

Verse 2, note \ The Sanskrit kratu expresses power both 
of body and mind. 

Verse 3, note ^. The sky or welkin (ra^as) is the proper 
abode of the Maruts, and ' they who know of means simply 
* they who dwell' in the great sky. The Vedic poets dis- 
tinguish commonly between the three worlds, the earth, 
prithivi, f., or parthiva, n. ; the sky, ra^as ; and the 
heaven, dyu : see i. 6, 9, note ^ The phrase mahaA rdjra- 
saA occurs i. 6, 10; 168, 6, &c. SayaTza takes ra^as for 
water or rain : see on this my article in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 
voL xii. p. 28. The identification of ragras with epefio^ 
/ " " (Leo Meyer, in Kuhn's Zeitschrifi;, vol. vi. p. 19) must remain 

doubtful until stronger evidence has been brought forward 
in support of a Greek j3 representing a Sanskrit ff, even 
in the middle of a word. See my article in Kuhn's Zeit- 
schrift, voL XV. p. 215 ; Curtius, Grundzuge, p. 421. 

Verse 3, note \ The appellation Vi^e devSA, all gods 
together, or, more properly, host-gods, is often applied to 
the Maruts; cf. i. 23, 8; 10. Benfey connects this line with 
the preceding verse, considering Vwve devSA, it seems, in- 
appropriate as an epithet of the Maruts. 

Verse 3, note '. On adriih, without guile or deceit, 
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without hatred, see Kuhn's excellent article, Zeitschrift 
fiir die Vergleichende Sprachforschung, vol. i. pp. 179, 193. 
Adruh is applied to the Maruts again in viii. 46, 4, though 
in connection with other gods. It is applied to the Vi*ve 
Devas, Rv. l 3, 9 ; ix. 102, 5 : the Adityas, Rv. viii. 19, 34 ; 
67, i3< the Rudras, Rv. ix. 73, 7 : to Heaven and Earth, 
Rv. ii. 41, 21 ; iii. -36, i ; iv. 56, %\ vii. 66, 18 : to Mitra 
and Varuna, Rv. v. 68, 4 : to Agni, Rv. vi. 15, 7 ; viii. 44, 
10. The form adhruk occurs in the sixth Mancfola only. 

Verse 4, note ^ S&yana explains arka by water. Hence 
Wilson : ' Who are fierce and send down rain.* But arki 
has only received this meaning of water in the artificial 
system of interpretation first started by the authors of the 
Brfihmamts, who had lost all knowledge of the natural sense 
of the ancient hymns. The passages in which ark& is 
explained as water in the Br&hmanas are quoted by Sayana, 
but they require no refutation. On the singing of the 
Maruts see note to i. 38, 15. The perfect in the Veda, 
like the perfect in Horner^ has firequently to be rendered in 
English by the pi'esent. 

Verse 6, note ^. N^ika must be translated by firmament, 
as there is no other word in English besides heaven, and 
this is wanted to render dyu. LUte the Jewish firmament, 
the Indian n^a, too, is adorned with stars ; cf. i. 68, 10. 
pip&a nSkam stribhiA. Dyu, heaven, is supposed to be 
above the ra^s, sky or welkin. Kuhn^s Zeitschrift, vol. xii. 
p. 28. 

Sayana : ' In the radiant heaven above the sun.* See note * 
to i- 6, 9 ; p. 34. 

Verse 7, note ^. That parvata (mountain) is used in the 
sense of cloud, without any further explanation, is clear 
firom many passages : 

i. 57, 6. tv4m tarn indra p&ratam maham unim va^ena 
va^rin parva-«aA Arakartitha. 

Thou, Indra, hast cut this great broad cloud to pieces 
with thy lightning. Cf. i. 85, lO. 

We actually find two similes mixed up together, such 
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as v. 32, 2. ^dheA parvatasya, the udder of the cloud. In 
the Edda^ too^ the rocks^ said to have been fashioned out 
of Ymir's bones^ are supposed to be intended for clouds. 
In Old Norse klakkr means both cloud and rock ; nay^ the 
English word cUmd itself has been identified with the 
Anglo-Saxon cHd^ rock. See Justi, Orient und Occident, 
vol. ii. p. 6%. 

Yerse 7, note *. Whether the surging sea is to be taken for 
the sea or for the air, depends on the view which we take of 
the earliest cosmography of theVedic /fishis. S&yana explains : 
' They who make the clouds go, and stir the watery sea.' 
Wilson remarks that the influence of the winds upon the sea, 
alluded to in this and the following verse, indicates more 
familiarity with the ocean than we should have expected firom 
the traditional inland position of the early Hindus, and it has 
therefore been supposed that, even in passages like our own, 
samudrd was meant for the sky, the waters above the firma- 
ment. But although thete are passages in the Rig-veda where 
samudrd may be taken to mean the welkin, this word shows 
in by far the larger number of passages the clear meaning 
of ocean. There is one famous passage, vii. 95, 2, which 
proves that the Vedic poets, who were supposed to have 
known the upper courses only of the rivers of the Penjab, 
had followed the greatest and most sacred of their rivers, 
the Sarasvati, as far as the Indian ocean. It is well known 
that, as early as the composition of the laws of the Mfinavas, 
and possibly as early as the composition of the Sutras on 
which these metrical laws are based, the river Sarasvati had 
changed its course, and that the place where that river 
disappeared under ground was called Vina^ana, the loss. 
This Vina^ana forms, according to the laws of the Minavas, 
the western fi^ntier of Madhyade^a, the eastern firontier 
being formed by the confluence of the Gang& and Yamuna. 
Madhyade^ is a section of Ary&varta, the abode of the 
Aryas in the widest sense. Ary&varta shares with Madhya- 
de^a the same frontiers in the north and the south, viz. the 
Himalaya and Vindhya mountains, but it extends beyond 
Madhyade^a to the west and east as far as the western 
and eastern seas. A section of Madhyade^a, again, is the 
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* 

country described as that of the Brahmarshis, which com* 
prises only Kurukshetra, the countries of the Matsyas^ 
PanArsQas (Kanyakub^a^ according to KuUuka)^ and Sibasenaa 
(Mathurft^ according to Kulliika). The most sacred spot 
of all^ however, is that section of the Brahmarshi country 
which lies between the rivers Drishadvati and Sarasvati, 
and which in the laws of the Mlbiavas is called Brahm&varta. 
I have not found any mention of the Vina^ana of the Sara- 
avati in any of those works which the author of the laws of 
the M&navas may be supposed to have consulted. Madhya- 
de^a is indeed mentioned in one of the Parirish/as (MS. 510, 
Wilson) as a kind of model country, but it is there described 
as lying east of Da^ama*, west of E&mpilyat, north of 
P^y&tra X, and south of the Himavat, or again, in a more 
general way, as the Duab of the 6ang& and Yamuna §. 

It is very curious that while in the later Sanskrit lite- 
rature the disappearance of the Sarasvati in the desert is a 
fact familiar to every writer, no mention of it should occiur 
during the whole of the Vedic period, and it is still more 
curious that in one of the hymns of the Rig*veda we should 
have a distinct statement that the Sarasvati fell into the sea : 

vii. 95, 1-2. pr& kshodasa dhayasd sasre eshsK sarasvati 
dharunam £yasi pii^, pra-b8nt>adhlln& rathy^-iva yati vigy&k 
Bp&h mahinat sindhuA snySJi. €ka, aA-etat s&rasvati nadiham 
siSJAh yati giri-bhyaA £ samudrat, r&yih Xretanti bhuvanasya 
bh{[reA ghritam payaA duduhe nathush&ya. 

I. With her fertilizing stream this Sarasvati comes forth — 
(she is to us) a stronghold, an iron gate. Moving along as 
on a chariot, this river surpasses in greatness all other waters. 
2. Alone among all rivers Sarasvati listened, she who goes 



* See Wilson's Viahnu-purftna, ed. Hall, pp. 1^4, 155, 159, 160. 

•Y See Wilson's Vishnu-purftna, ed. Hall, p. 161. 

Jl. c. pp. 123, 137. 

§ PrAg dasAniAt pratyikk k&mpilyAd ndak pAriy&trild, dakshinena himavata/t. 
Gangftyamnnayor antaram eke madhjraderain ity ftX»kshate. MedhAtithi says 
that Madhyade«a, the middle country, was not called so because it was in the 
middle of the earth, but because it was neither too high nor too low. Albiruny, 
too, remarks that Madhyadeia was between the sea and the northern mountains, 
between the hot and the cold countries, equally distant from the eastern and 
western frontiers. See Reinaud, M^moire sur I'lnde, p. 46. 
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pure from the mountains as far as the sea. She who knows 
of the manifold wealth of the world^ has poured out to man 
her fat milk. 

Here we see samudr& used clearly in the sense of sea^ the 
In(Uan sea^ and we have at the same time a new indication 
of the distance which separates the Vedic age from that of 
the later Sanskrit literature. Though it may not be possible 
to determine by geological evidence the time of the changes 
which modified the southern area of the Penj&b and caused 
the Sarasvati to disappear in the desert^ still the fact remains 
that the loss of the Sarasvati is later than the Vedic age^ and 
that at that time the waters of the Sarasvati reached the 
sea. Professor Wilson had observed long ago in reference 
to the rivers of that part of India^ that there have been, no 
doubt, considerable changes here, both in the nomenclature 
and in the courses of the rivers, and this remark has been 
fiilly confirmed by later observations. I beUeve it can be 
proved that in the Vedic age the Sarasvati was a river as 
large as the Sutlej, that it was the last of the rivers of the 
Penj&b, and therefore the iron gate, or the real frontier 
against the rest of India. At present the Sarasvati is so 
small a river that the epithets applied to the Sarasvati in 
the Veda have become quite inapplicable to it. The Vedic 
i2ishis, though acquainted with numerous rivers, including 
the Indus and Ganges, call the Sarasvati the mother of 
rivers (vii. 36, 6. s&*asvata saptdthi smdhu-m&ta), the 
strongest of rivers (vi. 61, 13. ap&9&m apaA-tama), and in our 
passage, vii. 95, a, we have, as far as I can judge, conclusive 
evidence that the old Sarasvati reached in its course the 
Indian sea, either by itself, or united with the Indus. 

But this passage, though important as showing the appli- 
cation of samudrd, i. e. confluviea^ to the Indian sea, and 
proving the acquaintance of the Vedic 2{ishis with the 
southern coast of India, is by no means the only one in 
which samudrd must be translated by sea. Thus we read, 
vii. 49, a : 

jSJi SpaA divy^ ut£ v4 sr&vanti khanitrimaA uta v4 jSA 
BVQjwai''ff8h, samudr£-arth&A j&h sukBcyah p&vek&h t&h SpaA 
de\^ ihk mfim avantu. 

The waters which are from heaven, or those which flow 
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after being dug, or those which spring up by themselves, 
the bright, pure waters that tend to the sea, may those 
divine waters protect me here ! 

i. 71, 7. agnim visvsJi abhi prikshaA saArante samudram 
na sravataA sapta yahviA. 

All kinds of food go to Agni, as the seven rivers go to 
the sea. 

Cf. L 190, 7. samudram na sravataA rodha-^akr^. 

V. 78, 8. jiiU vStaA yith& vdnam j&ihk samudrfiA e^ati. 

As the wind moves, as the forest moves, as the sea moves 
(or the sky). 

In hymn x. 58, the same expression occurs which we have 
in our hymn, and samudram oiwaivim there as here admits 
but of one explanation, the surging sea. 

Samudra in many passages of the Big-veda has to be 
taken as an adjective, in the sense of watery or flowing : 

vi. 58, 3. ySs te piiahan nfivaA antM samudr^ hiranyayiA 
ant^rikshe A&ranti. 

Thy golden ships, O Piishan, which move within the 
watery sky. 

vii. 70, a. j&h v&m samudrifn saritaA piparti. 

He who carries you across the watery rivers. 

i. 161, 14. at-bhiA yati y&mneJi samudraiA. 

Varuwa moves in the flowing waters. 

In both these passages samudra, as an adjective, does 
not conform to the gender of the noun. See BoUensen, 
Orient und Occident, vol. u. p. 467. 

ii. 16, 3. na samudraiA parvataiA indra te rathaA {ni 
pari-bhvS). 

Thy chariot, O Indra, is not to be overcome by the 
watery clouds. 
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MJlNDAUl I, StKTA 37. 

AsHTAKA I, AdhyAya 3, Varga 12-14. 

1. KriZdm vaA s&rdiisJi m^rutam anarv^nam rathe- 
^bham, kAnv&h abhf prd gd^yata. 

2. Y6 prishatlbhiA rishtl-bhiA s&kdm vfi^bhiA afigrl- 
bhiA, ^&janta sv^bMnavaA. 

3. Ih^-iva aAnve 6sMm kds&A hdsteshu ydt vdcUUi, 
nf ytfman Htr^ rin^ate. 

4. Prd vaA s&rdUjo. ghrlshvaye tveshd-dyumnaya 
^ushmf ne, devdttam brdhma gSryata. 



1. Wilson: Celebrate^ KaAwas^ the aggregate strength of 
the Maruts^ sportive^ without horses^ but shining in their 
car. 

Benfey: Kanviden^ auf! begriisst mit Sang^ die muntre 
^Heersehaar der Marut's^ die raseh^ste^ wagenglanzende. 

Langlois: Enfants de Canwa^ celebrez la puissance des 
Marouts que transporte un char brillant^ (puissance) rapide 
et inattaquable dont vous ressentez les effets. 

2. WiMON : Who, borne by spotted deer, were bom self- 
radiant, with weapons, wai'-cries, and decorations. 

Benfet: Die mit Hirschen und Speeren gleich mit 
Donnern und mit BUtzen auch — selbststrahlende — geboren 
sind. 

Langlois : lis viennent de naitre, brillants de leur propre 
^clat. (Voyez-Yous) leurs armes, leurs parures, leur char triuii^ 
par les daims ? (entendez-vous) leurs clameurs ? 
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Hymn to the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

1. Sing forth, O Kanvas, to the sportive host of 
your Maruts, brilliant on their chariots, and un- 
scathed,^ — 

2. They who were bom together, self-luminous, 
with the spotted deer (the clouds),^ the spears, the 
daggers, the glittering ornaments.^ 

3. I hear their ^ whips, almost dose by, as they 
crack them in their hands ; they gain splendour * on 
their way.' 

4. Sing forth your god-given prayer to the ex- 
ultant ^ host of your Maruts, the furiously vigorous,* 
the powerful. 



3. Wilson: I hear the cracking of the whips in their 
hands, wonderfully inspiring (courage) in the fight. 

Benfby: Schier hier erschallt der Peitsche Knall, wenn 
sie in ihrer Hand erkUngtj leuchtend fahr^n sie im Sturm 
herab. 

Langloib : £coutez, c'est le bruit du fouet quails tiennent 
dans leurs mains; c'est le bruit qui^ dans le combat^ anime 
le courage. 

4. WiivsoN : Address the god-given prayer to those who 
are your strength, the destroyers of foes, the powerful, pos- 
sessed of brilliant reputation. 

Benvey : Singt eurer Schaar, der wiihlenden, der strahlen- 
reichen, krafbigen ein gotterfiilletes Gebet ! 

Langlois : A cette troupe (divine), qui d^truit vos ennemis, 
noble, forte et glorieuse, oflBrez la part d'hymnes et de sacrifices 
que lui donnent les D^vas. 

VOL. I. B 
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5. Prd ^awsa gdshu dghnyam krlZim yit sirdhsJi 
m^rutam, gixahhe rdaasya vavridhe. 

6. KAh yah vATshishthah & naraA divdA A;a gmih 
jka dh^tayaA, ydt slm dntam nd dhdniithd. 

7. Nl vah j&mSijSL m^nushaA dadhr^ ugrfiya man- 
ydve, grlhlta pdrvataA girlA. 

8. Y^sMm igmeehn prithivf grugrurv4n-iva vi^pdtiA, 
bhiyfi y^meshu r^grate. 

9. Sthird,m hi g&nsixa esMm y&jsJi mSAilh nlA-etave, 
ydt slm dnu dvitff sdvaA. 



5. Wilson : Praise the sportive and resistless might of the 
Maruts^ who were bom amongst kine^ and whose strength 
has been nourished by (the enjoyment of) the milk. 

Benfey: Preist hoch die muntre Marutschaar die unbe- 
siegbar in den Kiih'n^ im Schlund des Safts wuchs sie heran. 

Langlois : Loue done cette puissanoe des Marouts^ invul- 
nerable et rapide^ qui rSgne au milieu des vaehes (c^estes), 
et ouvre avec force (leurs mamelles pour en faire couler) le 
lait. 

6. Wilson : Which is chief leader among you, agitators of 
heaven and earth, who shake all around, like the top (of a 
tree)? 

Bbnfey : Wer, Helden ! ist der erste euch — ^ihr Erd- und 
Himmel-schiitterer ! — ^wenn ihr sie schiittelt Wipfeln gleich ? 

Langlois : Parmi vous qui remuez si puissamment le ciel et 
la terre, qui agitez celle-ci comme la cime (d^un arbre), quel 
est le plus vigoureux ? 

7. Wilson : The householder, in dread of your fierce and 
violent approach, has planted a firm (buttress) ; for the many-^ 
ridged mountain is shattered (before you) . 
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5. Celebrate the bull among the cows (the storm 
among the clouds),^ for it is the sportive host of the 
Maruts ; he grew as he tasted the rain.* 

6. Who, O ye men, is the oldest among you here, 
ye shakers of heaven and earth, when you shake 
them like the hem of a garment ? ^ 

7. At your approach the son of man holds himself 
down ; the gnarled cloud ^ fled at your fierce anger. 

8. They at whose racings^ the earth, like a hoary 
king, trembles for fear on their ways, 

9. Their birth is strong indeed : there is strength 
to come forth from their mother, nay, there is vigour 
twice enough for it.^ 



Benfet : Vor eurem Grange beuget sich, vor eur^m wilden 
Zom der Mann; der Hiigel weichet mid der Berg; 

Langlois: Centre votre marche imp^tueuse et terrible, 
l^omme ne pent register; les collines et les montagnes 
s'abaissent devant voos. 

8. Wilson : At whose impetuous approach earth trembles ; 
like an enfeebled monarch, through dread (of his enemies). 

Benfey : Bei deren Lauf bei deren Sturm die Erde zittert 
voller Furcht, wie ein altergebeugter Mann. 

Lakglois: Sous vos pas redoutables, la terre tremble de 
crainte, telle qu'un roi accabl^ par V&ge. 

9. Wilson : Stable is their birthplace, (the sky) ; yet the 
birds (are able) to issue from (the sphere of) their parent : for 
your strength is everywhere (divided) between two (regions, 
— or, heaven and earth). 

Benvey : Kaum geboren Bind sie so stark, dass ihrer Mutter 
sie entfliehn : ist ja doch zwiefaeh ihre Kraft. 

Langlois : Le lieu de votre naissance est ferme et stable ; 
vous pouvez, du sein de votre mSre, vous dancer, tels que des 
oiseaux ; ear, des deux c6t&, est un ^^ment solide. 

E 2 
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10. iJt tim (Iti) ty^ sfin^vaA giraA kMithAh igme- 
shu atnata, v&srSJi abhi-grfiii y^tave. 

1 1 . Tydm kit gha dlrghdm prithiim nnhih ndpfirtam 
dmridhram, prd A:yavayanti y^ma-bhiA. 

12. MdrutaA y&t ha vaA bdlam grinin aAu^yavltana, 
girih aA;iiA:yavltana. 

13. Y4t ha ytfnti manitaA s4m ha bruvate &dhvan 
£, m726ti kdA ^it esh&m. 

14. Prd yftta sfbham A^-bhiA sd^nti k^wveshu vaA 
diivaA, tAtro (fti) sii miday&dhvai. 



10. WiiiSON : They are the generators of speech : they 
spread out the waters in their courses : they urge the lowing 
(cattle) to enter (the water), up to their knees, (to drink.) 

Benfey : In ihrem Lauf erheben dann diese Sohne Oetos 
und Muth^ die bis zum Knie den Kiilien geht. 

Langlois : Ces (dieux) r^pandent le son comme on r^pand 
la libation. Leur sou£9e €tend les voies du ciel; (I'eau tombe) 
et la yache (en s'y d^saltdrant)^ y entre jusqu'aux genoux. 

11. Wilson : They drive before them^ in their course, the 
long^ vast^ uninjurable, rain-retaining cloud. 

Benfey: Dann treiben sie im Sturm heran jenen langen 
und breiten Spross der Wolke unerschopflichen. 

Lanoix)is: (Voyez-vous) ce long et large (nuage)^ fils de 
Fonde (qui s^y amoncelle)? (II semble) invulnerable. (Les 
Marouts) savent le chemin par lequel on arrive jusqu^a lui 
pour FAranler- 

12. Wilson : Maruts, as you have vigour, invigorate man- 
kind : give animation to the clouds. 
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10. And tliese sons, the singers,* enlarged the 
fences in their coursings ; * the cows had to walk 
knee-deep. 

11. They cause this long and broad unceasing 
rain* to fall on their ways. 

12. O Maruts, with such strength as yours, you 
have caused men to fall,* you have caused the moun- 
tsiins to faUL 

13. As the Maruts pass* along, they talk together 
on the way : does any one hear them ? 

14. Come fast on your quick steeds! there are 
worshippers* for you among the Kanvaa : may you 
well rejoice among them. 



Bentey : O Marut^s I mit der Kraft^ die ihr besitzt^ werfb 
ihr Oeschopfe um; die Berge werft ihr um sogar. 

Lai^glois : O MaroutSy puisque tous avez la force^ faites-Ia 
sentir aux hommes^ faites-Ia sentir aux collines. 

13. Wilson : Wherever the Maruts pass^ they fill the way 
with clamour : every oue hears their (noise). 

Benfey : Wenn die Marut's des Weges ziehn^ dann sprechen 
mit einander sie lihd mancher mag sie horen. 

Lanolois : Quand les Marouts sout en marche^ le chemin 
retentit de leur voix : ehacun les entend. 

14. Wilson: Come quickly, with your swift (vehicles). 
The ojBPerings of the Kafiwas are prepared. Be pleased with 
them. 

Bbnpey : Auf schnellen kommet schnell herbei, bei Kawva's 
Spross sind Feste eueh : da wollt euch schon ergotzen. * 

Lakglois : Accourez^ portez ici vos pas rapides. Les enfants 
de Canwa vous attendent avec leurs ofirandes ; ici vous serez 
satisfaits. 
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15. Asti hi sma mMAya vaA smdfii sma vayAm 
esMm, vl^vam Idt &j\ih grlvdse. 



15. Wilson : The offering is prepared for your gratification : 
we are your (worshippers), that we may live all our life. 
Benpey : Geriistet ist fiir euren Rausch und wir gehoren, 



COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Kanva, the son of Ghora. The 
metre is Gayatri. 

Verse 1, note ^. Wilson translates anarvfinam by without 
horses, though the commentator distinctly explains the 
word by without an enemy. Wilson considers it doubtful 
whether arvan can ever mean enemy. The fact is, that in 
the Rig-veda an-arvan never means without horses, but 
always without hurt or free from enemies; and the com- 
mentator is perfectly right, as far as the sense is concerned, 
in rendering the word by without an enemy, or unopposed 
(apraty-rita). An-arvan is not formed from arvat, horse, 
racer, but from ^rvan ; and this is derived from the same 
root which yields &nis, n. a wound. The accusative of anar- 
vat, without a horse, would be anarvantam, not anarvlbtam. 

The root ar, in the sense of hurting, is distantly connected 
with the root mar: see Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, Second Series, p. ^2^. It exists in the Greek 
oWufii, corresponding to Sanskrit rinomi, i. e. amomi, I 
hurt, likewise in ouAjJ, wound, which cannot be derived 
from oXfj ; in o5Ao9, ovAtoy, hurtful, and oAoo?, destructive : 
see Curtius, Grundziige der Griechischen Etymologic (zweite 
Ausgabe), pp. 59, 505. In the Veda ar has the sense of 
offdhding or injuring, particularly if preceded by upa. 

X. 164, 3. yat &-«as& niA-/rasft abhi-^asft upa-&rima ffS.- 
grata/i y6t svap&itaA, agniA vi^v&ni &pa duA-kritani a^ushZ&ni 
&c6 asm&t dacUiatu. 
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15. Truly there is enough for your rejoicing. We 
always are their servants, that we may live even the 
whole of life. 



traun I euch an fur unser ganzes Lebelang. 

Langlois: AgT^eiz notre sacrifice^ car nous vous sommes 
d^vou^. Daignez nous assurer une longue existence. 



If we have offended, or whatever fault we have committed, 
by bidding, blaming, or forbidding, while waking or while 
sleeping, may Agni remove all wicked misdeeds far fcom us. 

Hence upar£, injury, vii. 86, 6. asti jryayan kdniyasaA 
upa-ar^, the older man is there to injure, to offend, to mis- 
lead, the young : (History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
second edition, p. 541.) Roth translates upiri by Ver/eh- 
hififf, missing. Ari, enemy, too, is best derived from this 
root, and not from r&, to give, with the negative particle, 
as if meaning originally, as S&yana supposes, a man who 
does not give. In drariv&n, gen. ararushaA, hostile, Rosen 
recognized many years ago a participle of a really redupli- 
cated perfect of ar, and he likewise traced araru, enemy, 
back to the same root : see his note to i. 18, 3. 

From this root ar, to hurt, arvan, hiuting, as well as 
irus, wound, are derived in the same manner as both 
dh&nvan and dhdnus, bow, are formed from dhan ; y^^^an 
and jiffus from ya^, p&rvan and parus from par. See 
Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vol. ii. p. 233. 

Anarv&i, then, is the same as anarus, Sat. P. Br^mana 
iii. I, 3, 7 ; and from meaning originally without a wound 
or without one who can wound, it takes the more general 
sense of uninjured, invulnerable, perfect, strong, (cf. inte- 
ger, intact, and entire.) This meaning is appUcable to i. 
94, 2; 136, 5; ii. 6, 5; V. 49, 4; vii. 20, 3; 97, 5; x. 61, 
^3 5 ^5> 3- ^^ i- ii^> ^^f anarvan seems to be used as an 
adverb ; in i. 51, 12, as applied to «16ka, it may have the 
more general meaning of irresistible, powerful. 
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There are two passages in which the nom. sing, arv&n, 
and one in which the ace. sing, drv&nam, occur^ apparently 
meaning horse. But in i. 163^ 13, and ix. 97, 25^ arvAn 
stands in the Pada text only, the Sanhitd has &*vS ikkhdi 
and &*va iva. In x. 46, 5, the text hiri-^mamim n& &rv&fiam 
dhana-arihun is too doubtful to allow of any safe induction, 
particularly as the Sama-veda gives a totally different read- 
ing. I do not think therefore that irvat, horse, admits in 
the nom. and ace. sing, of any forms but irvk and irvan- 
tam. Pamni (vi. 4, 127) allows the forms arvlbi and arvfi- 
nam, but in anarvan only, which, as we saw, has nothing 
in comimon with arvat, horse. Benfey : ' die rascheste 
(keinen Renner habend, imeinholbar),^ the quickest (having 
no racer, hence not to be reached). 

The masculine anarvfiinam after the neuter «&rdhas is 
curious; *&dhas means might, but it is here used to 
express a might or an aggregate of strong men or gods, 
and the nom. plur. y^, who, in the next verse, shows the 
same transition of thought, not only from the singular to 
the plural, but also from, the neuter to the masculine, which 
must be admitted in anarvSnam. It would be possible, if 
necessary, to explain away the irregularity of anarv&tam by 
admitting a rapid transition from the Maruts to Indra, the 
eldest among the Maruts (cf. i. 23, 8. indra-^ryesh^A&A marut- 
gandA), and it woidd be easier still to alter ^firdhas into 
tfdrdham, as an accusative singular of the masculine noun 
«&dha, which has the same meaning as the neuter «ferdhas. 
There is one passage, v. 56, 9, which would seem to give 
ample countenance to such a conjecture : 

tam vaA «&dham rathe-^bham — & huve. 

I call hither this your host, brilliant on chariots. 

Again, ii. 30, 11, we read: 

tam vaA ^ardham marutam — gir£ upa bruve. 

I call with my voice on this your host of Maruts. 

viii. 93, 16. srxjA&ax va// vritrah&i-tamam pra «&rdham 
Aarshaninam, fi «ushe. 

I pant for the glorious, victorious, host of the quick 
Maruts. 

From this «&rdha we have also the genitive «&*dhasya, 
vii. ^6, 8 (4) : 
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mbhrdA vaA ^shmaA knidhmt man&msi dhuniA muniA- 
iva ^dhaaya dbrishn6h. 

Your strengtli is brilliant, your minds furious ; the shout 
of the daring host is like one possessed. 

We have likewise the dative «ardh&ya, the instrumental 
rardhena, and the ace. plur. «&rdh^ ; and in most eases, 
except in two or three where «ardha seems to be used as 
an adjective, meaning strong, these words are applied to the 
host of the Maruts. 

But the other word ^rdhas is equally well authenti- 
cated, and we find of it, not only the nominative, accu- 
sative, and vocative sing, ^ardhas, but likewise the nom. 
plur. ^rdhfimsi. 

The nominative singular occurs in our very hymn : 

i. 37, 5. kri/am yat «&rdhaA m&rutam. 

Which is the sportive host of the Maruts. 

L 127, 6. bbJi hi «ardhaA nd mSrutam tuvi-sv&niA. 

For he (Agni) is strong-voiced like the host of the Maruts. 

iv. 6, lo. tuvi-svanasaA mfirutam na ^dhaA. 

Thy flames (Agni) are strong-voiced like the host of the 
Maruts. 

V. 46, 5. ut& tydt naA mfirutam sirdbsJi K gamat. 

May also that host of the Maruts come to us. 

ii. I, 5. tvam narfim s&rdhsih asi puru-vasuA. 

lliou (Agni), full of riches, art the host of the men. 

This host of men seems to me intended again for the 
Maruts, although it is true that in thus identifying Agni 
with different gods, the poet repeats himself in the next 
verse : 

ii. I, 6. tvam ^dhaA mfirutam. 

Thou art the host of the Maruts. 

If this repetition seems offensive, the first naram ^dhas 
might be taken for some other company of gods. Thus 
we find : 

vii. 44, 5. mnotu naA daivyam ^ardhaA agniA srinv&ntu 
visve mahishaA amiSbr&A. 

May the divine host, may Agni, hear us, may the Vi*ve 
hear us, the strong, the wise. 

Or iii. 19, 4. sdA & vaha deva-t&tim yavishMa ^firdhaA 
yat adya divy&m ya^r&sl 
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Bring thou hither, O Agni, the gods, that you may- 
sacrifice to-day to the divine host 

Or i. 139, J. a nil tat ^dhaA divydm vrinimahe. 

We chose for us now that divine host. 

As in these last, so in many other passages, ^ardhas is 
used as a neuter in the accusative. For instance, 

i. 106, i; ii. II, 14. marutam ^ardhaA. 

^. 3> 3; vi. 3, 8. sirdhsJi marutam. 

The vocative occurs, 
• V. 46, 2, 6gae indra varuna mitra dev&A s&tihah pra 
yanta m£ruta uta vish'/zo (iti). 

Agni, Indra, Varuna, Mitra, gods, host of the Maruts, 
come forth, and Vishnu ! 

We see how throughout all these passages those in M'hich 
«ardha and ^ardhas are applied to the Maruts, or to some 
other company of gods, preponderate most decidedly. Yet 
passages occur in the Rig-veda where both ^ardha and ^- 
dhas are applied to other hosts or companies. Thus v. 53, 
10, ^dha refers to chariots, while in i. 133, 3, ^ardhas 
is applied to evil spirits. 

If the passages hitherto examined were all that occur in 
the Rig-veda, we might still feel startled at the construction 
of our verse, where ^dhas is not only followed by mascu- 
line adjectives in the singular, but, in the next verse, by a 
pronoun in the plural But if we take the last irregularity 
first, we find the same construction, viz. «&'dhas followed 
by ye, in iii. 32, 4: 

indrasya s&rdheih marutaA ye asan. 

The host of Indra, that was the Maruts. 

As to the change of genders, we find adjectives in the 
masculine afi^r ^ardhas, in 

V. 52, 8. s&rdheJi marutam ut «amsa satyd-^avasam ribh- 
vasam. 

Celebrate the host of the Maruts, the truly vigorous, the 
briUiant. 

Here, too, the poet afterwards continues in the pliual, 
though as he uses the demonstrative, and not, as in our 
passage, the relative pronoun, we cannot quote this in sup- 
port of the irregularity which has here to be explained. 
Anyhow the construction of our verse, though bold and 
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unusual, is not so unusual as to force us to adopt conjectural 
remedies, and in v. 58, 2, we find ye after gan&h. On the 
Umbrian ^erfo Martio, as possibly the same as «ardha-s 
m£ruta-s, see Grassman, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xvi. p. 190. 

Verse 2, note \ The spotted deer (pnshati) are the 
recognized animals of the Maruts, and were originally, as it 
would seem, intended for the rain-clouds. S^yana is per- 
fectly aware of the original meaning of pnshati, as clouds. 
The legendary school, he says, takes them for deer 
with white spots, the etymological school for the many- 
coloured lines of clouds : (Rv. Bh. i. 64, 8.) This passage 
shows that although prishati, as Roth observes, may mean 
a spotted cow or a spotted horse, — the Maruts, in fact, 
are called sometimes prishat-a«v&A, having piebald horses, 
vii. 40, 3, — ^yet the later tradition in India had distinctly 
declared in favour of spotted deer. The Vedic poets, how- 
ever, admitted both ideas, and they speak in the same 
hymn, nay, in the same verse, of the fallow deer and of the 
horses of the Maruts. Thus v. 58, i, the Maruts are 
called ksvL-agykh, possessed of quick horses ; and in v. 58, 6, 
we read y&t pra ayftsish/a prishatibhiA isveah — ^rathebhiA, 
where the gender of prishatibhiA would hardly allow us to 
join it with i^vaiA, but where we must translate : When 
you come with the deer, the horses, the chariots. 

Verse 2, note ^. The spears and daggers of the Maruts 
are meant for the thunderbolts, and the glittering ornaments 
for the lightning. S&yana takes v&si in this passage for 
waTKaries on the authority of the Nirukta, where vaw is 
given among the names of the voice. From other pas- 
sages, however, it becomes clear that v&st is a weapon of 
the Maruts; and Sayana, too, explains it sometimes in 
that sense: cf. v. 53, 4; 57, 2. Thus i. 88, 3, the vajis 
are spoken of as being on the bodies of the Maruts. In 
V. 53, 4, the Maruts are said to shine in their ornaments 
and their vfins. Here Sfiyaraa, too, translates v&si rightly 
by weapon ; and in his remarks on i. 88, 3, he says that 
v&i was a weapon commonly called &ra, which is a shoe- 
maker's awl. This reminds one o{/ramea which at one time 
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was supposed to be connected with the German pfrieme. 
See, however, Grimm (Deutsche Grammatik, vol. i. p. 128) 
and Leo Meyer (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. vi. p. 424). In 
viii. 29, 3, the god Tvash/ar is said to cany an iron v&i in 
his hand. Grassman (Kuhn^s Zeitschrifl, vol. xvi. p. 163) 
translates v&i by axe. That aii^ is to be taken in the 
sense of ornament, and not in the sense of ointment, is 
shown by passages like viii. 29, i, where a golden ornament 
is mentioned, an^ ankte hirany^yam. Sakam, together, is 
used with reference to the birth of the Maruts, i. 64, 4. It 
should not be connected with Y&Ahhih, 

Verse 3, note ^. Esh&m should be pronounced as a creti- 
cus ; also in verses 9, 13, 15. This is a very common vyuha. 

Verse 3, note ^. I should have taken Aitram as an adverb, 
like Benfey, if ni rmg were not usually construed with an 
accusative. iJin^ in the 3rd pers. plur. pres. Atm. is 
treated Uke a verb of the Ad-class. 

Verse 3, note ^. The locative y£man is frequently used 
of the path on which the gods move and approach the 
sacrifice ; hence it sometimes means, as in our passage, in 
the sky. Yamam in B. R., s. v. ar^, is wrong. 

Verse 4, note ^ Benfey translates ghrishvi by burrowing, 
and refers it to the thunderbolt that uproots the earth. 
He points out that ghHshvi means also, for the same 
reason, the boar, as proved by Kuhn (Die Herabkunfl des 
Feuers, S. 202). I prefer, however, the general sense 
assigned to the adjective ghrishu and ghrishvi, exuberant, 
brisk, wild. See Kuhn in Kuhn^s Zeitschrifl, vol. xi. 
p. 385. Wilson, after Saya^ia, translates destroyers of foes. 
On the representation of the clouds as boars, see Nir. v. 4. 

Verse 4, note *. Tvesha-dyumna is difficult to render. 
Both tveshd and dyumn& are derived from roots that mean 
to shine, to be bright, to glow. Derivatives from tvish 
express the idea of fieriness, fierceness, and fury. In iv. 
17, 2, tvish is used correlatively with manyii, wrath. 
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Derivatives from dyu convey the idea of brightness and 
briskness. Both qualities are frequently appUed to the 
Maruts. 

Verse 5, note ^. This translation is merely conjectural. 
I suppose that the wind driving the clouds before him, is 
here compared to a bull among cows, cf. v. 52, 3 : 

t6 syandrSsaA na ukshanaA ati skandanti s&rvmh. 

They, the Maruts, Uke rushing oxen, mount on the dark 
cows. 

The last sentence states that the wind grows even stronger 
after it has tasted the rain (i. 85, 2. t^ ukshitfisaA mahimS- 
nam a^ata). 

Verse 5, note ^. I take ^£mbhe in the sense of ^dmbhane. 
(On the root ^abh and its derivatives, see Kuhn, Zeitschrift 
fur vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft, vol. i. p. 123 seq.) It- 
would be better to read mukhe, instead of sukhe, in the 
commentary. The Maruts were not bom of milk for 
Pri^ni, as Wilson says in a note, but from the milk of 
Pmni. Pmni is called their mother, Rudra their father: 
(v. 52, 16; 60, 5.) 

Benfey takes the cows for clouds in which the lightnings 
dwell ; and the abyss of the sap is by him supposed to be 
again the clouds. 

Verse 6, note ^ Xntam na, literally, like an end, is 
explained by Sayana as the top of a tree. Wilson, Langlois, 
and Benfey accept that interpretation. Roth proposes, like 
the hem of a garment, which I prefer; for vastr&nta, the 
end of a garment, is a common expression in later Sanskrit, 
while anta is never applied to a tree in the sense of the top 
of a tree. Here agra would be more appropriate. 

Verse 7, note \ Sayana translates: ' Man has planted a 
firm buttress to give stability to his dwelling/ Nidadhre 
is the perfect Atmanepada, and expresses the holding down 
of the head or the cowering attitude of man. I have 
taken ugrSfya manyave over to jihita, because these words 
could hardly form an apposition to ySfmaya. . As the Vedic 
poets speak of the very mountains as shaken by the 
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storms, we might translate parvato giiih by the gnarled or 
rocky mount; but there is no authority for translating 
^ihita by it is shattered, and we should have to translate, the 
mountain yielded or bent before your anger. Cf. v. 57, 3 : 

ni yah vana ^dhate ySfmanaA bhiyat. 

The forests get out of your way from fear. 

V. 60, 2. van4 Ait ugraA ^dhate ni vaA bhiyS prithivi Ait 
rebate p^ataA Ait. 

Even the forests, ye fearful Maruts, yield from fear of 
you ; even the earth trembles, even the mountains. 

Verse 8, note ^ A^rma seems to express the act of 
racing or running (like a^, race, battle), while yama is the 
road itself where the racing takes place. A very similar 
passage occurs in i. 87, 3. The comparison of the earth 
(fem.) to a king (masc.) would be considered a grave offence 
in the later Sanskrit literature. In i. 87, 3, vithurfi takes 
the place of vi^ati. 

Verse 9, note ^ A very difhcult verse. The birth of 
the Maruts is frequently alluded to, as well as their sur- 
passing strength, as soon as bom. Hence the first sentence 
admits of little doubt. But what follows is very abrupt. 
Vayas may be the plural of vi, bird, or it may be vdyas, the 
neuter, meaning vital strength : see Kuhn^s Zeitschrifi, 
vol. XV. p. 217. The Maruts are frequently compared to 
birds (cf. i. 87, 2 ; 88, i), but it is usual to indicate the 
comparison by na or iva. I therefore take vayas as a nom. 
sing, neut, in the sense of vigour, life. Nir-i is used with 
particular reference to the birth of a child (cf. v. 78, 7 ; 9). 

Verse 10, note ^ If we take sfinavo giraA in the sense of 
the sons of voice, i. e. of thunder, the accent of guraA will 
have to be changed. GiraA, however, occurs, at least once 
more, in the sense of singers or poets, ix. 63, 10, where 
giraA can only be a vocative, O ye singers ! In i. 6, 6, the 
translation of giraA by singers, i. e. the Maruts, may be 
contested, but if we consider that giraA, in the sense of 
hymns, is feminine, and is followed by the very word which 
is here used, viz. devay^ntaA, as a feminine, viz. devay&nttA, 
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vii. i8, 3, we can hardly doubt that in i. 6, 6, prah is a mascu- 
line and means singers. The same applies to vL 63^ 10. In 
vi. 52, 9, the construction is, of course, quite different. 

Verse 10, note *. The expression that the Maruts en- 
larged or extended the fences of their race-course, can only 
mean that they swept over the whole sky, and drove the 
clouds away from all the comers. Kaish/Aa may mean the 
wooden enclosures {carceres) or the wooden poles that served 
as turning and winning-posts (meta). The last sentence 
expresses the result of this race, viz. the falling of so much 
rain that the cows had to walk up to their knees in water. 
This becomes still clearer from the next verse. 

S4yana : ' These, the producers of speech, have spread 
water in their courses, they cause the cows to walk up to 
their knees in order to drink the water.' 

Verse 11, note *, Rain is called the ofispring of the cloud, 
mih6 n&p&t, and is then treated as a mascuUne. 

Verse 12, note '. In viii. 72, 8, a^Ayavit is explained by 
vyadarayat, he tore open. A^^avitana is the Vedic form 
of the and pers. plur, of the redupUcated aorist. 

Verse 13, note ^ Yanti has to be pronounced as an 
amphibrachys. 

Verse 14, note ^ Benfey supposes that duvaA stands in 
the singular instead of the plural. But why should the 
plural have been used, as the singular (asti) would have 
created no kind of difficulty ? It is better to take diivaA as 
a nominative plural of a noun du^ worshipper, derived from 
the same root which yielded duvaA, worship. We certainly 
find £-duvaA in the sense of not-worshipping : 

vii. 4, 6. ma tva vayam sahasa-van ecvirk/i mS, ^psavaA p&i 
sadama ma aduvaA. 

May we not, O hero, sit round thee like men without 
strength, without beauty (cf. viii. 7, 7), without worship. 

Here Sayana explains aduvaA very well by pari^arana- 
hin&A, which seems better than Roth's explanation ^ zogemd, 
ohne Eifer.' 
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MaNDALA. I, S^KTA 38. 

AsHrAKA I, AdhyIya 3, Varga 15-17. 

1. K^t ha nAn^un kadha-priyaA* pitff putiAm nd 
MstayoA, dadhidhv^ vrikta-barhisha^. 

2. Kva nAndin kd,t vafe drtham gdnta div^ ni 
prithivy^, kva vah gSivsh dA f rawyanti. 

3. Kva vaA sTimntf nivy&msi mdrutaA kva suvittf, 
kvo (iti) visv&ni saiibhagS,. 

4. Ydt yAyim pri^ni-m&taraA m&rtAsaA sy^tana, 
stotS va^ amritaA sy&t. 

5. MS vaA mrigdA nd ydvase gajit& bhAt d^roshya^, 
patM yamdsya g&t lipa^ 

6. M6 (iti) sii naA pdrdrparft niA-ritiA duA-hdn4 
vadhlt, padishtd trishijayft sahd. 

7. Satydm tvesMA dma-vantaA dhdnvan Mt & 
nidriy&saA, miham trinvanti av&t^mj. 

8. V&5rfi-iva vi-dyiit mimAti vatsdm nd m4tS si- 
sakti, ydt eshdm vnsh^l^ dsargri. 

9. Div& kit tdmaA krinvanti pargrdnyena uda- 
v^^na, ydt prithivftn vi-unddnti. 

* 

10. Adha svanSt maxdt&m vl^vam & sidma p^rthi- 
vam, dregranta prd mdumh&h. 

* kidhtk priyiU f Omit M ^ ^vfttam 
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Hymn to the Mabuts (the Stobm-gods). 

1. What then now 1 When ^ will you take (us) as 
a dear father takes his son by both hands, O ye gods, 
for whom the sacred grass has been trimmed V 

2. Whither now? On what errand of yours are 
you going, in heaven, not on earth 1^ Where are yoinr 
cows sporting?* 

3. Where are your newest favours,* O Marutsl 
Where the blessings? Where all delights? 

4. If you, sons of Pmni, were mortals, and your 
worshipper an immortal,* — 

5. Then never* should your praiser be unwelcome, 
like a deer in pasture grass,* nor should he go on the 
path of Yama.® 

6. Let not one sin* after another, difficult to be 
conquered, overcome us ; may it depart * together 
with lust. 

7. Truly they are furious and powerfiil ; even to 
the desert the Rudriyas bring* rain that is never 
dried up.* 

8. The lightning lows like a cow, it follows as a 
mother follows after her young, that the shower (of 
the Maruts) may be let loose.* 

9. Even by day the Maruts create darkness with 
the water-bearing cloud,* when they drench the 
earth. 

10. From the shout of the Maruts over the whole 
space of the earth,* men reeled forward. 

VOL. I. F 
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11. ItoutaA vlZupdni-bhiA * kitr&h rddhasvatlA 
dnu, y&ki im ^hidraydona-bhiA. 

12. Sthirtf^ va^ santu nemdya^ r^thSA dsv&saA 
esMm, gd-samskritaA abMmyaA. 

13. Akkhs, vada tdn& gidt ^artfyai brdbmanaA pd.tim, 
agnlm mitrim nd dar^tdm. 

14. Mimlhl- 5l6kam ftsyg pargrinyafe-iva tatana^, 
g£ya g&yatrdm ukthyam. 

15. Ydndasva mflrutam garidm tveshdm panasyrim 
arkliiam, asm^ (fti) vtiddh^ asan ihd. 



COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Kanvs,, the son of Ghora. The 
metre is G&yatri throughout Several verses, however, end 
in a spondee instead of the usual iambus. No attempt 
should be made to improve such verses by conjecture, 
for they are clearly meant to end in spondees. Thus in 
verses 2, J, 8, and 9, all the three p&das alike have their 
final spondee. In verse 7, the ionicus a minore is with an 
evident intention repeated thrice. 

Verse 1, note ^. Kadha-priyaA is taken in the Padap&/ha 
as one word, and Sftyana explains it by delighted by or 
delighting in praise, a nominative plural. A similar com- 
pound, kadha-priya, occurs in i. 30, 20, and there too the 
vocative sing, fem., kadhapriye, is explained by Sftyana as 
fond of praise. In order to obtain this meaning, kadha has 
to be identiBed with kathd, stoiy, which is simply impos- 
sible. There is another compound, adha-priy&, nom. dual. 
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11. Maruts on your strong-hoofed steeds^ go on 
easy roads' after those bright ones (the clouds), which 
are still locked up.* 

12. May your felloes be strong, the chariots, and 
their horses, may your reins ^ be weU-fashioned. 

13. Speak out for ever with thy voice to praise 
the Lord of prayer,^ Agni, who is like a friend,* the 
bright one. 

14. Fashion a hymn in thy mouth ! Expand like 
a cloud !^ Sing a song of praise. 

15. Worship the host of the Maruts, the brisk, the 
praiseworthy, the singera^ May the strong ones stay 
here among us.* 



which occurs viii. 8, 4, and which Sayana explains either as 
delighted here below, or as a corruption of kadha-priy&. 

In Boehtlingk and Roth's Dictionary, kadha-priya and 
kadha-pii are both explained as compounds of kadha, an 
interrogative adverb, and priya or pri, to love or delight, 
and they are explained as meaning kind or loving to whom ? 
In the same manner adha-priya is explained as kind then 
and there. 

It must be confessed, however, that a compound like 
kadha-pri, kind to whom ?, is somewhat strange, and it seems 
preferable to separate the words, and to write k&lha priy& 
and fidha priyd. 

It should be observed that the compounds kadha-prt and 
kadha-priya occur always in sentences where there is another 
interrogative pronoun. The two interrogatives Idlt — k&ilha, 
what — ^where, and k^ — kfidha, who — where, occurring in 
the same sentence, an idiom so common in Greek, may 
have puzzled the author of the Pada text, and the com- 
pound once sanctioned by the authority of S^&kalya, SAyana 
would explain it as best he could. But if we admit the 
double use of the interrogative in Sanskrit, as in Greek, 

F 2 
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then, in our passage, priyaA would be an adjective belong- 
ing to pits, and we might translate : ' What then now ? 
When will you take (us), as a dear father takes his son by 
both hands, O ye Maruts V In the same manner we ought 
to translate i. 30, 20 : 

ksJi te ushaA k&dha priye bhu^e m&rtaA amartye. 

Who and where was there a mortal to be loved by thee, 
O beloved, immortal Dawn ? 

In viii. 7, 31, where the same words are repeated as in 
our passage, it is likewise better to write : 

kat ha nun&m kddha priyaA yat indram ^ahatana, kaA 
vaA sakhi-tv^ ohate. 

What then now ? Where is there a friend, now that you 
have forsaken Indra ? Who cares for your friendship ? 

Why in viii. 8, 4, adha priy& should have been joined 
into one word is more difficult to say, yet here, too, the 
compound might easily be separated. 

Kadha does not occur again, but would be formed in 
analogy with idha. It occurs in Zend as kadha. 

The words kit ha niin&n commonly introduce an inter- 
rogative sentence, literally. What then now ? cf. x. 10, 4. 

Verse 1, note ^. Vrikta-barhis is generally a name of the 
priest, so called because he has to trim the sacrificial grass. 
^ The sacred Kusb. grass (Poa cynosuroides), after having had 
the roots cut off, is spread on the Vedi or altar, and upon 
it the libation of Soma-juice, or oblation of clarified butter, 
is poured out. In other places, a tuft of it in a similar 
position is supposed to form a fitting seat for the deity or 
deities invoked to the sacrifice. According to Mr. Stevenson, 
it is also strewn over the floor of the chamber in which the 
worship is performed.^ 

Cf. vi. II, 5. vrin^^ ha yat namas^ barhiA agnaii, ayftmi 
sruk ghrita-vati su-vriktiA. 

When I reverentially trim the truss for Agni, when the 
well-trimmed ladle, ftdl of butter, is stretched forth. 

In our passage, unless we change the accent, it must 
be taken as an epithet of the Maruts, they for whom the 
grass-altar has been prepared. They are again invoked by 
the same name, viii. y, 20 : 
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kva nunam su-d^avaA madatha vrikta-barhishaA. 

Where do ye rejoice now, you gods for whom the altar 
is trimmed? 

Otherwise, vrikta-barhishaA might, with a change of 
accent, supply an accusative to dadhidhve : ' Will you take 
the worshippers in your arms?' This, however, is not 
necessary, as to take by the hand may be used as a 
neuter verb. 

Benfey : * Wo weilt ihr gem ? was habt ihr jetzt — gleichwie 
ein Vater seinen Sohn — in Handen, da das Opfer harrt?* 

Wilson : ' Maruts, who are fond of praise, and for whom 
the sacred grass is trimmed, when will you take us by both 
hands as a father does his son?' 

Verse 2, note ^. The idea of the first verse, that the 
Maruts should not be detained by other pursuits, is carried 
on in the second. The poet asks, what they have to do in 
the sky, instead of coming down to the earth. The last 
sentence seems to mean * where tarry your herds V viz. the 
clouds. S^yana translates : ' Where do worshippers, like 
lowing cows, praise you?^ Wilson: * Where do they who 
worship you cry to you like cattle.* Benfey : ' Wo jauchzt 
man euch, gleich wie Stiere? (Ihre Verehrer briillen vor 
Freude iiber ihre Gegenwart, wie Stiere.)* The verb 
ranyati, however, when followed by an accusative, means 
to love, to accept with pleasure. The gods accept the 
offerings and the prayers : 

V. 1 8, I. vi*v&ni j&h amartyaA havyfi m&rteshu ranyati. 

The immortal who deigns to accept all offerings among 
mortals. 

V. 74, 3. kasya brahmani ranyathaA. 

Whose prayers do ye accept ? 

Followed by a locative ranyati means to delight in. 
Both the gods are said to delight in prayers (viii. 12, 18; 33, 
16), and prayers are said to delight in the gods (viii. 16, 2). 
I therefore take ranyanti in the sense of tarrying, disporting, 
tod na, if it is to be retained, in the sense of not ; where 
do they not sport? meaning that they are to be found every- 
where, except where the poet desires them to be. We thus 
get rid of the simile of singing poets and lowing cows, which. 
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though not too bold for Vedic bards^ would here come in 
too abruptly. It would be much better, however, if the 
negative particle could be omitted altogether. If we retain 
it, we must read; kv% vaA | gkv&h | na r&n \ yanti | • 
But the fact is that through the whole of the Rig-veda 
kvS has always to be pronounced as two syllables, kuva. 
There is only one passage, v. 6i, a, where, before a vowel, 
we have to read kva : kuva vo ^*vaA, kv&bhi^avaA. In 
other pasiaages, even before vowels, we always have to 
read kuva, e.g. i. i6i, 4. kuvet=:kva it; i. 105, 4. 
kuvartam = kva ritam. In i. 35, 7, we must read either 
kuved&nim siiryaA, making suryaA trisyllabic, or kuva id4nim, 
leaving a hiatus. In i. i6S, 6, ky&varam is kuv&varam: 
£f&kalya, foigetting this, and wishing to improve the metre, 
added na, thereby, in reality, do^troying both the metre and 
the sense. Kva occurs as dissyllabic in the Rig-veda at 
least forty*one times. 

Verse 3, note ^. The meanings of sumna in the first five 
Mamdeiss are well explained by Professor Aufrecht in Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift, vol iv. p. 274. As to suvitK in the plural, see 
X. 86, 21^ and viii. 93, 2^9, where Indra is said to bring all 
suvita^s. It frequently occurs in the singular : 

X. 148, I. & naA bhara suvit&m ydsya Hk&n. 

Verse 4, note ^. One might translate : ' If you, sons of 
Pmni, were mortals, the immortal would be your wor- 
shipper.' But this seems almost too deep and elaborate 
a compliment for a primitive age. Langlois translates: 
^ Quand vous ne seriez pas immortels, (faites toutefois) que 
votre pan^yriste jouisse d'une longue vie.' Wilson's trans- 
lation is obscure : ^ That you, sons of Prisni^ may become 
mortals, and your panegyrist become immortal.' Sftyana 
translates : * Though you, sons of Pri^ni, were mortal, yet 
your worshipper would be immortal.' I think it best to 
connect the fourth and fifth verses, and I feel justified in 
so doing by other passages where the same or a similar 
idea is expressed, viz. that if the god were the poet and the 
poet the god, then the poet would be more liberal to the 
god than the god is to him. Thus I translated a passage. 
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vii. 32, 18, in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 545 : * If I were lord of as much as thou, I should support 
the sacred bard, thou scatterer of wealth, I should not 
abandon him to misery. I should award wealth day by day 
to him who magnifies, I should award it to whosoever it be/ 
Another parallel passage is pointed out by Mr. J. Muir. 
(On the Interpretation of the Veda, p. 79.) viii. 19, 25: 
' If, Agni, thou wert a mortal, and I were an immortal, I 
should not abandon thee to malediction or to wretchedness ; 
my worshipper should not be miserable or distressed.' Still 
more to the point is another passage, viii. 44, 23 : ^ If I were 
thou, and thou wert I, then thy wishes should be fulfilled.' 
See also viii. 14, i, 2. 

As to the metre it is clear that we ought to read 

martasaA sy&tana. 



Verse 5, note ^. Ma, though it seems to stand for n&, 
retains its prohibitive sense. 

Verse 5, note ^. Yavasa is explained by S&yana as grass, 
and Wilson's Dictionary, too, gives to it the meaning of 
meadow or pasture grass, whereas yava is barley. The 
Greek ^ea or ^eia is likewise explained as barley or rye, 
fodder for horses. See i. 91, 13. gavaA ni, y&vaseshu, like 
cows in meadows. 

Verse 5, note ^. The path of Yama can only be the path 
that leads to Yama, as the ruler of the departed. 

X. 14, 8. sdm ga^^Aasva pitri-bhiA s&m yam^na. 

Meet with the fathers, meet with Yama, (x. 14, 10 ; 15, 8.) 

X. 14, 7. yam&n pasyfisi varunam ks, dev£m. 

Thou wilt see (there) Yama and the divine Varuna. 

X. 165, 4. t&smai yamfya namaA astu mnty£ve. 

Adoration to that Yama, to Death ! 

Wilson : ' Never may your worshipper be indiflerent to 
you, as a deer (is never indificrent) to pasture, so that he may 
not tread the path of Yama.' Benfey : ' Wer euch besingt, 
der sei euch nicht gleichgiiltig, wie das Wild im Gras, nicht 
wandl' er auf des Yama Pfad.' A^oshya Is translated insa- 
tiable by Professor Ooldstiicker. 
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Verse 6, note ^. One of the meanings of nirriti is sin. 
It is derived from the same root which yielded rit&, in the 
sense of right. Nirriti was conceived, it would seem, as 
going away from the path of right, the German Vergehen. 
Nirriti was personified as a power of evil and destruc- 
tion. 

vii. 104, 9. ahaye va tSn pra-ddd&tu 86maA £ va dadh&tu 
niA-rite^ up&-sthe. 

May Soma hand thetn over to Ahi» or place them in the 
lap of Nirritii 

i, 117, 5. susupvSmsam n& niA^teA upfinsthe. 

Like one who sleeps in the lap of Nirriti. 

Here S&yana explains Nirriti as earth, and he attaches 
the same meaning to the word in other places which will 
have to be considered hereafter. Cf. Lectures on the 
Science of Language, Second Series, pp. 515^ 516. 

Wilson treats Nirriti as a male deity, and translates the 
last words^ ' let him perish with our evil desires.' 

Verse 6, note ^. Padish^d is formed as an optative of the 
Atmanepada, but with the additional s before the t, which, 
in the ordinary Sanskrit, is restricted to the so-called bene- 
dictive (Grammar, ^ 385 ; Bopp, Kritische Grammatik^ ed. 
1834, ^ 329, note). Pad means originally to go, but in certain 
constructions it gradually assumed the meaning of to perish, 
and native commentators are inclined to explain it by pat, 
to fall. One can watch the transition of meaning from 
going into perishing in such phrases as V. S. xi. 46. m4 
pfidy &yushaA pura, literally, ' may he not go before the 
time,' but really intended for 'may he not die before the time.' 
In the Rig-veda padish^a is generally qualified by some words 
to show that it is to be taken in malam partem. Thus 
in our passage, and in iii. 53, 21 ; vii. 104, 16; 17. In i, 79, 
II, however, padish^^ sih is by itself used in a maledictory 
sense, pereaiy may he perish ! In another, vi. 20, 5, pStdi by 
itself conveys the idea of perishing. This may have some 
weight in determining the origin of the Latin pestis (Corssen, 
Kritische Beitrage^ p. 396), for it shows that, even without 
prepositions, such as <2 or vi^ pad may have an ill-omenea 
meaning. In the Aitareya-br&hmaiia vii. 14 (Histoiy of 
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Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 471), pad, as applied to a 
child's teeth, means to go, to fail out. With sam, however, 
pad has always a good meaniog, and this shows that origin- 
ally its meaning was neutral. 

Verse 7, note ^ The only difficult word is av&t£m. S&yana 
explains it, * without wind.' But it is hardly possible to 
understand how the Maruts, themselves the gods of the 
storm, the sons of Rudra, could be said to bring clouds 
without wind. Langlois, it is true, translates without any 
misgivings : ' Ces dieux peuvent sur un sol dess&;he faire 
tomber la pluie sans Faccompagner de vent.' Wilson : ' They 
send down rain without wind upon the desert.' Benfey saw 
the incongruous character of the epithet, and explained it 
away by saying that the winds bring rain, and after they 
have brought it, they moderate their violence in order not to 
drive it away again; hence rain without wind. Tet even 
this explanation, though ingenious, and, as I am told, particu- 
larly truthful in an Eastern climate, is somewhat too artificial « 
If we changed the accent, &v&t&m^ unchecked, unconquered, 
would be better than av&t£m, windless. But dv&ta, uncon- 
quered, does not occur in the Rig-veda, except as applied 
to persons. It occurs most frequently in the phrase vanvin 
dv&taA, which S&yana explains well by himsan ahimsitaA^ 
hurting, but not hurt: (vi. 16, ao ; 18, i; ix. 89, 7.) 
In ix. 96, 8, we read prit-sii vanvan ^vfttaA, in battles 
attacking, but not attacked, which renders the meaning of 
fiv&ta perfectly clear. In vi. 64, 5, where it is applied to 
Ushas, it may be translated by unconquerable, intact. 

There are several passages, however^ where av&ta occurs 
with the accent on the last syllable, and where it is accord- 
ingly explained as a Bahuvrihi, meaning either windless or 
motionless, from v&ta, wind, or from vftta, going, (i. 6a, 10.) 
In some of these passages we can hardly doubt that the 
accent ought to be changed, and that we ought to read 
av&ta. Thus in vi. 64, 4, av&te is clearly a vocative applied 
to Ushas, who is called av4ta, unconquerable, in the verse 
immediately following. In i. 5a, 4, the Maruts are called 
av&tdA, which can only be kvkX&hy unconquerable ; nor can 
we hesitate in viii. 79, 7, to change av&ttt into ^vfitaA, as an 
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epithet applied to Soma, and preceded by ddriptakratuA^ of 
unimpaired strength, unconquerable. 

But even then we find no evidence that &vata, uncon- 
quered, could be applied to rain or to a cloud, and I there* 
fore propose another explanation^ though equally founded 
on the supposition that the accent of av&tdm in our passage 
should be on the first syllable. 

I take vata as a Yedic form instead of the later v&n'a, the 
past participle of vai, to wither. Similarly we find in the 
Yeda^ta, instead of^rina, the latter form being sanctioned 
by Pacini. Ya means to get dry, to flag, to get exhausted ; 
avata therefore, as applied to a cloud, would mean not dry, 
not withered, as applied to rain, not dried up, but remain- 
ing on the groimd. It is important to remark that in one 
passage, vi. 67, 7, Sayaiza, too, explains &v&ta, as applied to 
rivers, by a^ushka, not dry ; and the same meaning would 
be applicable to av&t£A in i. 62, lo. In this sense of not 
withered, not dry, av&t&m in our passage would form a per- 
fectly appropriate epithet of the rain, while neither wincUess 
nor unconquered would yield an appropriate sense. In the 
famous passage x. 129, 2, iinit av&tam svadhaya t£i £kam, 
that only One breathed breathless by itself, av&t£m might be 
taken, in accordance with its accent, as windless or breath- 
less, and the poet may have wished to give this antithetical 
point to his verse. But £v&tam, as an adverb, would here 
be equally appropriate, and we should then have to translate, 
* that only One breathed freely by itself.' 

Yerse 8, note ^. The peculiar structure of the metre in 
the seventh and eighth verses should be noted. Though 
we may scan 



/I /I / 

by throwing the accent on the short antepenultimate, yet 
the movement of the metre becomes far more natural by 
throwing the accent on the long penultimate, thus reading 

A / . . . / I Z v^ -i ^ v^ ' I - - ' -^ - . - . ^ 



S&yana : * Like a cow the lightning roars, (the lightning) 
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attends (on the Maruts) as the mother cow on her calf, because 
their rain is let loose at the time of lightning and thunder/ 

Wilson : ^ The lightning roars like a parent cow' that 
bellows for its calf, and hence the rain is set iree by the 
Maruts/ 

Benfey : ' Es blitzt — wie eine Kuh briillt es — die Mutter 
folgt dem Kalb gleichsam — ^wenn ihr Regen losgelassen. 
(Der Donner folgt dem Blitz, wie eine Kuh ihrem Kalbe.)^ 

Y&$ri as a masculine means a bull, and it is used as a 
name of the Maruts in some passages, viii. 7, 3 ; 7. As 
a feminine it means a cow, particularly a cow with a cal^ 
a milch cow. Hence also a mother, x. 119, 4. The lowing 
of the lightning must be intended for the distant thunder, 
and the idea that the lightning goes near or looks for 
the rain is not foreign to the Yedic poets. See i. 39, 9 : 
'Come to us, Maruts, with your entire help, as lightnings 
(come to, i. e. seek for) the rain !' 

Verse 9^ note ^. That par^anya here and in other places 
means cloud has been well illustrated by Dr. Biihler, Orient 
und Occident, vol. i. p. 221. It is interesting to watch the 
personifying process which is very palpable in this word, 
and by which Par^ranya becomes at last a friend and com- 
panion of Indra. 

Verse 10, note ^. Sadma, as a neuter, means originally 
a seat, and is frequently used in the sense of altar : iv. 9, 3. 
Bah sadma pari niyate h6t&; vii. 18, aa. h6t&-iva sadma pari 
emi rebhan. It soon, however, assumed the more general 
meaning of place, as 

X. I, I. agniA bh&nun& ru«at& yirvii s&lm&ni aprftA. 

Agni with brilliant light thou fiUedst all places. 

It is lastly used with special reference to heaven and 
earth, the two sadmani, i. 185, 6; iii. 55, 2. In our passage 
sadma partbivam is the same as pfirthive sadane in viii. 97, 5. 
Here the earth is mentioned together with heaven, the sea, 
and the sky. S&yana takes s&dma as ' dwelling,^ so do Wilson 
and Langlois. Benfey translates * der Erde Sitz,' and makes 
it the subject of the sentence : * From the roaring of the Maruts 
the seat of the earth trembles^ and all men tremble/ Sadman, 
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with the accent on the last syllable, is also used as a masculine 
in the Rig-veda, i. 173, i; vi. 51, 12. sadmfi'nam divyam. 

Verse 11, note ^ I have translated vi/u-panibhiA, as if it 
were vi/iipanibhiA, for this is the right accent of a Bahuvrihi 
compound. Thus the first member retains its own accent in 
prithii-p&ni^ bhuri-pani, vrisha-pdm, &c. It is possible that 
the accent may have been changed in our passage, because 
the compound is used, not as an adjective, but as a kind of 
substantive, as the name of a horse. Pam, hand, means, as 
applied to horses, hoof: 

ii. 31, 2. prithivy^iA sanau ^^nghananta pam-bhiA. 

When they strike with their hoofs on the summit of the 
earth. 

This meaning appears still more clearly in such com-' 
pounds as dravat-pani : 

viii. 5, 35. hiranyayena rathena dravatpani-bhiA ^aiA. 

On a golden chariot, on quick-hoofed horses. 

The horses of the Maruts, which in our verse ire called 
vi/u-p4ni, strong-hoofed^ are called viii. 7, 27. hiranya-pani, 
golden-hoofed : 

&sw2ah hiranyaplini-bhiA d^v&saA lipa gantana. 

On your golden-hoofed horses come hither, O gods. 

Those who retain the accent of the MSS. ought to trans-* 
late, * Maruts, with your strong hands go after the clouds.' 

Verse 11, note ^. R6dhasvati is explained by Sfiyana as 
river. It does not occur again in the Rig-veda. Rddhas 
is enclosure or fence, the bank of a river ; but it does not 
follow that r6dhasvat, having enclosures or banks, is appli^ 
cable to rivers only. ii. 15, 8, it is said that he emptied or 
opened the artificial enclosures of Bala, these being the 
clouds conquered by Indra. Hence I take r6dhasvati in 
the sense of a cloud yet unopened, which is followed or 
driven on by the Maruts. 

JStrd, bright or many-coloured, is applied to the clouds, 
V. 63, 3. ^tr^bhiA abhrfiiA. 

Verse 11, note ^ Roth takes akhidrayaman for a name of 
horse. The word does not occur again in the Rig-veda, 
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but the idea that the roads of the gods are easy (sugaA 
ddhva) is of frequent occurrence. 

Wilson : ' Maruts, with strong hands, come along the 
beautifully-embanked rivers with unobstructed progress/ 

Benfey : ^ Mit euren starken Handen folgt den hehren 
eingeschlossnen nach in unermiid^tem Gang, Maruts/ 

Verse 12, note ^ Abh&u does not mean finger in the 
Rig-veda, though Sayana frequently explains it so, misled 
by Y4ska who gives abhi^u among the names of finger. 
Wilson : * May your fingers be well skilled (to hold the reins).^ 

Verse 13, note ^. Agni is frequently invoked together 
with the Maruts, and is even called marut-sakhd, the friend 
of the Maruts, viii. 92, 14. It seems better, therefore, to 
refer brdhmanas patim to Agni, than, with S&yana, to the 
host of the Maruts (marudganam). Brdhmanaspati and 
Brihaspati are both varieties of Agni, the priest and purohita 
of gods and men, and as such he is invoked together with 
the Maruts in other passages, i. 40, i. Tint is an adverb, 
meaning constantly, always, for ever. Cf. ii. 2, i ; viii. 40, 7. 

Wilson : * Declare in our presence (priests), with voice 
attuned to praise Brahmanaspati, Agni, and the beautiful 
Mitra.^ 

Benfey: ^Lass schallen immerfort das Lied zu griissen 
Brahmanaspati, Agni, Mitra, den herrlichen.^ 

Verse 13, note ^. Mitra is never, as far as I know, in- 
voked together with the Maruts, and it is better to take 
mitram as friend. Besides n& cannot be left here untrans- 
lated. 

Verse 14, note \ The second sentence is obscure. S&yana 
translates : ^ Let the choir of priests make a hymn of 
praise, let them utter or expand it, like as a cloud sends 
forth rain.' Wilson similarly : * Utter the verse that is in 
your mouth, spread it out like a cloud spreading rain.' 
Benfey : ' Ein Preislied schafFe in dem Mund, ertone dem 
Pargranya gleich.' He takes Par^anya for the god of thunder, 
and supposes the hymn of praise to be compared to it on 
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account of its loudness. TatanaA can only be the second 
person singular of the conjunctive of the reduplicated 
perfect, of which we have also tatanat, tatfin&ma, tatanan^ 
and tat&nanta. TatanaA can be addressed either to the host 
of the MarutSy or to the poet. I take it in the latter sense^ 
for a similar verse occurs viii. 21, i8. It is. said there of a 
patron that he alone is a king, that all others about the river 
Sarasvati are only small kings, and the poet adds : * May he 
spread like a cloud with the rain/ giving hundreds and 
thousands, (par^dnyaA-iva tat^nat hi vrish^yfi.) 

Verse 15, note K It is difficult to find an appropriate 
rendering for arkin. It means praising, celebrating, singing, 
and it is in the last sense only that it is applicable to the 
Maruts. Wilson translates, ' entitled to adoration ;' Benfey, 
* flaming.' Boehtlingk and Roth admit the sense of flaming 
in one passage, but give to arldn in this place the meaning 
of praising. If it simply meant, possessed of arki, i. e. songs 
of praise, it would be a very lame epithet after panasyu. 
But other passages^ like i. 19, 4; 52, 15, show that the 
conception of the Maruts as singers was most familiar to 
the Yedic IJishis (i. 64, 10 ; Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vol. i. p. 521, 
note); and arka is the very name applied to their songs 
(i. I9»4). In the Edda, too^ * storm and thunder are repre- 
sented as a lay, as the wondrous music of the wild hunt 
The dwarfs and Ellbs sing the so-called Alb-leich which 
carries off everything, trees and mountains/ See Justi in 
Orient und Occident, vol. ii. p. 62. There is no doubt 
therefore that arldn here means musician, and that the ark£ 
of the Maruts is the music of the winds. 

Verse 15, note '. Vriddha, literally grown, is used in the 
Veda as an honorific epithet, with the meaning of mighty 
or great : 

i^* 3^> 7* y^^Sih it namasft vriddham indram 
brih&ntam rishv£m a^r^m yuvanam. 

We worship with praise the mighty Indra, the great, the 
exalted, the immortal, the vigorous. 

Here neither is vriddh^ intended to express old age, nor 
yuvan young age, but both are meant as laudatory epithets. 
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Asan is the so-called Le/ of as^ to be. This het is 
properly an imperative, which gradually sinks down to a 
mere subjunctive. Of as, we find the following het forms : 
belonging to the present, we have dsasi, ii. 26, 2 ; &ati, vi. 
^3> 9> ^athaA, vi. 63, i; and dsatha, v. 61, 4 : belonging 
to the imperfect, &saA, viii. 100, 2 ; asat, i. 9, 5 ; &s&ma, i. 
173, 9 ; iaan, i. 89, i. Asam, a form quoted by Roth from 
Rig-veda x. 27, 4, is really fisam. 

We find, for instance, &saA, with an imperative or opta- 
tive meaning, in 

viii. TOO, 2. asaA ka, tvam dakshinat^ s£khft me 

adha vritrSni ^anghanUva bh{hi. 

And be thou my friend on my right hand, and we shall 
kill many enemies. 

Here we see the transition of meaning from an imperative 
to the conditional. In English, too, we may say, ^ Do this 
and you shall live,^ which means nearly the same as, * If you 
do this, you will live/ Thus we may translate this passage : 
* And if thou be my friend on my right side, then we shall 
kill many enemies.^ 

X. 124, 1, im^ naA agne upa ya^dm Si ihi — 
fisaA havya-vfi/ uta naA puraA-gfi^. 

Here we have the imperative ihi and the Le^ asaA used 
in the same sense. 

Far more frequently, however, istih is used in relative 
sentences, such as, 

^i* 369 5* dsaA y&thft naA fivasi keikkn&h. 

That thou mayest be ours, delighting in strength. 

vii. 24, 1. asaA y&th& neJi avitit vridh^ ka. 

That thou mayest be our helper and for our increase. 

See also x. 44, 4 ; 85, 26 ; 36. 

Wilson : * Mflty they be exalted by this our worship.' 
Benfey: 'Mogen die Hohen hier bei uns sein.' 
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M. AND ALA I, SteTA 39. 

AsHTAKA I, AdhyIya 3, Varga 18-19. 

1. Prd ydt ithSi para-v^taA soWi ni, mftnam ^yatha, 
kdsya krdtv& maruta^ kisya. virpasd. kdm y&tha ld.m 
ha dh^tdLyeJi. 

2. Sthirtf vaA santu 4yudh& par&-niide vlZd uU 
prati-sk^bhe, yushm^am astu tdvishi pdniyasl m& 
m^yasya m&ylna^. 

3. Pdr& ha ydt sthirdm hathd ndra^ vartdyatha 
guni, vl y&thana vanlnafe prithivylt^ vl iLsSJi pdrva- 

4. Nahf Yah sitruh vivid^ ^hi dydvi nd bhtfmy^ 
rwddasafe, yushmfikam astu tdvishl t&nk jugSi rddrft- 
BSih nii ^t firdhrishe. 

5. Pril vepayanti pdrvatan vi vinianti vdnaspdtin, 
prd (Iti) &rata maruta^ durm^aA-iva d^vasaA fidrvayft 
vis4. 

6. tjpo (Iti) rdtheshu prfshatlA ayugdhvam pr^h- 
tiA vahati r6hitaA, & ysJi yfim&ya prithivf kit a^ot 
dbibhayanta m^niish&A. 

7. A vaA makshii tinAya kdm nidr^ AvaA vrinl- 
mahe, gd,Dta n(iQ^ naJi dvasd ydthS. pudt itthIC kin- 
v&ya bibhyiishe. 

8. Yushmtf-ishitaA marutaA mdrtya-ishitaA Si yiJk 
nafe dbhvaA fehate, vl tdm yuyota ^Yas& vl (5^a8& vl 
yushmfik&bhiA Atl-bhiA. 

9. Xs&mi hi pra-ya^avaA kdnvam dadd pra-Z^etasaA, 
ds&mi-bhiA marutaA £ naA. titl-bhlA gd,nta vnshtim d& 
vi-dytitaA. 
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Hymn ox) the Mabuts (the Storm-gods). 

1. When you thus from afar cast forwards your 
measure^ like a blast of fire, through whose wisdom 
is it, through whose design 1 * To whom do you go, to 
whom, ye shakers (of the earth) ? 

2. May your weapons be firm to attack, strong 
also to withstand. May yours be the more glorious 
strength, not that of the deceitful mortal. 

8. When you overthrow what is firm, O ye men, 
and whirl about what is heavy, you pass^ through the 
trees of the earth, through the clefts of the rocks.* 

4. No real foe of yours is known in heaven, nor 
on earth, ye devourers of enemies ! May strength be 
yours, together with your race,^ O Rudras, to defy 
even now.* 

5. They make the rocks to tremble, they tear 
asimder the kings of the forest.^ Come on, Maruts, 
like madmen, ye gods with your whole tribe. 

6. You have harnessed the spotted deer to your 
chariots, a red one draws as leader ; ^ even the earth 
listened at your coming, and men were finghtened. 

7. O Rudras, we quickly desire your help for our 
race. Come now to us with help, as of yore ; thus 
now also, for the sake of the frightened Kanva.^ 

8. Whatever fiend, roused by you or roused by 
men, attacks us, tear him (from us) by your power, 
by your strength, by your aid.^ 

9. For you, worshipful and wise, have wholly pro- 
tected^ Kanva. Come to us, Maruts, with your entire 
help, as lightnings* (go in quest of) the rain. 

VOL. I. G 
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10. Xs&mi 6gBh bibhntha su-d&navaA As&mi dhA- 
tayaA ^va^, nshi-dvlshe marutaA paxi-manyAve 
Ishum ni, sri^ata dvisham. 



COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Kanva, the son of Ghora. The 
metre varies between Brihati and Satobrihati^ the odd verses 
being composed in the former, the even verses in the latter 
metre. Each couple of such verses is called a B&rhata 
PragAtha. The Brihati consists of 8 + 8 + ia-h8, the 
Satobrihatt ofi2 + 8 + i5&+8 syllables. 

Verse 1, note\ Mfina, which I translate by measure, is 
explained by S&yana as meaning strength. Wilson : * When 
you direct your awful vigour downwards from afar^ as light 
(descends from heaven).* Benfey: 'Wenn ibr aus weitcr 
Feme so wie Strahlen schleudert euren Stolz (das worauf 
ihr stolz seid: euren Blitz).* Langlois: ' Lorsque vous 
lancez votre soufSe puissant.' I doubt whether mfina is 
ever used in the Rig-veda in the sense of pride, which no 
doubt it has, as a masculine, in later Sanskrit: cf, Hal&- 
yudha, ed. Aufrecht, iv. 37. MSna, aa a masculine, 
means frequently a poet in the Rig-veda, viz. a measurer, a 
thinker or maker ; as a neuter it means a measure, or what 
is measured or made. Thus v. 85, 5, we read : 

mfinena-iva tasthi-vStn antarikshe vi jfA mam^ prithivfm 
silfryena. 

He (Varuna) who standing in the welkin has measured 
the earth with the sun, as with a measure. 

In this passage, as well as in ours, we must take measure, 
not in the abstract sense, but as a measuring line, which is 
cast forward to measure the distance of an object, an image, 
perfectly applicable to the Maruts, who seem with their 
weapons to strike the trees and mountains when they them- 
selves are still far off. Another explanation might be given. 
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10. Bounteous givers, you possess whole strength, 
whole power, ye shakers (of the world). Send, O 
Maxuts, against the wrathfiil enemy of the poets 
an enemy, like an arrow.^ 



if mSna could be taken in the sense of measure, i. e. shape 
or form, but this is doubtful. 

Verse 1, note \ Varpas, which generally means body or 
form, is here explained by praise. Benfey puts fVerk (i. e. 
Oesangy Oebet) ; Langlois, maison. Varpas, which, without 
much reason, has been compared to Latin corpus, must here 
be taken in a more general sense. Thus vi. 44, 14, asyi 
made purii v&rpftmsi vidyfin, is applied to Indra as knowing 
many schemes, many thoughts, many things, when he is 
inspired by the Soma-juice. 

Verse 3, note \ Benfey takes vi y&thana in a causative 
sense, you destroy, you cause the trees to go asunder. But 
even without assigning to ya a causative meaning, to go 
through, to pierce, would convey the idea of destruction. 
In some passages vi*y& is certainly used in the simple sense 
of passing through, \^ithout involving the idea of destruction: 

viii. 73, 13. rathaA viyfiti rddasi (iti). 

Your chariot which passes through or between heaven 
and earth. 

In other passages the mere passing across implies con- 
quest and destruction : 

i. 116, :20. vi-bhindun&....rathena vi p&rvatan....ay&tam. 

On your dissevering chariot you went across the moun- 
tains (the clouds). 

In other passages, however^ a causative meaning seems 
equally, and even more applicable : 

viii. 7, 23. VI vritr&n parva-«aA yayuA vi pdrvatan. 

They passed through Vritra piecemeal, they passed through 
the mountains (the clouds) ; or, they destroyed Vritra, cutting 
him to pieces, they destroyed the clouds. 

G 2 
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Likewise i. 86, lo. vi y&ta vi^vam atrinam. 

Walk athwart every evil spirit, or destroy every evil spirit ! 

We must scan vi yeithana vaninaA prithivy^. 

Verse 3, note *. It might seem preferable to translate 
&sah parvat&n&m by the spaces of the clouds, for pdrvata 
means cloud in many places. Tet here, and still more 
clearly in verse 5, where pdrvata occurs again, the object of 
the poet is to show the strength of the M aruts. In that 
case the mere shaking or bursting of the clouds would sound 
very tame by the side of the shaking and breaking of the 
forest trees. Vedic poets do not shrink from the conception 
that the Maruts shake even mountains, and Indra is even said 
to have cut off the mountain tops: iv. 19^ 4. ava abhinat kaku- 
bhaA p&rvatanam. In the later literature, too, the same idea 
occurs: Mah&bh. Vana-parva^ v. 10974, dyauA svit patati 
kim bhiimir diryate parvato nu kim, does the sky fall ? is 
the earth torn asunder, or the mountain ? 

Verse 4, note ^. S&yana was evidently without an autho- 
ritative explanation of t6n&, yu^£[. He tries to explain it by 
' through the union of you may strength to resist be quickly 
extended.' . Wilson : * May your collective strength be 
quickly exerted.' Benfey takes t&ak as adverb and leaves 
out yu^g : * Zu alien Zeiten, O Furchtbarn ! — sei im Nu zu 
Uberwalt'gen euch die Macht.' Yu^a, an instrumental, if 
used together with another instrumental, becomes in the 
Veda a mere preposition : cf. vii. 43, 5 ; 95, 4. r&yfi yu^S ; 
^' 83, 3. tapa8& yu^S ; x. 10a, la. vadhrind yu^fi ; vii. 3a, 20. 
puram-dhyfi yu^a ; vi. 56, 2. sakhyfi. yu^S ; viii. 68, 9. tvfi 
yu^fi. As to the meaning of tan, see B. R. s. v., where 
t4n in our passage is explained as continuation. The off- 
spring or race of the Maruts is mentioned again in the 
next verse. 

Verse 4, note ^ Nii kit ^-dhnshe might possibly be taken 
as an abrupt interrogative sentence, viz. Can it be defied ? 
Can it be resisted ? See v, 87, 2 : 
tat vaA marutaA na ft-dhnshe s&vah. 
Tour strength, O Maruts, is not to be defied. 
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Verse 5, note \ Large trees of the forest are called the 
kings or lords of the forest 

Verse 6^ note ^ Pr&sb/i is explained by Sayana as a 
sort of yoke in the middle of three horses or other animals, 
harnessed in a car ; rohita as a kind of red deer. Hence 
Wilson remarks that the sense may be, *The red deer 
yoked between them aids to drag the car.' But he adds 
that the construction of the original is obscure, and ap- 
parently rude and ungrammatical. Benfey translates, * Sie 
fuhrt ein flammenrothes Joch,^ and remarks against Wilson 
that S&yana's definition of prash/i as yoke is right, but that 
of rohita as deer, wrong. If S&yana's authority is to be 
invoked at all, one might appeal from Sayana in this place 
to Sayana viii. 7, 28, where prashA is explained by him 
either by quick or by pramukhe yu^yam&naA^ harnessed in 
front. The verse is 

y&t esham pnshatiA rathe prashAA valiati rdhitaA. 

When the red leader draws or leads their spotted deer in 
the chariot. 

vi. 47^ 24. prash/iA is explained as tripada lUlharaA ; tad- 
vad vahantiti prash/ayo 's\&h. In i. 100, 17, pr^shAbhiA, as 
applied to men, means friends or supporters, or, as S&yana 
explains^ pftr^vasthair anyair rishibhiA. 

Verse 7, note *. Kanva, the author of the hymn. 

Verse 8, note ^. A very weak verse, particularly the 
second line, which Wilson renders by, ' Withhold from him 
food and strength and your assistance/ Benfey translates 
fibhva very happily by Ungethum, 

Verse 9, note ^ The verb dadd is the second pers. plur. of 
the perfect of d&, and is used here in the sense of to keep, to 
protect, as is well shown by B. and R. s. v. dft 4, base dad. 
S&yana did not understand the word, and took it for an 
irregular imperative ; yet he assigned to the verb the proper 
sense of to keep, instead of to give. Hence Wilson ; 
^Uphold the sacrificer KaAva.^ Benfey, less correctly, 
* Den Kanva gabt ihr/ as if Kanva had been the highest 
gift of the Maruts. 
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Verse 9, note \ The simile, as lightnings go to the 
rain, is not very telling. It may have been suggested by 
the idea that the lightnings run about to find the rain, 
or the tertium comparationis may simply be the quickness 
of lightning. Wilson : ' As the lightnings bring the rain.^ 
Benfey : * (So schnell) gleichwie der Blitz zum Regen 
kommt.^ Lightning precedes the rain, and may therefore 
be represented as looking about for the rain. 

Verse 10, note ^. Wilson : * Let loose your anger.' 
S&yana: 'Let loose a murderer who hates.^ 

Pari-manyu, which occurs but once in the Rig-veda, cor- 
responds as nearly as possible to the Greek irepiQvfio^. 
Manyu, like Ovfio^y means courage, spirit, anger; and in 
the compound parimanyu, as in irepldujuLo^^ the preposition 
p&ri seems to strengthen the simple notion of the word. 
That p&ri is used in that sense in later Sanskrit is well 
known ; for instance, in parilaghu, perlevisj pariksh&ma, 
withered away : see Pott, Etymologische Forschungen, 
second edition, vol. i. p. 487. How pfiri, originally meaning 
round about, came to mean excessive, is difficult to explain 
with certainty. It may have been, because what surrounds 
exceeds, but it may also have been because what is done all 
around a thing is done thoroughly. Thus we find in the 
Veda, viii. 75, 9, pari-dveshas, lit. one who hates all around, 
then a great hater : 

mS naA pari-dveshasaA amhatiA, iirmiA ni navam & vadhit. 

May the grasp of the violent hater strike us not, as the 
wave strikes a ship. 

Again, pari-spndh means literally one who strives round 
about^ then an eager enemy, a rival (fem.) : 

ix. 53^ I. nudasva j&h pari-spridhaA. 

Drive away those who are rivals. 

Pari-kro^ means originally one who shouts at one from 
every side, who abuses one roundly, then an angry reviler. 
This word, though not mentioned in B. R.'s Dictionary^ 
occurs in 

i. 29, 7. sdrvam pari-kro«&n ^ahi. 

Kill every reviler ! 

The same idea which is here expressed by pari-kro«d, is 
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in other places expressed by pari-rap^ lit. one who shouts 
round about, who defies on every side, a calumniator, an 
enemy. 

^' ^3y 3* ^ vi-badhya pari-rdpaA. 

Having struck down the enemies. 

ii. 23, 14. vi pari-rapaA ardaya. 

Destroy the enemies. 

In the same way as words meaning to hate, to oppose, 
to attack, are strengthened by this preposition, which con- 
veys the idea of round about, we also find words expressive 
of love strengthened by the same preposition. Thus from 
prit^, loved, we have pfiri-pritaA, lit. loved all round, then 
loved very much : i* 190, 6. p£ri-pritaA na mitraA; cf. x. 
27, I a. We also find ix. 7 a, i. peri-priyaA, those who 
love fully or all around, which may mean great lovers, or 
surrounding friends. 

In all these cases the intensifying power of p^ri arises 
from representing the action of the verb as taking place 
on every side, thoroughly, excessively ; but in other cases, 
mentioned by Professor Pott, particularly where this prepo- 
sition is joined to a noun which impUes some definite limit, 
its magnifying power is no doubt due to the fact that what 
is around, is outside, and therefore beyond. Thus in Greek 
Treplfierpoi expresses the same idea as vTrepfAerpo^ (loc. dt. 
p. 488), but I doubt whether pdri ever occurs in that sense 
in Sanskrit compounds. 
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MajvZ>ALA I, S^KTA 64. 

AsHTAKA I, AdhyIya 5, Varga 6-8. 

1. Yriahne s&rdhkya, sd-makhAya vedh&se nddhsJi 
BU-vriktlm prd bhara mardt-bhyaA, ap6fe* ii4 dM- 
ra^ m4nas4 su-hdstyaA gira^ s4m an^e vid&theshu 
A-bhiivaA.. 

2. T6 gragrnire div^ rishvSsaA uksh&naA rudrdsya 
m&ry&Ji ^siuAh arep&sa^, ^kvakSssJi siiksjah aHiy&hr 
iva s^ty&naA d4 drapsfnaA ghord-varpasaA. 

8. Yiiv^aA mdrSJi aig&rSJi abliok-hdiiaA vavakshiiA 
&dhri-g&vaA p&rvaiM-iva, driZM kit visvk bhiivanftni 
p^hivS. pr& Ayavayanti divy^ni magmjirA. 

4. ^tralA a&gi-hhih vdpushe vl angrate v4kshaA-8U 
rukmilb ddhi yetire ^ibh^, dmseshu esMm nf mi- 
mrikshiiA riBht&ysJi s&kdm gragrfiire svadhdyd. diy&h 

5. f ^na-kritaA dhiinayaA li^dasaA v&t&n vi-dyiitaA 
t^vishibhiA akrata, duhd.nti fIdhaA divylCni dMtaya^ 
bhtfmim pinvanti pdyasd. pdri-grayaA. 



6. Pinvanti apdA manitaA 8u-d4navaA p&yaA ghritir 
vat vidd-theshu A-bhiivaA, ityam nd mih^ vl nayanti 
vdgrlnam litsam duhanti 8tand.yantam ^^kaTiifATn, 



7. Mahish^baA mayinaA Htri-bMnavaA gir^yaA nd 



♦ai 
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Hymn to the Mahuts (the Storm-gods). 

1. For the manly host, the majestic, the wise, for 
the Maruts bring thou, O Nodhas,^ a pure offering.* 
like a workman,^ wise in his mind and handy, I join 
together words which are usefiil at sacrifices. 

2. They are bom, the tall bulls of Dyu^ (heaven), 
the boys* of Rudra, the divine, the blameless, pure, 
and bright like suns ; scattering rain-drops, of awful 
shape, like giants.* 

3. The youthftd Budras, they who never grow old, 
the slayers of the demon,^ have grown irresistible 
like mountains. They shake with their strength all 
beings, even the strongest, on earth and in heaven. 

4. They deck themselves with fflitterinff ornaments ^ 
for Aow; on thrir oh«to they fix gold (ehama) for 
beauty;* the spears on their shoulders pound to 
pieces ;* they were bom together by themselves,* the 
men of Dyu. 

5. They who confer power, ^ the roarers,* the de- 
vourers of foes, they made winds and lightnings by 
their powers. The shakers milk the heavenly udders 
(clouds), roaming aroimd they fill the earth with 
milk (rain). 

6. The boimteous^ Maruts fill* (with) the fat milk 
(of the clouds) .the waters, which are useful at 
sacrifices. They seem to lead* about the powerfiil 
horse, the cloud, to make it rain; they milk the 
thundering, unceasing spring.* 

7. Mighty you are, powerful, of wonderfiil splen- 
dour, firmly rooted^ like mountains, (yet) lightly 
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svA-tavasaA raghu-sy&daA, mrigfiA-iva hastfnaA kh&- 
datha v4n§i. j&t Ibrunishu UvishiA 4yugdhvam. 

8. Simh^-iva n&nadati pr4-AetasaA pis^iva su- 
pl^aA vi^vd-vedasaA, kshdpa^ grlnvantaA prfshatl- 
bhi^ rishti-hhih skm ft sa-Mdha^ s^vas^ dhi-ma- 
nyavaA. 



9. B<5da£(i (fti) & vadata gana-sriyaA nri-BUcah sdoAh 
s&vBJBk 4hi-manvavaA, & vandhiireshu amdtiA nA dar- 
ssAA yi-djiit od tasthau marutaJ^' rd^theshu vaA. 



10. Vi5vA-vedasaA rayl-bhiA sim-okasaA sdm-mi- 
sl&saA t^YishlbhlA vi-rap^a^, istAr^ fshum dadhire 
gdbhastyoA anaiit^5ushm&^ vrisha-kh&dayaA ndraA. 

11. HiranydyebhiA pavl-bhiA. payaA-vridhaA dt 
^ghnante drpathyaA nd pdrvatdn^ makhffA aytfsaA 
sva-sHtaA dhruvar^yiitaA dudhra-kritaA mardtaA 
bhr^at-risheayaA. 



12. Ghrfshum p&vakdm vanlnam vl-feirshanim ru- 
dr^a sdnilm hayds^ grinimasi, ra^aA-tiiram tavd- 
sam mtfrutam gandm rigishimjn vrlshanam sa^^ta 
snj6. 

13. Prdr nd G&h mdxtaA s&vb^ gAn&n d,ti taethad 
vah ttt marutaA ydm tfvata^ ixveArhhih vAgsxa bha- 
rate dhdn4 nrf-bhiA &-prlA;^Ayam krdtum 8, ksheti 
pdshyati. 
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gliding along ;— you chew up forests, like elephants,^ 
when you have assumed vigour among the red flames.' 

8. Like lions they roar, the far-sighted Maruts, 
they are handsome like ga2selles,^ the all-knowing. 
By night ^ with their spotted deer (rain-clouds) and 
with their spears (lightnings) they rouse the com- 
paniond together, they whose ire through strength 
is like the ire of serpents. 

9. You who march in companies, the friends of 
man, heroes, whose ire through strength is hke the 
ire of serpents, salute heaven and earth !^ On the 
seats on your chariots, O Maruts, the lightning stands, 
visible like light.* 

10. All-knowing, surroimded with wealth, endowed 
with vigour, singers,^ men of endless prowess, armed 
with strong rings,* they, the archers, have placed the 
arrow on their arms. 

11. The Maruts, who with their golden feUies, 
increase the rain, stir up the clouds like wanderers 
on the road. They are brisk, indefatigable,* they 
move by themselves ; they throw down what is firm, 
the Maruts with their brilliant spears make (every- 
thing) to reel.* 

12. We invoke with prayer* the ofepring of Ru- 
dra, the brisk, the bright, the worshipful,* the active. 
Cling* for happiness-sake to the strong host of the 
Maruts, the chasers of the sky,* the vigorous, the 
impetuous.* 

13. The mortal whom ye, Maruts, protected with 
your protection, he indeed surpasses people in strength. 
He carries off food with his horses, treasures with his 
men ; he acquires honourable* 8trength,and he prospers.* 
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14. ^arkrftyam marutaA prit-sii dustdram dyu- 
mdntam ^lishmam maghd*yat-su dhattana, dhana- 
sprltam ukthyam vi^rvi-Aarshamm tokdm pushyema 
tdnayam satdm himSJi. 

15. Nii sthiriin marutaA vlri-vantam riti-sdham 
rayfm asm£su dhatta, sahafirfnam ^tfnam ^su-vtfm- 
sam iprkWi makshii dhiy^-vasu^ ^agamy^t. 



COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Nodhas, of the family of Go- 
tama. The metre from verse i— 14 is G^ati, verse 15 is 

Trish/ubh. 

« 

Verse 1, note ^. The first line is addressed by the poet 
to himself. 

Verse 1, note *. Suvrikti is generally explained by a 
hymn of praise, and it cannot be denied that in this place, 
as in most others, that meaning would be quite satisfactory. 
Etymologically, however, suvrikti means the cleaning and 
trimming of the grass on which, as on a small altar, the 
oblation is offered : cf. vriktabarhis, i. 38, i, note ^, page 68. 
Hence, although the same word might be metaphorically 
applied to a carefully composed, pure and holy hymn of 
praise, yet wherever the primary meaning is applicable it 
seems safer to retain it : cf. iii. 61, 5 ; vi. 11, 5. 

Verse 1, note^ Apas, with the accent on the last syllable, 
is the accusative plural of ap, water, and it is so explained 
by Sayana. He translates : * I show forth these hymns of 
praise, Uke water, i. e. everywhere, as Par^ranya sends down 
rain at once in every place.' Benfey explains: 'I make 
these hymns smooth like water, i. e. so that they run smooth 
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14. Give, O Maruto, to the worshippers strength 
glorious, invincible in battle, brilliant, wealth-confer- 
ring, praiseworthy, known to all men.^ Let us foster 
our kith and kin during a hundred winters. 

15. Will^ you then, O Maruts, grant unto us wealth, 
durable, rich in men, defying all onslaughts ? ^ — wealth 
a hundred and a thousand-fold, always increasing 1 — 
May he who is rich in prayers' (the host of the 
Maruts) come early and soon! 



like water/ He compares pvOfiof, as derived from pew. 
Another explanation might be, that the hymns are powerful 
like water, when it has been banked up. Yet all these 
similes seem very lame, and I feel convinced that we ought 
either to change the accent, and read apaA, or the last vowel, 
and read scpSJi. In the former case the meaning would be, 
^ As one wise in mind and clever performs his work, so do I 
compose these hymns.' In the second case^ which seems 
to me preferable^ we should translate: ^Like a workman, 
wise in mind and handy, I put together these hymns.' 

Verse 2, note ^. It is difficult to say in passages like this, 
whether Dyu should be taken as heaven or as a personified 
deity. When the Maruts are called Rudr&sya m£ry&A, the 
boys of Rudra (vii. 56, i), the personification is always pre- 
served. Hence if the same beings are called Divih m&ryaA, 
this too, I think, should be translated the boys of Dyu (iii. 
54, 13 ; V. 59, 6), not the sons of heaven. The bulls of 
Dyu is a more primitive and more vigorous expression for 
what we should call the fertilising winds of heaven. 

Verse 2, note \ M^rya is a male, particularly a young 
male, a boy, a young man (i. 115, a ; iii. 33, 10 ; iv. ao, 5 ; 
V. 61, 4, with vira) : 

V. 59, 5. miryfiA-iva su-vridhaA vavridhuA n&rah. 

Like boys that grow well they have grown men. 
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When joined with naraA (v. 53, 3), nfiraA mirj&h are- 
pasaA, it may be taken as an adjectiye, manly, strong; At 
last marya assumes the general meaning of man : 

i. 9I9 13. maryaA'iva sve okyS. 

Like a man in his own house. 

Verse 2y note ^. The simile, like giants, is not quite clear. 
Sitvan means a strong man, but it seems intended here to 
convey the idea of supernatural strength. Beniey translates, 
* like brave warriors f Wilson, * like evil spirits/ Ghorfi- 
varpas is an adjective belonging to the Maruts rather than 
to the giants, and may mean of awful aspect, i. 19, 5, or of 
cruel mind ; cf. i. 39, i, note ^. 

Verse 3, note ^ Abhog-gbdnaA, the slayers of the demon, 
are the slayers of the clouds, viz. of such clouds as do not 
yield rain. Abho^, not nurtiu'ing, is a name of the rainless 
cloud, like Ndmu^i (na-mu^, not delivering rain), the name 
of another demon killed by Indra ; see Benfey, Glossar, s. v. 
The cloud which sends rain is called bhu^m&i : 

viii. 50, 2. .giriA nd bhu^mS maghfivat-su pinvate. 

Like a feeding cloud he showers his gifts on the wor- 
shippers. 

Verse 4, note ^. The ornaments of the Maruts are best 
described v. 54, 1 1 : 

&»seshu vaA rish^dyaA pat-su khftd&yaA vakshaA-su ruk- 
mS/«. 

On your shoulders are the spears, on your feet rings, on 
your chests gold ornaments. 

Rukmfi as a masc. plur. is frequently used for ornaments 
which are worn on the breast by the Maruts, but no hint is 
given as to the exact nature of the ornaments. The Maruts 
are actually called rukmavakshasaA, gold-breasted, (ii. 34, 2 ; 

V. 55> I ; 57. 5O 

Verse 4, note '. Vdpushe and «ubh^, as parallel expres- 
sions, occur also vi. 63, 6. 

Verse 4, note ^. Ni mimrikshur does not occur again in 
the Rig-veda, and Roth has suggested to read ni mimikshur 
instead; see ni-l-mar^. He does not, however, give our 
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passage under myaA> but under mraksh, and ibis seems 
indeed preferable. No doubt, there is ample analogy for 
mimikshuA, and the meaning would be, their spears stick 
firm to their shoulders. But as the MSS. give mimrikshuA, 
and as it is possible to find a meaning for this, I do not 
propose to alter the text. The question is only, what does 
mimrikshuA mean? Mraksh means to grind, to rub, and 
Roth proposes to render our passage by Hhe spears rub 
together on their shoulders.' The objections to this trans- 
lation are the preposition ni, and the active voice of the verb. 
I take mraksh in the sense of grinding, pounding, destroying, 
which is likewise appropriate to mraksha-kritvan (viii. 6i, lo), 
and tuvi-mraksha (vi. i8, 2), and I translate, ^ the spears on 
their shoulders pound to pieces.' 

Verse 4, note *. The idea that the Maruts owe every- 
thing, if not their birth, at least their strength (sva-tavasaA, 
sv&-bh&navaA, sva-sritaA), to themselves is of frequent occur- 
rence in these hymns. 

Verse 5, note \ They are themselves compared to kings 
(i. 85, 8), and called i^ftnd, lords (i. 87, 4). 

Verse 5, note ^ Dhuni is connected with root dhvan, to 
dun or to din. S&ya^ia explains it by bending or shaking, 
and Benfey, too, translates it by Erachutterer. Roth gives 
the right meaning. 

Verse 6, note ^. I translate sudltnavaA by bounteous, or 
good givers, for, if we have to choose between the two 
meanings of bounteous or endowed with liquid drops or 
dew, the former is the more appropriate in most passages. 
We might, of course, admit two words, one meaning, pos- 
sessed of good water, the other, bounteous ; the former 
derived from d£nu, neuter, water, or rain, the other from 
d&nu, giving. It cannot be denied, for instance, that when- 
ever the Maruts are called sud£navaA, the meaning, pos- 
sessed of good rain, would be applicable : i. 40, i ; 44, 14 ; 
64, 6 ; 85, 10 ; ii. 34, 8 ; iii. 26, 5 ; v. 52, 5 ; 53, 6 ; 57, 5; 
viii. 20, 18; X. 78, 5; i. 15, 2; 23, 9; 39, 10. Yet, even 
in these passages, while sudfinavaA in the sense of possessed 
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of good rain is possible throughout, that of good giver would 
sometimes be preferable, for instance, i. 15, 2, as compared 
with i. 15, 3. 

When the same word is applied to Indra, vii. 31^ 2 ; 
X. 23, 6 ; to Vishnu, viii. 25, 12 ; to the Ajyins, i. 112, 11 ; 
to Mitra and Varuna, v. 62, 9 ; to Indra andVaruna, iv. 41, 
8, the meaning of giver of good rain might still seem 
more natural. But with Agni, vi. 2, 4; the Adityas, v. 67, 4; 
viii. 18, 12; 19, 345 67, 16; the Vasus, i. 106, i; x. 66, 
12; the Vi«ve, x. 65, 11, such an epithet would not be 
appropriate, while sudanavaA, in the sense of bounteous 
givers, is applicable to all. The objection that d&nu, giver, 
does not occur in the Veda, is of no force, for many words 
occur at the end of compounds only, and we shall see 
passages where sud^fnu must be translated by good giver. 
Nor would the accent of danu, giver, be an obstacle, con- 
sidering that the author of the U;iAdi-s{ltras had no Yedic 
authority to guide him in the determination of the accent of 
danu. Several words in nu have the accent on the first 
syllable. But one might go even a step further, and find 
a more appropriate meaning for sudStnu by identifying it 
with the Zend hud&nu, which means, not a good giver, 
but a good knower, wise. True, this root d&, to know, does 
not occur in the ordinary Sanskrit, but as it exists both in 
Zend and in Greek {Sa>ifjLt, Saeiij, it may have left this one 
trace in the Vedic word sudanu. This, however, is only a 
conjecture ; what is certain is this, that apart from the 
passages where sudfinu is thus applied to various deities, in 
the sense of bounteous or wise, it also occurs as applied to 
the sacrificer, where it can only mean giver. This is clear 
from the following passages : 

i. 47, 8. isham prinHnta su-knte su-dSnave. 

Bringing food to him who acts well and gives well. 

vii. 96, 4. ^ani-yantaA nu agravaA putri-y&ntaA su-dfina- 
vaA, sarasvantam havamahe. 

We, being unmarried, and wishing for wives and wishing 
for sons, offering sacrifices, call now upon Sarasvat. 

viii. 103, 7. su-danavaA deva-y£vaA. 

Offering sacrifices, and longing for the gods. Cf. x. 172, 
2; 3; vi. 16, 8. 
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iv. 4, 7. saA it agne astu su-bh£gaA su-danuA jiJi tv& 
nityena havisha y&h ukthaiA piprishati. 

O Agni^ let the liberal sacrificer be happy, who wishes 
to please thee by perpetual offerings and hymns. See also 
VI. 16, 8; 68, 5; x. 172, a, 3. 

It must be confessed that even the meaning of 'dainu is 
by no means quite clear. It is clear enough where it means 
demon, ii. 11, 18; 12, 11; iv. 30, 7; x. 120, 6, the seven 
demons. In i. 32, 9; iii. 30, 8, danu, demon, is applied to the 
mother of Vritra. From this danu we have the derivative 
d&nava, meaning again demon. Why the demons, con- 
quered by Indra, were called danu, is not clear. It may 
be in the sense of wise, or in the sense of powerful, for this 
nteaning is ascribed to d^nii by the author of the Un&di- 
sutras. If the latter meaning is authentic, and not only 
deduced ex post from the name of Danu and D&nava, it 
might throw light on the Celtic dana, fortiSy from which 
Zeuss derives the name of the Danube. 

But the sense of the neuter danu is by no means settled. 
Sometimes it means Soma : 

X. 43, 7. fipaA na sindhum abhi y&t sam-aksharan s6m&saA 
indram kuly^-iva hrad&n, v&dhanti vipr&A mahaA asya 
s&dane yavam na vrish^iA divy^na dfinun^ 

When the Somas run together to Indra, like water to 
the river, like channels to the lake, then the priests 
increase his greatness in the sanctuary, as rain the com, 
by the heavenly Soma-juice. 

In the next verse ^iradanu means the sacrificer whose 
Soma is always alive, always ready. 

In vi. 50, 13, however, danu papriA is doubtful. As an 
epithet to Apam nap&t, it may mean be who wishes for 
Soma, or he who grants Soma; but in neither case is 
there any tangible sense. Again^ viii. 25, 5, Mitra and 
Yaruna are called sripra-d&nu, which may mean possessed 
of flowing rain. And in the next verse, sam y£! d£niini 
yemathuA may be rendered by Mitra and Yaruna, who 
brought together rain. 

The fact that Mitra-Yarunau and the A«vins are called 
dSnunaspati does not throw much more light on the sub- 
ject, and the one passage where danu occurs as a feminine, 

VOL. I. H 
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i. 54, 7^ dfinuA asmai upar& pinvate divfiA, may be trans- 
lated by rain pours forth for him, below the sky, but the 
translation is by no means certain. 

DSnuAitra, applied to the dawn, the water of the clouds, 
and the three worlds (v. 59, 8; 3I) 6; i. 174, 7), means 
most likely bright with dew or rain ; and dSnumat v&bu, 
the treasure conquered by Indra irom the clouds, can be 
translated by the treasure of rain. Taking all the evidence 
together, we can hardly doubt that dSnu existed in the 
sense of liquid, rain, or Soma ; yet it is equally certain that 
dfinu existed in the sense of giver, if not of gift, and that 
from this, in certain passages, at all events^ sudfinu must be 

derived, as a synonym of sudiivan, sudaman, &c. 

• 

Verse 6, note *. Cf. vii. 50, 4, (nadySA) payasa pinva- 
mftn&A, the rivers swelling with milk. Pinvati is here 
construed with two accusatives^ the conception being that 
they fill or feed the waters, and that the waters take the 
food, viz. the rain, llie construction is not to be com- 
pared with the Greek rpeipeiv Tpo(piiv ripa TOi^vSe (Herod, 
ii. 2)9 but rather with SiSwkciv ripa ri, 

Cf. vi. 63, 8. dhenum naA isham pinvatam asakr&m. 

You filled our cow (with) constant food. 

Similarly duh, to milk, to extract, is construed with two 
accusatives : P&n. i. 4, 51- g^^ dogdhi payaA, he milks the 
cow milk. 

Rv. ix. 107, 5. duh&naA {(dhaA divyam mfidhu priy&m. 

Milking the heavenly udder (and extracting from it) the 
precious sweet, i. e. the rain. 

Verse 6, note ^. The leading about of the clouds is 
intended, like the leading about of horses, to tame them, 
and make them obedient to the wishes of tl\eir riders, the 
Maruts. Xtysih wiigrl is a strong horse, possibly a stallion; 
but this horse is here meant to signify the cloud. Thus 
we read : 

V. 83, 6. div&h naA vrish/im marutaA raridhvam prd 
pinvata vnshnaA ^asya dhfir&A. 

Give us, O Maruts, the rain of heaven, pour forth the 
streams of the stallion (the cloud). 
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In the original the simile is quite clear^ and no one re- 
quired to be told that the atyaA vft^ was meant for the cloud. 
Va^n by itself means a horse^ as i. 66, 2 ; 69, 3. vfi^ nd 
piitaA^ Uke a fiivourite horse: i. 116, 6. paidvaA vfi^, the 
horse of Pedu. But being derived from y&g^y strength, 
yiigin retained always something of its etymological meaning, 
and was therefore easily and naturally transferred to the 
cloud, the giver of strength, the source of food. Even with- 
out the n&, i.e. as if, the simile would have been understood 
in Sanskrit, while in English it is hardly intelligible without 
a commentary. Benfey discovers some additional idea in 
support of the poet's comparison : ' Ich bin kein Pferde- 
kenner,^ he says, ' aber ich glaube bemerkt zu haben, dass 
man Pferde, welche rasch gelaufen sind, zum Uriniren zu 
bewegen sucht. So lassen hier die Maruts die durch 
ihren Sturm rasch fortgetriebenen Wolken Wasser herab 
stromen/ 

Verse 6, note ^. l/tsa, well, is meant again for cloud, 
though we should hardly be justified in classing it as a name 
of cloud, because the original meaning of utsa, spring, is 
really retained, as much as that of avatd, well, in i. 85, 10— 11. 
The adjectives stanayantam and akshitam seem more appli-. 
cable to cloud, yet they may be appUed also to a spring. 
YAska derives utsa from ut-sar, to go forth ; ut-sad, to go 
out ; ut-syand, to well out ; or from ud, to wet. In v. 3^, 2, 
the weUs shut up by the seasons are identified with the 
udder of the cloud. 

Verse 7, note ^ Svatavas means really having their own 
independent strength, a strength not derived from the 
support T)f others. The yet which I have added in brackets 
seems to have been in the poet's mind, though it is not 
expressed. In i. 87, 4, the Maruts are called sva-srit, going 
by themselves, i. e. moving freely, independently, wherever 
they list See i. 64, 4, note ^ 

Verse 7, note ^ Mn^&h hastmaA, wild animals with a 
hand or a trunk, must be meant for elephants, although it 
has been doubted whether the poets of the Veda were 

H 2 
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acquainted with that animal. Hastin is the received name 
for elephant in the later Sanskrit, and it is hardly appli- 
cable to any other animal. If they are said to eat the 
forests, this may be understood in the sense of crushing or 
chewing^ as well as of eating. 

Verse 7, note '. The chief difficulty of the last sentence 
has been pointed out in B. and R.'s Dictionary, s. v. firufii. 
Aruni does not occur again in the whole of the Rig-veda. 
If we take it with S&yana as a various reading of arunf, then 
the Arunis could only be the ruddy cows of the dawn or of 
Indra^ with whom the Maruts, in this passage, can have no 
concern. Nor would it be intelligible why they should be 
called arum in this one place only. If, as suggested by 
B. and R., the original text had been yadS arunishu^ it 
would be difficult to understand how so simple a reading 
could have been corrupted. 

Another difficulty is the verb &yugdhvam, which is not 
found again in the Rig-veda together with t&vishi. T&vishi, 
vigour, is construed with dh&, to take strength, v. 32^ 2. 
adhatth&A; v. 55, 2. dadhidhve; x. 102, 8. adhatta; also with 
vas, iv. 16, 14; with pat, x. 113, 5, &c. But it is not 
likely that to put vigour into the cows could be expressed 
in Sanskrit by ^you gain vigour in the cows.' If tILvishi 
must be taken in the sense which it seems always to possess, 
viz. vigour, it would be least objectionable to translate, 
^ when you joined vigour, i. e. when you assumed vigour, 
while being among the Arunis.' The Arunis being the cows 
of the dawn, lirunishu might simply mean in the morning. 
Considering, however, that the Maruts are said to eat up 
forests, Sruni, in this place, is best taken in the sense of 
red flames, viz. of fire or forest-fire (d&vfigni), so that the 
sense would be, ' When you, Storms, assume vigour among 
the flames, you eat up forests, like elephants.' Benfey: 
'Wenn mit den rothen cure Krafl ihr angeschirrt. Die 
rothen sind die Antilopen, das Yehikel der Maruts, wegen 
der Schnelligkeit derselben.' 

Verse 8, note ^. As pi^ does not occur again in the Rig- 
veda, and as Sftyana, without attempting any etymological 
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arguments, simply gives it as a name of deer, it seems best 
to adopt that sens^till something better can be discovered. 
Supi«, too, does not occur again. In vii. i8, 2, pis is ex- 
plained by gold, &c. ; vii. 57, 3, the Maruts are called 
vitfvapi*. 

Verse 8, note ^. KshapaA can only be the accusative 
plural, used in a temporal sense. It is so used in the 
expression kshapaA usraA k% by night and by day, lit. nights 
and days (vii. 15, 8). In vi. 52, 15, we find ksh^paA usrfiA 
in the same sense, iv. 53, 7. kshapabhiA &ha-bhiA, by night 
and by day. i. 44, 8, the loc. plur. vyush^ishu, in the 
mornings, is followed by kshapa/t, the ace. plur., by night, 
and here the genitive kshapdA would certainly be preferable, 
in the sense of at the brightening up of the night. The 
ace. plur. occurs again in i. 116, 4, where tisraA is used as 
an accusative (ii. 2, 2 ; viii. 41, 3). Kshap&A, with the 
accent on the last, must be taken as a genititms temporalis^ 
like the German Nachts (i. 79, 6). In viii. 19, 31, kshapaA 
vastushu means at the brightening up of the night, i. e. in 
the morning. Thus, in iii. 50, 4, Indra is called kshapam 
vastK ^anita sflryasya, the lighter up of nights, the parent 
of the sun. In viii. 26, 3, dti kshapaA, the genitive may 
be governed by dti. In iv. 16, 19, however, the accusative 
kshfipaA would be more natural, nor do I see how a genitive 
could here be accounted for : 

dy£[vaA na dyumnaiA abhi santaA aryaA kshapa^ madema 
^ar^daA Ara purvi%. 

May we rejoice many years, overcoming our enemies as 
the days overcome the nights by splendour. 

The same applies to i. 70, 4, where kshap^A occurs with 
the accent on the last syllable, whereas we expect kshdpaA 
as nom. or ace. plural. Here B. and R. in the Sanskrit 
Dictionary, s. v. kshap, rightly, I believe, suppose it to be a 
nom. plur. in spite of the accent. 

Verse 9, note ^ R6da8i, a dual, though frequently fol- 
lowed by ubh^ (i. 10, 8 ; 33, 9 ; 54, 2), means heaven and 
earth, excluding the ant&riksha or the air between the 
two. Hence, if this is to be included, it has to be added : 
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i. 73, 8. apapri-vfo rodasi antariksham. Cf. v. 85, 3. We 
must scan rodasi. See Euhn, Beitrage,*vol. iv. p. 193. 



Verse 9, note *. The comparison is not quite distinct. 
Amati means originally impetus, then power, e. g. v. 69, i : 

vavridh&nau amatim kshatnyasya. 

Increasing the might of the warrior. 

But it is most frequently used of the eflFulgence of the 
sun, (iii. 38, 8 ; v. 45, 2 ; 62, 5 ; vii. 38, i; 2 ; 45, 3.) See 
also V. 56, 8, where the same companion of the Maruts is 
called Rodas?. The comparative particle n& is used twice. 

Verse 10, note \ See i. 38, 14, p. 78. 

Verse 10, note \ In vrisha-khadi the meaning of khadi 
is by no means clear. S&yana evidently guesses, and pro- 
poses two meanings, weapon or food. In several passages 
where kh&di occurs, it seems to be an ornament rather than 
a weapon, yet if derived from khad, to bite, it may origin- 
ally have signified some kind of weapon. Roth translates 
it by ring, and it is certain that these khadis were to be 
seen not only on the arms and shoulders, but likewise on 
the feet of the Maruts. There is a famous weapon in India, 
the Arakra or quoit, a ring with sharp edges, which is thrown 
from a great distance with fatal effect. BoUensen (Orient 
und Occident, vol. ii. p. 46) suggests for vnshan the meaning 
of hole in the ear, and then translates the compound as 
having earrings in the hole of the ear. But vrishan does 
not mean the hole in the lap of the ear, nor has vrishabha 
that meaning either in the Veda or elsewhere. Wilson gives 
for vrishabha, not for vrishan, the meaning of orifice of the 
ear, but this is very different from the hole in the lap of 
the ear. Benfey suggests that the khadis were made of the 
teeth of wild animals, and hence their name of biters. Vn- 
shan conveys the meaning of strong, though possibly with 
the implied idea of rain-producing, fertilising. See p. 121. 

Verse 11, note ^. Formerly explained as *zum Kampfe 
wandelnd.' See Kuhn, Zeitschrifl, vol. iv. p. 19. 

Verse 11, note *. Wilson : ' Augmenters of rain, they 
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drive, with golden wheels, the clouds asunder ; as elephants 
(in a herd, break down the trees in their way). They are 
honoured with sacrifices, visitants of the hall of offering, 
spontaneous assailers (of their foes), subverters of what 
are stable, immovable themselves, and wearers of shining 
weapons/ 

Benfey : ' Weghemmnissen gleich schleudem die Fluth- 
mehrer mit den goldnen Felgen das Gewolk empor, die nie 
miiden Kampfer, frei schreitend-festessturzenden, die schweres 
thu'nden, lanzenstrahlenden Maruts.' 

Verse 12, note \ Hav^&, instead of what one should 
expect, h&vas&, occurs but once more in another Marut 
hymn, vi. 66^ ii. 

« 

Verse 12, note \ Vanin does not occur again as an 
epithet of the Maruts. It is explained by S&yana as a 
possessive adjective derived from vana, water, and Benfey 
accordingly translates it by fluthversehn. This, however, is 
not confirmed by any authoritative passages. Vanin, unless it 
means connected with the forest, a tree, in which sense it oc- 
curs frequently, is only applied to the worshippers or priests in 
the sense of venerating or adoring (cf. venero, venustus, &c.) : 

iii. 40, 7. abhi dyumnani vaninaA indram saAimte akshit&. 

The inexhaustible treasures of the worshipper go towards 
Indra, 

viii. 3, 5. indram vaninaA havamabe. 

We, the worshippers, call Indra. 

Unless it can be proved by independent evidence that 
vanin means possessed of water, we must restrict vanin to 
its two meanings, of which the only one here applicable, 
th(High weak, is adoring. The Maruts are frequently repre- 
sent^ as singers and priests, yet the epithets here applied to 
them stand much in need of some definite explanation, as 
the poet could hardly have meant to string a numb^ of 
vague and ill-connected epithets together. If one might 
conjecture, sv&ninam instead of vaninam would be an im- 
provement. It is a scarce word, and occurs but once more 
in the Veda, iii. 26, 5, where it is used of the Maruts, in 
the sense of noisy, turbulent. 
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Verse 12, note '. Sa^Arata, which I have here translated 
literally by to cling, is often used in the sense of following 
or revering {colere) : 

ii. I, 13. tvam rati-saAraA adhvar^shu sa^Arire. 

The gods who are fond of offerings cling to thee, follow 
thee, at the sacrifices. 

The Soma libation is said to reach the god : 

ii. 22, I. B&h enam sa^A'at dev^ devdm. The gods too are 
said to cling to their worshippers, i. e. to love and protect 
them : iii. 16, 2 ; vii. 18, 25. The horses are said to follow 
their drivers: vi. 36, 3; vii. 90, 3, &c. It is used very much 
like the Greek oiral^w. 

Verse 12, note ^. Ra^astiKA may mean rousing the dust 
of the earth, a vexy appropriate epithet of the Maruts. 
S&yana explains it thus, and most translators have adopted 
his explanation. But as the epithets here are not simply 
descriptive, but laudatory, it seems preferable, in this place, 
to retain the usual meaning of ra^as, sky. When Soma is 
called ra^astilA, ix. 108, 7, Sayana too explains it by tejrasam 
prerakam, and ix. 48, 4, by udakasya prerakam. 

Verse 12, note *. iZi^ishin, derived from ri^sha, i2^sha 
is what remains of the Soma-plant after it has once been 
squeezed, and what is used again for the third libation. 
Now as the Maruts are invoked at the third libation, they 
were called ri^ishin, as drinking at their later libation the 
juice made of the ri^sha. This, at least, is the opinion 
of the Indian commentators. But it is much more likely 
that the Maruts were invoked at the third libation, because 
originally they had been called n^shin by the Vedic poets, 
this ri^ishm being derived from ri^sha, and ri^sha from riff^ 
to strive, to yearn, like purisha from pn, manish& from 
man ; (see Unadi-siitras, p. 273.) This rig is the same 
root which we have in opiyeiv, to reach, opyii, emotion, and 
opyia, furious transports of worshippers. Thus the Maruts 
from being called ri^ishin, impetuous, came to be taken for 
drinkers of ri^sha, the fermenting and overflowing Soma, and 
were assigned accordingly to the third libation at sacrifices. 
i2i^shin, as an epithet, is not confined to the Maruts; it 
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is given to Indra, with whom it could not have had a purely 
ceremonial meaning (viii. j6, 5). 

Verse 13, note ^. ApnAr^Aya, literally to be asked for, to 
be inquired for, to be greeted and honoured. A word of an 
apparently modern character, but occurring again in the 
Rig-veda as applied to a prince, and to the vessel containing 
the Soma. 

Verse 13, note *. Pushyati might be joined with kratu 
and taken in a transitive sense, he increases his strength. 
But pushyati is also used as an intransitive, and means he 
prospers : 

i. 83, 3. asam-yata^ vrat^ te ksheti pushyati. 

Without let he dwells in thy service And prospers. 

Roth reads asamyattaA, against the authority of the MSS. 

Verse 14, note ^. The difficulty of this verse arises from 
the uncertainty whether the epithets dhanaspritam, ukthyam, 
and vi^v&^arshanim belong to ^shma, strength, or to tokd, 
kith and kin. Roth and Benfey connect them with tokfi. 
Now dhanasprit is applicable to toka, yet it never occurs 
joined with toki again, while it is used with «tishma, 
vi, 19, 8, UkthyS, literally to be praised with hymns, is 
not used again as an epithet of toka, though it is quite 
appropriate to any gift of the gods. Lastly, vi^aXrarshani 
\ is never applied to tokd, while it is an epithet used, if not 
^exactly of the strength, ^ushma, given by the gods, yet of 
Vhe fame given by them : 
\x. 93, 10. dhatam vir&hu vi^va-Ararsham sr&VRh. 

Give to these men world-wide glory. Cf. iii. a, 15. 

'rhe next difficulty is the exact meaning of viyva-Ararsha^i, 
and duch cognate words as vi«vd-krish/i, vi^a-manusha. 
The onW intelligible meaning I can suggest for these words 
is, knowTi to all men ; originally, belonging to, reaching to 
all men ; ak we say, world-wide or European fame, meaning 
by it fame extending over the whole of Europe, or over the 
whole world, jtf Indra, Agni, and the Maruts are called by 
these names, they mean, as far as I can judge, known, wor- 
shipped by all men. Benfey translates allverstdndig. 
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Verse 15, note ^. Riti, the first element of riti*sahain, 
never occurs by itself in the Rig-veda. It comes from the 
root ar, to hurt, which was mentioned before (p. 54) in 
connection with ar-van, hurting, arus, wound, and ari, 
enemy. Sam-riti occurs i. 32, 6. iRiti therefore means hurt- 
ing, and riti-sah means one who can stand an attack. In our 
passage rayim vira-vantam riti-saham means really wealth 
consisting in men who are able to withstand all onslaughts. 

The word is used in a similar sense, vi. 14, 4 : 

agniA apsfim riti-saham viram dadati s&t-patim, yasya 
trasanti ^avasaA sam-^dkshi sitreivah bhiy£. 

Agni gives a strong son who is able to withstand all 
onslaughts, from fear of whose strength the enemies tremble 
when they see him. 

In other passages riti-sah is applied to Indra : 

viii. 45, 35. bibhaya hi tvS-vataA ugrfit abhi-prabhan^naA 
dasmKt aham riti-s£haA. 

For I stand in fear of a powerful man like thee, of one 
who crushes his enemies, who is strong and withstands all 
onslaughts. 

viii. 68, I. tuvi-kib'mim riti-s&ham indra s&vistktha, 
s&t-pate. 

Thee, O most powerful Indra, of mighty strength, able 
to withstand all onslaughts. 

viii. 88, 1, tam vaA dasmfim riti-saham — indram giA-bhiA 
nav&mahe. 

We call Indra the strong, the resisting, with our songs. 

Verse 15, note ^. The last sentence finishes six of the 
hymns ascribed to Nodhas. It is more appropriate in a 
hymn addressed to single deities, such as Agni or Indra, 
than in a hymn to the Maruts. We must supply ^ardha, 
in order to get a collective word in the masculine singular. 

Nu, as usual, should be scanned nu. 

Verse 15, note '. Dhiya-vasu, as an epithet of the gods, 
means rich in prayers, i. e. invoked by many worshippers. 
It does not occur frequently. Besides the hymns of Nodhas, 
it only occurs independently in i. 3, 10 (Sarasvati), iii. 3, 2, 
iii. 28, I (Agni), these hymns being all ascribed to the 
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family of Vi^&mitnu In the last verse^ which forms the 
burden of the hymns of Nodhas^ it may have been intended 
to mean^ he who is rich through the hymn just recited, he who 
rejoices in the hymn, the god to whom it is addressed. 

Nodhas, the poet, belongs, according to the Anukramani, 
to the family of Grotama, and in the hymns which are 
ascribed to him, i. 58-64, the Gotamas are mentioned 
sereral times : 

i. 60, 5. tam tv& vayam patim agne raytnlEm pdi ^amsfi- 
maA mati-bhiA g6tam4saA. 

We, the Gotamas, praise thee with hymns, Agni, the 
knrd of treasures. 

i. 61, 16. eva te hari-yojrana su-vrikti indra br^hmini 
g6tam&8aA akran. 

Truly the Grotamas made holy prayers for thee, O Indra 
with brilliant horses ! See also i. 63, 9. 

In one passage Nodhas himself is called Grotama : 

i. 62, 13. 8ana*yat^ gdtamaA indra n£vyam 
dtakshat bdihma hari-y6$ran&ya, 
su-nithfiya naA ravas&na nodhfiA — 
pWltiA Jishd dhiyi^vasuA .^agamy&t. 

Gotama made a new song for the old (god) with brilliant 
horses, O Indra ! May Nodhas be a good leader to us, O 
powerful Indra ! May he who is rich in prayers (Indra) 
come early and soon ! 

I feel justified therefore in following the Anukramani and 
taking Nodhas as a proper name. It occurs so again in 

i. 61, 14. sadyaA bhuvat viryaya nodh£A. 

May Nodhas quickly attain to power ! 

In 1. 1^4, 4, nodhSA-iva may mean like Nodhas, but more 
likely it may have the more general meaning of poet 
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MajNTDALA I, StKTA 85. 

AsHrAKA I, Adhyaya 6, Varga 9-10. 

1. Prd y6 ^mbhante grdnayaA n& sd^ptayaA yffman 
rudrdsya sAnAvaA su-ddmsasa/i, r<5dasl (fti) hi mani- 
taJi A;akrir^ vridh^ mddanti yItSJi vidd,theshu ghri- 
shvayaA. 

2. T^ ukshit^^ mahim^nam 45ata divf rudrtfsaA 
ddhi A:akrire sdda^, dr^antaA. arkdm ^andyantaA 
indriydm ddhi sriyBh dadhire prl^ni-m&taraJi. 

8. G6-m4taraA ydt subMyante afigrl-bhiA tanflshu 
5ubhrfl[A dadhire viriikmataA', v^hante vlsvam abhi- 
m4tfnam 4pa vdrtm&ni eshAm dnu rlyate ghritdm. 



4. Vf y^ bhr%ante sii-makhd^a^ rishrf-bhiA pra- 
A;yav4yantaA iJcjutA iit 6^as&, manaA^-griivaA ydt 
marutaA rdtheshu & vrisha-vr&t&saA prishatlA 4yug- 
dhvam. 

5. PrA y&t rdtheshu prishatlA Ayugdhvam \&ge 
ddrim marutaA ramh4,yanta/^ utd arushdsya vf syanti 
dh&r&h Hrma-iva ud^bhiA vl undanti bhtftna. 

6. A vaA vahantu sd^ptayaA raghu-syddaA raghu- 
pdtv4naA prd grig&ta b4hii-bhiA, stdata & barhlA urd 
vaA 8d.daA kritdm m&ddyadhvam marutaA mddhvaA 
dndhasaA. 

7. Td avardhanta svd-tavasaA mahi-tvan£ & nftkam 
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Hymn to the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

1. Those who glance forth like wives and yoke- 
fellows,^ they are the powerful sons of Rudra on 
their way. The Maruts have made heaven and 
earth to grow,* they, the strong and wild, delight 
in the sacrifices. 

2, When grown up,^ they attained to greatness ; 
the Budras have established their abode in the sky. 
While singing their song and increasing their vigour, 
the sons of Pmni have clothed themselves in beauty.* 

3, When these sons of the cow (Pmni)^ adorn 
themselves with glittering ornaments, the brilliant* 
ones put bright weapons on their bodies.' They 
hurl away every adversary;* fatness (rain) runs 
along their paths ; — 

4. When you,^ the powerftd, who glitter with 
your spears, shaking even what is unshakable by 
strength ; when you, Maruts, the manly hosts,* 
bad yoked the spotted deer, swift as thought, to 
your chariots ;- 

6. Wben you had yoked the spotted deer before 
your chariots, stirring ^ the cloud to the battle, then 
the streams of the red enemy* rush forth : like a skin' 
with water they water the earth. 

6. May the swift-gliding, swift-winged horses carry 
you hitter ! Come forth with your arms ! ^ Sit down 
on the grass-pile ; a wide place has been made for you. 
Rejoice, O Maruts, in the sweet food.* 

7. They who have their own strength, grew ^ with 
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tasthiiA uni iakrire bMsJi, vlshnuA j&t ha tfvat 
vrlshanam madar^yiitam vdyaA oi4 sldan iLdhi bar- 
hfehi priy^. 

8. 5^flrfA-iva It yiSyudhayafe nd ^dgmaya^ ^rava- 
sydvaA nd prftan&su yetire, bhdyante vl^vft bhtivanl^ 
manit-bhyaA i%SjiaA-iva tvesM-sandmaA ndra^. 

9. Tvish^A ydt v^grram sii-kritam biranydyam 
sahdsra-bhrishdm su-dpdA dvartayat, dhatt^ fndraA 
Bixi dp&msi kdrtave dhan vritrdm nlA ap£m aub^at 
arnavdm. 

10. Urdhvdm nunudre avatdm t^ dgask dadri- 
hkn&m kit bibhidu^ vl pdrvatam^ dh^anta^ va- 
n&m manitaA su-dKnavaA m^e sdmasya rdny&ni 
A^akrire. 

11. 6rihmdm nunudre avatdm tdy4 di^ iaiAkoxi 
litsam gdtam&ya trishiA^-ge, & geJcJiJisnti im dvasft 
Adtrd-bh^ayaA kKmam yfprasya tarpayanta dhlEma* 
bbiA. 

12. Ytf vaA ^drma sassun&n&ja, sdnti tri-dhfftiini 
d&6iishe yaA;Mata ddhi, aamdbhyam tSbi marutaA vi 
yanta raylm naA dhatta vrishanafe su-vfram. 



COMMENTARY. 

lliis hymn is ascribed to Gotama. The metre is 6bgati, 
except in verses 5 and 12, which are Trish/ubh. 

Verse 1, note ^ The phrase ^anayaA nd saptayaA is 
obscure. As ^£ni has al^vays the meaning of wife, and 
sdpti in the singular, dual, and plural means horse, it might 
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might ; they stepped to the firmament, they made 
their place wide. When Vishnu * descried the 
enrapturing Soma, the Maruts sat down hke birds 
on their beloved altar. 

8. like heroes indeed thirsting for fight they rush 
about; like combatants eager for glory they have 
struggled in battles. All beings are afraid of the 
Maruts ; they are men awful to behold, like kings. 

9. When the clever Tvash^ar^ had turned the 
well-made, golden, thousand-edged thunderbolt, Indra 
took it to perform his manly deeds ; * he slew Vritra, 
he forced out the stream of water. 

10. By their power they pushed the well^ aloft, 
they clove asimder the cloud, however strong. Send- 
ing forth their voice* the beneficent Maruts performed, 
while drunk of Soma, their glorious deeds. 

11. They drove the cloud athwart this way, they 
poured out the well to the thirsty Gotama. The 
bright-shining Maruts approach him with help, they 
with their dans fulfilled the desire of the sage. 

12. The shelters which you have for him who 
praises you, grant them threefold to the man who 
gives 1 Extend the same to us, O Maruts! Give 
us, ye heroes,* wealth with excellent ofl&pring ! 



be supposed that jrlbayaA could be connected with sdptayaA, 
so as to signify mares. But although ^ni is coupled with 
patnt, i. 629 1O5 in the sense of mother-wife, and though 
s&pti is most commonly joined with some other name for 
horse, yet ^finayaA sdptayaA never occurs, for the simple 
reason that it would be too elaborate and almost absurd an 
expression for va^/av&A. We find sapti joined with \&ffin, 
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i. 162, 1; withrathya^ ii. 31^ 7; atyam n& saptim^ iii. 
22,, I ; sapti h&i, iii. 35, 2 ; &sv& sapti*iya, vi. 59, 3. 

We might then suppose the thought of the poet to have 
been this : What appears before us like race-horses, viz. the 
storms coursing through the sky, that is really the host of 
the Maruts. But then ^anayaA remains unexplained, and 
it is impossible to take jrdnayaA n& saptayaA as two similes, 
like unto horses, like unto wives. 

I believe, therefore, that we must here take sapti in its 
original etymological sense, which would be ju-tnentum^ a 
yoked animal, a beast of draughty or rather a follower, a 
horse that will follow. S&pti, therefore, could never be 
a wild horse, but always a tamed horse, a horse that will 
go in harness. Cf. ix. 21, 4. hSi&h n& s&ptayaA r£the, like 
horses put to the chariot; or in the singular, ix. 70, 10. 
hita^ na saptiA, like a harnessed horse. The root is sap, 
which in the Veda means to follow, to attend on, to 
worship. But if sipti means originally animals . that will 
go together, it may in our passage have retained the sense 
of yoke-fellow ((ru^uyo?), and be intended as an adjective 
to ^£iiaya/i, wives. There is at least one other passage 
where this meaning would seem to be more appropriate, 
viz. 

viii. 20, 23. yiiyam sakh&yaA saptayaA. 

You (Maruts), friends and followers ! or you, friends and 
comrades ! 

Here it is hardly possible to assign to sfipti the sense of 
horse, for the Maruts, though likened to horses, are never 
thus barely invoked as saptaya^/ 

If then we translate, * Those who glance forth like wives 
and yoke-fellows,' i. e. like wives of the same husband, the 
question still recurs how the simile holds good, and how 
the Maruts rushing forth together in all their beauty can be 
compared to wives. In answer to this we have to bear in 
mind that the idea of many wives belonging to one husband 
(sapatni) is familiar to the Vedic poet, and that their 
impetuously rushing into the arms of their husbands, and 
appearing before them in all their beauty, are frequent 
images in their poetry. Whether in the phrase p&tim nfi 
^^nayaA or ^£nayaA na garbham, the ^anis, the wives or 
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mothers, are represented as running together after their 
husbands or children. This impetuous approach the poet 
may have wished to allude to in our passage also, but 
though it might have been understood at once by his 
hearers, it is almost impossible to convey this implied idea 
in any other language. 

Wilson translates: ^The Maruts, who are going forth^ 
decorate themselves like females : they are gliders (through 
the air), the sons of Rudra, and the doers of good works, 
by which they promote the wel&re of earth and heaven. 
Heroes, who grind (the solid rocks), they delight in 
sacrifices/ 

Verse 1, note \ The meaning of this phrase, which 
occurs very frequently^ was originally that the storms by 
driving away the dark clouds, made the earth and the sky 
to appear lai^r and wider. It afterwards .takes a more 
general sense of increasing, strengthening, blessing. 

Verse 2, note \ Ukshit^ is here a participle of vaksh or 
uksh, to grow, to wax; not from uksh, to sprinkle, to 
anoint, to inaugurate, as explained by Sftyana. Thus it is 
said of the Maruts, v. 55, 3. s&kam gki&h — s&kam ukshiUtA, 
born together, and grown up together. 

Verse 2, note ^ The same expression occurs viii. 28, 5. 
sapto (iti) adhi mjsh dhire. See also i. 116, 17 ; ix. 68, i. 

Verse 3, note ^ Go-m&tri, like g6-^&ta, a name of the 
Maruts. 

Verse 3, note *. Subhr^ applied to the Maruts, 1. 19, 5. 

Verse 3, note \ VirukmataA must be an accusative 
plural. It occurs L 1^7, 3, as an epithet of djras ; vi. 49, 5, 
as an epithet of the chariot of the A^vins. In our place, 
however, it must be taken as a substantive, signifying 
something which the Maruts wear, probably armour or 
weapons. This follows chiefly from x. 138, 4. ^atr&n amnftt 
virukmat&, Indra tore his enemies with the bright weapon. 

VOL. I. I 
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In viii. 20^ 11^ where rukin& occurs as a masculine plund^ vi 
bhr^ante rukmfisaA adhi b&hiishu, their bright things shine 
on their arms, it seems likewise to be meant for weapons ; 
according to Sfiyana, for chains. In v. 55, 3 ; x. 78, 3, the 
Maruts are called vi-rokinaA, bright like the rays of the sun 
or the tongues of fire. 

Verse 3, note *. Observe the short syllable in the tenth 
syllable of this Pada. 

Verse 4, note ^. The sudden transition fi-om the third to 
the second person is not unusual in the Vedic hymns, the 
fact being that where we in a relative sentence should use 
the same person as that of the principal verb, the Vedic 
poets frequently use the third. 

Verse 4, note ^. Vrisha-vr&ta is untranslatable for reasons 
stated p. 1 21 seq. ; it means consisting of companies of vri- 
shan's in whatever sense that word be taken. Wilson in his 
translation mistakes &ky\it&. for ikyut&h, and vr&ta for vrata. 
He translates the former by * incapable of being overthrown/ 
the latter by ' entrusted with the duty of sending rain/ 
both against the authority of Sayana. Vnsha-vrata occurs 
twice in the Rig-veda as an epithet of Soma only, ix. 62, 
11; 64, I. 

Verse 5, note ^ Ramh, to stir up, to urge, to make go : 

V. 32, 2. tvam utsan ritu-bhiA badbadhanSn aramhaA. 

Thou madest the springs to run that had been shut up 
by the seasons. 

viii. 19, 6. t&ya it irvantaA ramhayante a^avaA. 

His horses only run quick. 

Xdri, which I here preferred to translate by cloud, means 
originally stone, and it is used in adrivaA, wielder of the 
thunderbolt, a common vocative addressed to Indra, in the 
sense of a stone-weapon, or the thunderbolt. If we could 
ascribe to it the same meaning here, we might translate, 
' hurling the stone in battle.' This is the meaning adopted 
by Benfey. 

Verse 5, note *. ITie red enemy is the dark red cloud, 
but arushi has almost become a proper name, and its 
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original meaning of redness is forgotten. Nay, it is possible 
that arush^, as applied to the same power of darkness 
which is best known by the names of Vritra, Dasyu, etc^ 
may never have had the sense of redness, but been formed 
straight from ar, to hurt, from which arvan, arus, etc., 
(see p. 54.) It would then mean simply the hurter, the 
enemy, (see p. 17.) 

Verse 5, note ^. Sayana explains : * They moisten the 
whole earth like a hide,^ a hide representing a small surface 
which is watered without great effort. Wilson : * They 
moisten the earth, like a hide, with water/ Langlois : 
' Alors les gouttes d^eau, per9ant comme la peau de ce 
(nuage) bienfaisant viennent inonder la terre/ Benfey: 
' Dann stiirzen reichlich aiis der rothen (Gewitterwolke) 
Tropfen, mit Pluth wie eine Haut die Erde netzend. (Dass 
die *Erde so durchnasst wird, wie durchregnetes Leder.)' 
If the poet had intended to compare the earth, before it 
is moistened by rain, to a hide, he might have had in his 
mind the dryness of a tanned skin, or, as Professor Benfey 
says, of leather. If, on the contrary, the simile refers to 
the streams of water, then ^arma-iva, like a skin, might either 
be taken in the technical acceptation of the skin through 
which, at the preparation of the Soma, the streams (dh^fiA) 
of that beverage are squeezed and distilled, or we may take 
the word in the more general sense of water-skin. In that 
case the comparison, though not very pointedly expressed, 
as it would have been by later Sanskrit poets, would still 
be complete. The streams of the red enemy, i. e. of 
the cloud, rush forth, and they, whether the streams 
liberated by the Maruts, or the Maruts themselves, moisten 
the earth with water, like a skin, i. e. like a skin in which 
water is kept and firom which it is poured out. The cloud 
itself being called a skin by Vedic poets (i. izg, 3) makes 
the comparison still more natural. 

One other explanation might suggest itself, if the sin- 
gular of Mrma should be considered objectionable on 
account of the plural of the verb. Vedic poets speak 
of the skin of the earth. Thus : 

x. 68, 4. bhilmy&A udnS-iva vi tv&khm bibheda. 

I 2 
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He (Brihaspati) having driven the cows from the cave, 
cut the skin of the earth, as it were, with water, i. e. 
saturated it with rain. 

The construction, however, if we took ilrarma in the sense 
of surface, would be very irregular, and we should have 
to translate : They moisten the earth with water like a skin, 
Le. skin-deep. 

We ought to scan termevodabhiA vi undanti bhuma, 

for ^armeva udabhiA vyundanti bhuma would give an 
unusual caesura. 

Verse 6, note \ With your arms, i. e. according to 
S&yana, with armfuls of gifts. Though this expression 
does not occur again so baldly, we read i. i66, lo, of the 
Maruts, that there are many gifts in their strong arms, 
bhurini bhadrit naryeshu bahiishu ; nor does b&hu, as used 
in the plural, as far as I am able to judge, ever convey 
any meaning but that of arms. The idea that the Maruts 
are carried along by their arms as by wings, does not rest 
on Vedic authority, otherwise we might join raghupdtv&naA 
with bfihiibhiA, come forth swiftly flying on your arms ! 
As it is, and with the accent on the antepenultimate, we 
must refer raghupatv^aA to saptayaA, horses. 

Verse 6, note ^. The sweet food is Soma. 

Verse 7, note ^ The initial ' a ' of avardhanta must be 
elided, or He a ' be pronounced as two short syllables equal 
to one long. 

Verse 7, note *. Vishnu, whose character in the hymns 
of the Veda is very diflerent from that assumed by him in 
later periods of Hindu religion, must here be taken as the 
friend and companion of Indra. Like the Maruts, he 
assisted Indra in his battle against Vritra and the conquest 
of the clouds. When Indra was forsaken by all the gods, 
Vishnu came to his help. 

iv. i8, II. uta m&tl[ mahishlmi &a\x avenat ami (iti) tv& 
^ahati putra dev&h, 

fitha abravit vritram indraA hanishyan sakhe vishno (iti) 
vi-tar&m vi kramasva. 
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The mother also caUed after the bull, these gods forsake 
thee, O son ; then, when going to kill Vritra, Indra said, 
Friend, Vishnu, step forward ! 

This stepping of Vishnu is emblematic of the rising, the 
culminating, and setting of the sun; and in viii. i^, 27, 
Vishnu is said to perform it through the power of Indra. 
In vi. 20, 2, Indra is said to have killed Vritra, assisted by 
Vishnu (vishnun^ sa^an^). Vishnu is therefore invoked 
together with Indra, vi. 69, 8 ; viL 99 ; with the Maruts, 
V. 87 ; vii. 36, 9. In vii. 93, 8, Indra, Vishnu, and the 
Maruts are called upon together. Nay, mSruta, belonging 
to the Maruts, becomes actually an epithet of Vishnu, 
v. 46, a. m£ruta ut£ vishno (iti); and in i. 156, 4, mSirutasya 
vedhasaA has been pointed out by Roth as an appellation of 
Vishnu. The mention of Vishnu in our hymn is therefore 
by no means exceptional, but the whole purport of this 
verse is nevertheless very doubtful, chiefly owing to the fact 
that several of the words occurring in it lend themselves to 
different interpretations. 

The translations of Wilson, Benfey, and others have not 
rendered the sense which the poet intends to describe at all 
clear. Wilson says : * May they for whom Vishnu defends 
(the sacrifice), that bestows all desires and confers delight, 
come (quickly) like birds, and sit down upon the pleasant 
and sacred grass.^ Benfey : ' Wenn Vishnu schiitzt den 
rauschtriefenden tropfenden (Soma)j sitzen wie Vogel sic 
auf der geliebten Streu.^ Langlois : * Quand Vichnou 
vient prendre sa part de nos enivrantes libations, eux, 
comme des oiseaux, arrivent aussi sur le cousa qui leur 
est cher,^ 

Whence all these varieties? First, because avat may 
mean^ he defended or protected, but likewise he descried, 
became aware. Secondly, because vrishan is one of the 
most vague and hence most difficult words in the Veda, 
and may mean Indra, Soma^ or the cloud : (see the note on 
Vrishan, p. lai.) Thirdly, because the adjective belonging 
to vnshan, which generally helps us to determine which 
vrishan is meant, is here itself of doubtful import, and 
certainly applicable to Indra as well as to Soma and the 
A^vins, possibly even to the cloud. Mada-Ayut is readily 
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explained by the commentatora as bringing down pride^ 
a meaning which the word might well have in modem 
Sanskrit, but which it clearly has not in the Veda. Even 
where the thunderbolt of Indra is called mada^yut, and 
where the meaning of ' bringing down pride' would seem 
most appropriate, we ought to translate 'wildly rushing 
down/ 

viii. 96, 5. Si yat y&ffrsm hkhy6h indra dhatse mada- 
Aytitam ahaye hfintavin um (iti). 

When thou tookest the wildly rushing thunderbolt in 
thy arms in order to slay Ahi. 

When applied to the gods, the meaning of madaAyut 
is by no means certain. It might mean rushing about 
fiercely, reeling with delight, this delight being produced 
by the Soma, but it may also mean sending down delight, 
i. e. rain or Soma. The root ^yu is particularly applicable 
to the sending down of rain; cf. Taitt. Sanh. ii. 4, 9, :z; 
10, 3 ; iii. 3, 4, I ; and Indra and his horses, to whom this 
epithet is chiefly applied, are frequently asked to send 
down rain. However, madaAyut is also applied to real 
horses (i ia6, 4) where givers of rain would be an inappro- 
priate epithet. I should therefore translate madaAyut, 
when applied to Indra, to his horses, to the A«vins, or 
to horses in general by furiously or wildly moving about, 
as if ' made Ayavate,^ he moves in a state of delight, or in a 
state of intoxication such as was not incompatible with 
the character of the ancient gods. Here again the diflSculty 
of rendering Yedic thought in Enghsh, or any other modem 
language, becomes apparent, for we have no poetical word 
to express a high state of mental excitement produced by 
drinking the intoxicating juice of the Soma or other plants, 
which has not something opprobrious mixed up with it, while 
in ancient times that state of excitement was celebrated as 
a blessing of the gods, as not unworthy of the gods them- 
selves, nay, as a state in which both the warrior and the 
poet would perform their highest achievements. The German 
Rausch is the nearest approach to the Sanskrit mada. 

viii. I, 21. vi^vesham tarutsbram mada-Ayutam made hi 
sma d^&ti naA. 

Indra, the conqueror of all, who rushes about in 
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rapture^ for in rapture he bestows gifts upon us. Cf. 

The horses of Indra are called madafyut^ i. 8i, 3 ; viii. 33, 
18 ; 34, 9. Ordinary horses, i. 126, 4. 

It is more surprising to see this epithet apphed to the 
Amns, who are generally represented as moving about with 
exemplary steadiness. However we read: 

viii. 22, 16. manaA-^avasa vrishaTis^ mada-^yutS. 

Ye two A^vins, quick as thought, powerful, wildly 
moving; or, as Sayana proposes, hberal givers, humblers 
of your enemies. See also viii, 35, 19. 

Most frequently madaAyut is applied to Soma, x. 30, 9 ; 
ix. 3a, I ; 53, 4; 79, iJ; 108, II ; where particularly the last 
passage deserves attention, in which Soma is called mada- 
Ayutam sahdsra-dharam vrishabham. 

Lastly, even the wealth itself which the Maruts are asked 
to send down from heaven, most Ukely rain, is called, viii. 
7, 13, rayim mada-fyutam puru-kshum vi^a-dhayasam. 

In all these passages we must translate mada-^ut by 
bringing delight, showering down deUght. 

We have thus arrived at the conclusion that vnshanam 
mada-Ayutam, as used in our passage i. 85, 7, might be 
meant either for Indra or for Soma. If the A^vins can be 
called vrisha/tau mada-Ayuta, the same expression would 
be even more appUcable to Indra. On the other hand, 
if Soma is called vrishabhaA mada-^ut, the same Soma 
may legitimately be called vnsha mada-Xyut. In deciding 
whether Indra or Soma be meant, we must now have 
recourse to other hymns^ in which the relation« of the 
Maruts with Vishnu, Soma, and Indra are alluded to. 

If Indra were intended, and if the first words meant 
' When Vishnu perceived the approach of Indra,^ we should 
expect, not that the Maruts sat down on the sacrificial 
pile, but that they rushed to the battle. The idea that 
the Maruts come to the sacrifice, like birds, is common 
enough : 

viii. 20, 10. vrishana«vena marutaA vrisha-psuna rathena 
vrisha-n&bhina, & sjen&BsJi nfi pakshinaA vntha nara^ havya 
na^ vitaye gata. 

Come ye Maruts together, to eat our offerings, on your 
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strong-horsed^ strong -shaped, strong-naved chariot, like 
winged hawks ! 

But when the Maruts thus come to a sacrifice it is to 
participate in it, and particularly in the Soma that is 
ojSTered by the sacrificer. This Soma, it is said in other 
hymns, was prepared by Vishnu for Indra (ii. 0,2, i), and 
Vishnu is said to have brought the Soma for Indra (x. 
113, 2). If we keep these and similar passages in mind, 
and consider that in the preceding verse the Maruts have 
been invited to sit down on the sacrificial pile and to rejoice 
in the sweet food, we shall see that the same train of 
thought is carried on in our verse, the only new idea being 
that the keeping or descrying of the Soma is ascribed to 
Vishnu. 

Verse 9, note ^. Tvashto, the workman of the gods, 
firequently also the fashioner and creator. 

Verse 9, note ^. Ndri, the loc. sing, of nri, but, if so, 
with a wrong accent, occurs only in this phrase as used 
here, and as repeated in viii. 96, 19. nari ap^lmsi k&riA sih 
vritra-h£[. Its meaning is not clear. It can hardly mean 
' on man,' without some more definite application. If nri 
could be used as a name of Vritra or any other enemy, 
it would mean, to do his deeds against the man, on the 
enemy. Nri, however, is ordinarily an honorific term, 
chiefly applied to Indra, iv. 25, 4. nare n&rykja nn-tamaya 
nrinam, and hence its application to , Vritra would be 
objectionable. S&yana explains it in the sense of battle. I 
beheve that nari stands for n&ya, the ace. plur. neut. of narya, 
manly, and the frequent epithet of £pas, and I have trans- 
lated accordingly. Indra is called n&ya-apas, viii. 93, i. 

Verse 10, note \ Avata, a well, here meant for cloud, 
like utsa, i. 64, 6. 

Verse 10, note ^. Dh&nantaA Y&n&m is translated by 
Sayana as playing on the lyre, by Benfey as blowing the 
flute* Such a rendering, particularly the latter, would 
be very appropriate, but there is no authority for v&nd 
meaning either lyre or flute in the Veda. Van£ occurs 
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five times t)nly. In one passage, viii. 20, 8, gobhiA vanaA 
offjaXe, it means arrow ; the arrow is sent forth from the 
bow-strings. The same meaning seems applicable to ix. 
50, I. v&nasya ^oSlaya pavim. In another passage, ix. 97, 8, 
pri vadanti y&n&m, they send forth their voice, is applied 
to the Maruts, as in our passage; in iv. 24, 9, the sense 
is doubtful, but here too ykni clearly does not mean a 
musical instrument. See iii. 30, 10. 

Vrlshan, 

Verse 12, note \ In vnshan we have one of those words 
which it is almost impossible to translate accm*ately. It 
occurs over and over again in the Vedic hymns, and if we 
once know the various ideas which it either expresses or 
implies, we have little difficulty in understanding its import 
in a vague and general way, though we look in vain for 
comsponding terms in any modem language. In the 
Veda, and in ancient languages generally, one and the 
same word is frequently made to do service for many. 
Words retain their general meaning, though at the same 
time they are evidendy used with a definite purpose. This 
is not only a peculiar phase of language, but a peculiar 
phase of thought, and as to us this phase has become 
strange and unreal, it is very difficult to transport ourselves 
back into it, still more to translate the pregnant terms of 
the Vedic poets into the definite languages whi(^ we have 
to use. Let us imagine a state of thought and speech in 
which virtus still meant manliness, though it might also be 
applied to the virtue of a woman ; or let us try to speak 
and think a language which expressed the bright and the 
divine, the brilliant and the beautiful, the straight and the 
right, the bull and the hero, the shepherd and the king by 
the same terms^ and we shall see how difficult it would be to 
translate such terms without losing either the key-note that 
was still sounding, or the harmonics which were set vibrating 
by it in the minds of the poets and their listeners. 

Vrishan, being derived firom a root vrish, spargere, 
meant no doubt originally the male, whether applied to 
animals or men. In this sense vnshan occurs frequently 
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in the Yeda^ either as determining the sex of the animal 
which is mentioned, or as standing by itself and meaning 
the male. In either case, however, it impUes the idea of 
strength and eminence, which we lose wheAer we translate 
it by man or male. 

'^rhus &SVB, is horse, but vii. 69, i, we read : 

a v&m rathaA — vrisha-bhiA y&tu ^aiA. 

May your chariot come near with powerful horses, i, e. 
with stallions. 

The H&ris, the horses of Indra, are frequently called 
vrishana : 

i. 177, I. yuktvli hari (iti) vrishana. 

Having yoked the bay stallions. 

Yrishabha, though itself originally meaning the male 
animal, had become fixed as the name of the bull, and in 
this process it had lost so much of its etymological import 
that the Vedic poet did not hesitate to define vrishabhd itself 
by the addition of vnshan. Thus we find : 

viii. 93, 7. sdA vrishfi vrishabh&A bhuvat. 

May he (Indra) be a strong bull. 

i. 54, 2. vrisha vnsha-tva vrishabhaA. 

Indra by his strength a strong bull ; but, Hterally, Indra 
by his manhness a male bull. 

Even vrishabha loses again its definite meaning ; and as 
buU in bull-calf means simply male, or in bull-trout, large, 
so vrishabha is added to atya, horse, to convey the mean- 
ing of large or powerful : 

i. 177, z. ye te vrishanaA vrishabhfisaA indra — atyAA. 

Thy strong and powerful horses ; Hterally, thy male bull- 
horses. 

When vnshan and vrishabha are used as adjectives, 
for instance with ^shma, strength, they hardly differ in 
meaning : 

vi. 19, 8. & naA bhara vnshanam ^dshmam indra. 

Bring us thy manly strength, O Indra. 

And in the next verse : 

vi. 19, 9. a te ^shmaA vrishabh&A etu. 

May thy manly strength come near. 

V&nsaga, too, which is clearly the name for bull, is 
defined by vrishan, i. 7, 8 : 
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vnah^ yiithS-iva v^sagaA. 

As the strong bull scares the herds. 

Hie same applies to varfiha, which, though by itself 
meaning boar, is determined again by vnshan : 

X. 67, 7. vrisha-bhiA varShaiA. 

With strong boars. 

In iii. 2f 11^ we read: 

vn8h& — nfinadat na simhdA. 

Like a roaring lion. 

If used by itself, vrishan, at least in the Rig-veda, can 
hardly be said to be the name of any special animal, though 
in later Sanskrit it may mean buU or horse. Thus if we 
read, x. 43, 8, vnsh& nd kruddhaA, we can only translate 
like an angry male, though, no doubt, like a wild bull, 
would seem more appropriate. 

i. 186, 5. y^na nap&tam apSm ^unama manaA-^vaA 
vnshanaA y^ vahanti. 

That we may excite the son of the water (Agni), whom 
the males, quick as thought, carry along. 

Here the males are no doubt the horses or stallions of 
Agni. But, •though this follows firom the context, it would 
be wrong to say that vrishan by itself means horse. 

If used by itself, vnshan most frequently means man, and 
chiefly in his sexual character. ^Fhus : 

i. 140, 6. vnsh&-iva pdtniA abhi eti r6ruvat. 

Agni comes roaring like a husband to his wives. 

i. 179, I. dpi um (iti) nu pdtniA vnshanaA ^ragamyuA. 

Will the husbands now come to their wives ? 

ii. 16, 8. sakrit su te sumati-bhiA — sam patnibhiA na 
vHshanaA nasimahi. 

May we for once cling firmly to thy blessings, as hus- 
bands ding to their wives. 

V. 47, 6. upa-praksh^ vnshanaA m6daman&A divaA patha 
vadhvSA yanti iAkha, 

The exulting men come for the embrace on the path of 
heaven towards their wives. 

In one or two passages vnshan would seem to have a 
still more definite meaning, particularly in the formula 
siiraA drinke vrishanaA ks, paumsye, which occurs iv« 41, 6; 
x. 92, 7. See also i. 179, i. 
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In all the passages which we have hitherto examined 
vnshan clearly retained its etymological meanings though 
even then it was not always possible to translate it by 
male. 

The same meaning has been retained in other languages 
in which this word can be traced. Thus, in Zend, arshan 
is used to express the sex of animals in such expressions 
as a^ahe arshnd, gen. a male horse ; var&zahe arshn6, gen. 
a male boar ; g^us arshnd, gen. a male ox ; but hkewise in 
the sense of man or hero, as arsha hun*ava, the hero 
Hu^ava. In Greek we find apcrriv and appijv used in the 
same way to distinguish the sex of animals, as apa-eveg linrot^ 
fiovv apcreva. In Latin the same word may be recognized 
in the proper name Varro, and in vdro and bdro. 

We now come to another class of passages in which 
vrishan is clearly intended to express more than merely the 
masculine gender. In some of them the etymological 
meaning of spargere, to pour forth, seems to come out 
again, and it is well known that Indian commentators are 
very fond of explaining vnshan by giver of rain, giver of 
good gifts, bounteous. The first of these meanings may 
indeed be admitted in certain passages, but in others it is 
more than doubtful. 

i. 1 8 1, 8. vrisha v&m meghaA may be translated, your 
raining cloud. 

i. 129, 3. ABsmih hi sma vrishaitam pmvasi tvaAram. 

Thou art strong, thou fillest the rainy skin, i. e. the 
cloud. 

See also iv. aa, 6 ; and possibly v. 83, 6. 

It may be that, when appUed to Soma too, vrishan 
retained something of its etymological meaning, that it 
meant gushing forth, poured out, though in many places 
it is impossible to render vnshan, as applied to Soma, by 
anything but strong. All we can admit is that vnshan, 
if translated by strong, means also strengthening and invi- 
gorating, an idea not entirely absent even in our expression, 
a strong drink. 

i. 80, 2. saA tv&.amadat vrish& mddaA, somaA — sutaA. 

This strong draught inspirited thee, the poured out 
Soma-juice* 
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i. 91, 2. tvam vrisha vrisha-tv^hiA. 

Thou, Soma, art strong by strength. 

i. 175, I. vrish^ te vneibne mduA v^ sahasra-sfittamaA. 

For thee, the strong one, there is strong drink, powerful, 
omnipotent. 

In the ninth Man^fala, specially dedicated to the praises 
of Soma, the inspiriting beverage of gods and men, the 
rq)etition of vrishan, as applied to the juice and to the god 
who drinks it, is constant. Indo vrishd or vnsha indo 
are incessant invocations, and become at last perfectly 
meaningless. 

There can be no doubt, in fact, that already in the 
hymns of the Veda, vnshan had dwindled away to a mere 
epitheton omans, and that in order to understand it cor- 
rectly, we must, as much as possible, forget its etymological 
colouring, and render it by hero or strong. Indra, Agni, 
the A^vins, Vishnu, the iiibhus (iv, 35, 6), all are vrishan, 
which means no longer male, but manly, strong. 

In the following passages vnshan is thus applied to 
Indra: 

^- 54-9 ^« 7^ dhrishnun& «&vasa rddasi (iti) ubh^ (iti) vn- 
sh& vrisha-tvS vrishabh^ ni-riii^dte. 

(Praise Indra) who by his daring strength conquers both 
heaven and earth, a buU, strong in strength. 

i. 100, I. s&h j&h vnsha vHshnyebhiA sdm-okfiA mahdA 
div^ prithivyfiA ksi sam-rS< sattna-satvft havyaA bhareshu 
marutv&n naZbhavatu IndraA M. 

He who is strong, wedded to strength, who is the king 
of the great sky and the earth, of mighty might, to be 
invoked in battles, — may Indra with the Maruts come to 
our help ! 

i. 16, I. £ tv& vahantu h&rayaA vrishanam s6ma-pitaye, 
indra tv& 8i![ra-A:akshasaA. 

May the bays bring thee hither, the strong one, to the 
Soma-draught, may the sunny-eyed horses (bring) thee, O 
Indra! 

iv. 16, 30, evi, it mdr&ya vnshabhJIya vnshne br&hma 
akarma bfar%avaA nd rdtham. 

Thus we have made a hymn for Indra, the strong bull, 
as the Bhrigus make a chariot. 
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X. 153, 2. tvam vrishan vrishd it asi. 

Thou, O hero, art indeed a hero; and not, Thou, O 
male, art indeed a male ; still less. Thou, O bull, art indeed 
a bull. 

i 1 01, I. avasyavaA vrishanam va^rra-dakshinam marut- 
vantain sakhyaya havamahe. 

Longing for help we call as our friend the hero who 
wields the thunderbolt, who is accompanied by the 
Maruts. 

viii. 6, 14. ni ^sh^te indra dhamasim vd^am ^raghanth^ 
dasyavi, vrishd hi ugra mnvish^. 

Thou, O Indra, hast struck the strong thunderbolt 
against /S'ushna, the fiend ; for, terrible one, thou art called 
hero! 

viii. 6, 40. vavridh&n^ upa dySvi vrishA vayr? aroravit, 
vritra-hS soma-p£tamaA. 

Growing up by day, the hero with the thunderbolt has 
roared, the A'ritra-killer, the great Soma-drinker. 

v. 35, 4. vrishfi hi asi radhase ^ra^ishe vrishni te s&vah. 

Thou (Indra) art a hero, thou wast bom to be bounteous ; 
in thee, the hero, there is might. 

It is curious to watch the last stage of the meaning of 
vrishan in the comparative and superlative varshiyas and 
varshish/Aa. In the Veda, varshish/Aa still ineans excellent, 
but in later Sanskrit it is considered as the superlative of 
vriddha, old, so that we see vrishan, from meaning origin- 
ally manly, vigorous, young, assuming in the end the 
meaning of old. (M. M., Sanskrit Grammar, § 252.) 

Yet even thus, when vrishan means simply strong or 
hero, its sexual aenae is not afamys forgotten, and it bseaka 
out, for instance, in such passages as, 

i. 32, 7. vrishnaA vddhriA prati-mfinam bubhushan puru- 
tra vritrih a^ayat vi-astaA. 

Vritra, the eunuch, trying to be hke unto a man (like 
unto Indra), was lying, broken to many pieces. 

The next passages show vnshan as apphed to Agni : 

iii. 27, 15. vnshanam tv& vaydm vrishan vrishanaA s4m 
idhimahi. 

O, strong one, let us the strong ones kindle thee, the 
strong ! 
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V. i^ iz. 6,yok&msL kav&ye medhy&ya va^aA vandaru vri- 
shabhaya vrishne. 

We have spoken an adoring speech for the worshipful 
poet, for the strong bull (Agni). 

Vishnu is called vrishan, i. 154, 3 : 

pr& vishnave «^ham etu manma giri-kshite uru-gflySkya 
vrishne. , 

May this hymn go forth to Vishnu, he who dwells in 
the mountain (cloud), who strides wide, the hero ! 

Rudra is called vnshan : 

ii. 34, 2. rudrM ydt vaA marutaA rukma-vakshasaA vnsh& 
a^ani pmny&A mkre iidhani. 

When Rudra, the strong man, begat you, O Maruts with 
brilliant chests, in the bright bosom of Primi. 

That the Maruts, the sons of Rudra, are called vrishan, 
we have seen before, and shall see frequently again, 
(i. 165, i; ii. 33, 13; vii. 56, 20; 21; 58, 6.) TTie whole 
company of the Maruts is called vnsh& ganaA, the strong 
or manly host, i.e. the host of the Maruts, without any 
further qualification. 

Here hes, indeed, the chief difficulty which is raised 
by the common use of vnshan in the Veda, that when it 
occurs by itself, it often remains doubtful who is meant 
by it, Indra, or Soma, or the Maruts, or some other deity. 
We shall examine a few of these passages, and first some 
where vrishan refers to Indra : 

iv. 30, 10. &pa ushaA &iasaA sarat sam-pisU&t aha 
bibhydshi, ni jit sim ^im&that vnshd. 

Ushas w^t away from her broken chariot, fearing lest 
the hero should do her violence. 

Here vnshan is clearly meant for Indra, who, as we 
learn from the preceding verse, was trying to conquer 
Ushas, as Apollo did Daphne ; and it should be observed 
that the word itself, by which Indra is here designated, ia 
particularly appropriate to the circumstances. 

i. 103, 6. bhiibri-karmane vrishabhaya vnshne satya-^ush- 
m&ya sunav&ma s6mam, yih ft^dHtya paripanthi-iva s&mh 
fya^rvanaA vi-bha^an ^ v€daA. 

Let us pour out the Soma for the strong bull, the per- 
former of many exploits, whose strength is true, the hero 
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who, watching like a footpad, comes to us dividing the 
wealth of the infidel. 

Here it is clear again firom the context that Indra only 
can be meant. 

But in other passages this is more doubtful : 

iii. 61, 7. ritasya budhne ushds^ isha^yan vnsha mah? 
(iti) rodasi (iti) a vive^a. ^ 

The hero in the depth of the heaven, yearning for the 
dawns, has entered the great sky and the earth. 

The hero who yearns for the dawns, is generally Indra ; 
here, however, considering that Agni is mentioned in the 
preceding verse, it is more likely that this god, as the light 
of the morning, may have been meant by the poet. That 
Agni, too, may be called vrishan, without any other epithet 
to show that he is meant rather than any other god, is clear 
from such passages as, 

vi. 3, 7. vrisha rukshaA 6shadhishu nibiot. 

He the wild liero shouted among the plants. 

In vii 60, 9, vrishanau, the dual, is meant for Mitra and 
Yaruna; in the next verse, vrishanaA, the plural, must 
mean the same gods and their companions. 

That Soma is called simply vnshan, not only in the 
ninth Maiufola, but elsewhere, too, we see from such 
passages as, 

iii. 43, 7. mdra piba vrisha-dhiitasya vrishnah {& yam te 
gjenih uirate ^abh£ra), yasya mdde Ayav&yasi prfi krish/£A 
y&sya mdde apa gotrS vavartha. 

Indra drink of the male (the strong Soma), bruised by 
the males (the heavy stones), inspirited by whom thou 
makest the people fall down, inspirited by whom thou hast 
opened the stables. 

Here S&yana, too, sees rightly that ' the male bruised by 
the males ^ is the Soma-plant, which, in order to yield the 
intoxicating juice, has to be bruised by stones, which stones 
are again Ukened to two males. But unless the words, 
enclosed in brackets, had stood in the text, words which 
clearly point to Soma, I doubt whether S&yana would 
have so readily admitted the definite meaning of vrishan 
as Soma. 

!• 1099 3« ^^ ^Aedma ra^min iti nfldhamfinftA pitrfnflm 
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eektih anu-ylUrArAam&nAA, indr&gni-bhyftm k&n vrishaTiaA 
madanti tK hi ^ulii ^ti) dhish&t&yfiA upa-sthe. 

We pray, let us not break the cords (which, by means of 
the sacrifices ofiered by each generation of our fore&thers, 
unite us with the gods); we strive after the powers of our 
fathers. The Somas rejoice for Indra and Agni ; here are 
the two stones in the lap of the vessel. 

First, as to the construction, the fact that participles are 
thus used as finite verbs, and particularly when the subject 
changes in the next sentence, is proved by other passages, 
such as ii. II, 4. The sense is that the new generation 
does not break the sacrificial succession, but ofiers Soma, 
like their fathers. The Soma-plants are ready, and, when 
pressed by two stones, their juice flows into the Soma- 
vessel. There may be a double entendre in dhisha^y&A 
upd-sthe, which Sanskrit scholars will easily perceive. 

When vnshan is thus used by itself, we must be chiefly 
guided by the adjectives or other indications before we deter- 
mine on the most plausible translation. Thus we read : 

i. 55, 4. saA it vane namasyu-bhiA va^asyate Araru ^aneshu 
pra-bruv&naA indriyam, vnsh& kh&adiih bhavati haryat^ 
vrish^ ksh^mena dh^n&m magh&-v& yat invati. 

In the first verse the subject is clearly Indra : * He alone 
is praised by worshippers in the forest, he who shows forth 
among men his fair power/ But who is meant to be the 
subject of the next verse ? Even S&yana is doubtful. He 
translates first : * The bounteous excites the man who 
wishes to sacrifice; when the sacrificer, the rich, by the 
protection of Indra, stirs up his voice.' But he allows 
an optional translation for the last sentences : ^ when the 
powerful male, Indra, by his enduring mind reaches the 
praise offered by the sacrificer/ 

According to these suggestions, Wilson translated ; ' He 
(Indra) is the granter of their wishes (to those who solicit 
him) ; he is the encourager of those who desire to worship 
(him), when the wealthy ofierer of oblations, enjoying his 
protection, recites his praise.' 

Benfey: 'The bull becomes firiendly, the bull becomes 
desirable, when the sacrificer kindly advances praise.' 

Langlois: * When the noble Maghavan receives the 
VOL. I. K 
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homage of our hymns^ his heart is flattered, and he 
responds to the wishes of his servaiit by his gifts/ 

As far as I know, the adjective ^Aandu does not occur 
again, and can therefore give us no hint. But haiyata, 
which is applied to vrishan in our verse, is the standing 
epithet of Soma. It means delicious, and occurs very 
frequently in the ninth Mamfala. It is likewise applied 
to Agni, Piishan, the Haris, the thunderbolt, but wherever 
it occinrs our first thought is of Soma. Thus, without 
quoting from the Soma-Manrfala, we read, x. 96, 1, harya- 
t6m madam, the delicious draught, i. e. Soma. 

X. 96, 9. pitvS m&dasya haryatasya andhasaA, means 
having drunk of the draught of the deUcious Soma. 

viii. 72, 18. padam haryatasya ni-dh&ny&m^ means the 
place where the delicious Soma resides. 

iii. 44, I. haryataA s6ma^. 

Delicious Soma. 

ii. 21, I. bhara indr&ya s6mam ya^atfya haryatam. 

Bring delicious Soma for the holy Indra. 

i. 130, 2. m£d&ya haryatfiya te tuviA-tam&ya dhSyase. 

That thou mayest drink the delicious and most powerful 
draught, i. e. the Soma. 

If, then, we know that vnshan by itself is used in the 
sense of Soma, haryata vnshan can hardly be anything 
else, and we may therefore translate the second line of 
i. 55, 4, ' the stroBg Soma is pleasing, the strong Soma is 
delicious, when the sacrificer safely brings the cow/ 

That Indra was thirsting for Soma had been said in the 
second verse, and he is again called the Soma-drinker in the 
seventh verse. The bringing of the cow alludes to the often 
mentioned mixture with milk, which the Soma undergoes 
before it is offered. 

That the Maruts are called vrishan, without further ex- 
planations, will appear from the following passages : 

i. 85, 12. rayim naA dhatta vrishanaA su-v7ram. 

Give us wealth, ye heroes, consisting of good offspring. 

viii. 96, 14. ishy&mi vaA vrishana^ yudhyata a^au. 

I wish for you, heroes (Maruts), fight in the race ! 

In all the passages which we have hitherto examined, 
vrishan was always applied to living beings, whether 
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animak, men^ or gods. But as^ in Greeks appriv means 
at last simply strong, and is applied, for instance, to 
the crash of the sea, ktvtto^ apcnjv ttovtov, so in the 
Yieda vnshan is applied to the roaring of the storms and 
similar objects. 

V. 87, 5. syan£^ vrishS. 

Your powerful sound (O Maruts). 

X. 47, I. ^agribhma te ddkshbtam indra hdstam vasu- 
yavaA vasu-pate vasiinfim, vidmd hi tv& go-patim s^om g6nlbn 
asm&bhyam Aitr&n vrishanam rayim d&h. 

We have taken thy right hand, O Indra, wishing for trea- 
sures, treasurer of treasures, for we know thee, O hero, to be 
the lord of cattle ; give us bright and strong wealth. 

Should lAtri here refer to treasures, and vrishan to 
cattle ? 

X. 89, 9. m amitreshu vadham indra tumram vnshan 
vrish&nam arush&o:! «i^hi. 

Whet, O hero, the heavy strong red weapon, against the 
enemies. 

The long & in vrishanam is certainly startling, but it 
occurs once more, ix. 34, 3, where there can be no doubt 
that it is the accusative of vnshan. Professor Roth takes 
vnshan here in the sense of bull (s. v. tumra), but he does 
not translate the whole passage. 

iii. 29, 9. knn6ta dhiim&m vrishamim sakhayaA. 

Make a mighty smoke, O firiends ! 

Strength itself is called vnshan, if I am right in trans- 
lating the phrase vrishanam ^shmam by manly strength. 
It occurs, 

iv. 24, 7. tdsmin dadhat vHshanam ^lishmam indraA. 

May Indra give to him manly strength. 

vi. 19, 8. & naA bhara vrishanam ^shmam indra. 

Bring to us, O Indra, manly strength. 

vii. 24, 4. asme (iti) d&lhat vrishanam fushmam indra. 

Giving to us, O Indra, manly strength. 

See also vi. 19, 9, ^shmaA vrishabhM, used in the same 
sense. 

This constant play on the word vrishan, which we have 
observed in the passages hitherto examined, and which 
give by no means a full idea of the real frequency of its 

K 2 
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occurrence in the Veda, has evidently had its influence on 
the Vedic i^ishis, who occasionally seem to delight in the 
most silly and unmeaning repetitions of this word, and 
its comp|>unds and derivatives. Here no language cah 
supply any adequate translation ; for though we may 
translate words which express thoughts, it is useless to 
attempt to render mere idle play with words. I shall 
give a few instances : 

^* ^779 3- ^ tish^^ ratham vrisha^iam vrisha te sut^ 
s6maA p^-sikta m&lh(bii, yuktvSi vnsha-bhyam vrishabha 
kshitinSm h&i-bhy&m y^ pra-v&t4 tipa madnk. 

Mount the strong car, the stronff Soma is poured out for 
thee, sweets are sprinkled round; come down towards us, thou 
bull of men, with the strong bays, having yoked them. 

But this is nothing yet compared to other passages, when 
the poet cannot get enough of vrishan and vrishabha. 

ii. 1 6, 6. vrisha te v^^^raA utd te vrisha rathaA vrisha»& 
h&A (iti) vrishabh&ii £yudha, vrishnaA madasya vrishabha 
tv&m mshe indra s6masya vrishabhasya tripnuhi. 

Thy thunderbolt is strong, and thy car is strong^ strong 
are the bays, the weapons sre powerjiil, thou, bull, art lord of 
the strong draught, Indra rejoice in the powerful Soma ! 

V- 3^, 5. vrish& tva vnshanam vardhatu dyauA vrishft vn- 
sha-bhy&m vahase hfiri-bhy&m, saA naA vrish& vrisha-rathaA 
su-ripra vrisha-krato (iti) vrishfi va^rin bhare dha^. 

May the strong sky increase thee, the strong ; a strong 
one thou art, carried by two strong bays ; do thou who art 
strong, with a strong car, O thou of strong might, strong 
holder of the thunderbolt, keep us in battle ! 

V. 40, a— 3. vrish& grfiva vnshA madaA vrishd s6maA ayfim 
But^, vrishan indra vrisha-bhiA vritrahan-tama, vrish& tva 
vrishanam huve. 

The stone is strong, the draught is strong, this Soma 
that has been poured out is strong, O thou strong Indra, 
who killest Vritra with the strong ones (the Maruts), I, 
the strong, call thee, the strong. 

viii. 13, 31-33. vnshfi ayam indra te r&thaA ut6 (iti) te 
vrishan& hari (iti), vrish& tvam *ata-krato (iti) vrish& hdvaA. 
vrishfi gr£v& vrisha madaA vrish& somaA ayam sutaA, vrish^ 
ya^aA yfim invasi vrisha havaA. vrish& tva vrishafiam 
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huve vajrrin Aitri[bhiA liti-bhiA^ vav&ntha hi prati*stutim 
vrisM h&vBih. 

This thy car is strong^ O Indra, and thy bays are strong; 
thou art strong^ O omnipotent^ our call is strqpg. The 
stone is strong j the draught is strong^ the Soma is strong, 
which is here poured out ; the sacrifice which thou orderest, 
is strong^ our call is strong. I, the strong, call thee, the 
strong, thou holder of the thunderbolt, with manifold 
blessings; for thou hast desired our praise; our call is 
strong. 

There are other passages of the same kind, but they are 
too tedious to be here repeated. The commentator, through- 
out, gives to each vnshan its full meaning either of 
showering down or bounteous, or male or bull ; but a word 
which can thus be used at random has clearly lost its 
definite power, and cannot call forth any definite ideas in 
the mind of the listener. It cannot be denied that here 
and there the original meaning of vrishan would be appro- 
priate even where the poet is only pouring out a stream of 
majestic sound, but we are not called upon to impart sense 
to what are verba et praterquatn nUdl. When we read, 
i. 122, 3, vfitaA apSm vrishan-van, we are justified, no 
doubt, in tnuMtalBg, ' the wind who pours forth water ; ' 
and X. 93, 5, apfim vrishan-vasii (iti) s{[ry&mSs&, means ' Sun 
and Moon, givers of water/ But even in passages where 
yrishan is followed.by the verb vrish, it is curious to observe 
that vrish is not necessarily used in the sense of raining or 
pouring forth, but rather in the sense of drinking. 

vi. 68, II. indr&varun& m&lhumat-tamasya vrishnaA s6- 
masya vrishanfi * & vrisheth&m. 

* The dual vrishanau occurs only when the next word begins with a vowel. 
Before an initial a» A, i, the au is always changed into Ay in the SanhitA 
(i. 108, 7-ia; 116, 21 ; 117, 19; 153, 2; 157, 5j 158, i; 180, 7; vii. 61, 5). 
Before u the preceding au becomes ft in the SanhitA, but the Pada g^ves au, 
in order to show that no Sandhi can take place between the two vowels 
(vii. 60, g; x. 66, 7). Before consonants the dual always ends in A, both in 
the SanhitA and Pada. But there are a few passages where the final A occurs 
before initial vowels, and where the two vowels are allowed to form one 
syllable. In four passages this happens before an initial A (i. 108, 3 ; vi. 68, 
II; i. 177, i; ii. 16, 5). Once, and once only, it happens before u, in viii. 
aa, Ii. 
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Indra and Varuna, you strong ones, may you drink of 
the sweetest strong Soma. 

That &-vrish means to drink or to eat, was known to 
Sayana ^pd to the author of the /^atapatha-br&hmaita, who 
paraphrases k vrishllyadhvam by a^nita, eat 

The same phrase occurs i. io8, 3. 

i. 104, 9. uni-yjikkh ffSith&re Si vrishasva. 

Thou of vast extent, drink (the Soma) in thy stomach. 

The same phrase occurs x. 96, 13. 

viii. 61, 3. & vrishasva — sutasya indra andhasaA. 

Drink, Indra, of the Soma that is poured out. 

In conclusion, a few passages may be pointed out in 
which vrishan seems to be the proper name of a pious 
worshipper: 

i. 36, 10. yam ivk devfisaA manave dadhuA iha yd^sh^Aam 
havya-v&hana, y&m k&tvaA medhya-atithiA dhana-spritam 
yam vnsh& yam upa-stutaA. 

Thee, O Agni, whom the gods placed here for man, the 
most worthy of worship, O carrier of oblations^ thee whom 
Kanva, thee whom Medhyatithi placed, as the giver of 
wealth, thee whom Vrishan placed and Upastuta. 

Here the commentator takes Vrishan as Indra, but this 
would break the symmetry of the sentence. That Upa- 
stutaA is here to be taken as a proper name, as Upastuta, 
the son of Vrishfihavya, is clear from verse 17: 

agniA pra fivat mitrSi ut& mMhya-atithim agniA s&tK upa- 
stutam. 

Agni protected also the two friends, Medhyfttithi and 
Upastuta, in battle. 

The fact is that whenever upastuta has the accent on the 
last syllable^ it is intended as a proper name, while, if used 
as a participle, in the sense of praised, it has the accent on 
the first. 

viii. 5, 25. y&tha Ait kdnvam fivatam priyfi-medham upa- 
stutam« 

As you have protected Kanva, Priyamedha, Upastuta. 
Cf. i. 1 1 lit, 15. 

viii. 103, 8. prd mamhish^A&ya g^yata — upastutllsaA ag- 
naye. 

Sing, O Upastutas, to the worthiest, to Agni ! 
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X. 115, 9, iti tva agne vnshfi-havyasya putrliA upa- 
stutasaA rishayaA avoAran. 

By these Dames^ O Agni^ did the sons of Vrish^ihavya, 
the Upastutas, the iZishis, speak to you. 

Vrishan occurs once more as a proper name in vi. 16, 
14 and 15 : 

tam um (iti) tvk dadhyan nshiA putraA idhe atharvanaA, 
vritra-hanam puram-daram. 

tam lim (iti) tva pathyaA vnsha sam idhe dasyuhan- 
tamam^ dhauam-^ayam. rane-rane. 

Thee^ O Agni, did DadhyaA kindle^ the iZishi, the son of 
Atharvan^ thee the killer of Vritra, the destroyer of towns. 

Thee, O Agni, did Vrishan Pathya kindle^ thee the best 
killer of enemies^ the conqueror of wealth in every battle. 

Here the context can leave no doubt that DadhyaA: as 
well as Vrishan were both intended as proper names. Tet as 
early as the composition of the /Satapatha-brahmami^ this 
was entirely misunderstood. DadhyaA:^ the son of Atharvan, 
is explained as speech, Vrishan P&thya as mind (£iat. Br. 
vi. 3, 3, 4). On this Mahidhara, in his remarks on Vs^. 
Sanh. xi. 34, improves still further. For though he allows 
his personality to DadhyaA:, the son of Atharvan^ he says 
that P&thya comes from pathin, path, and means he who 
moves on the right path ; or it comes fi^m p&thas, which 
means sky, and is here used in the sense of the sky of the 
heart. He then takes vrishan as mind, and translates the 
mind of the heart. Such is the history of the rise and fall 
of the Indian mind ! 
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Mandaul I, S^TA 86. 

AsHrAKA I, AdhyIya 6, Varga 11-12. 

1. MdrutaA ydsya hi kshdye p&thd divih vi-maha- 
sahy bSJi 8u-gop£tamaA g&DsJi. 

2. Yagrnaf^ v4 ja^a-v^hasaA vfprasya y4 matin&m, 
mdrutaA mnuM Mvam. 

3. UM v& ydsya v4^na^ dnu vlpram drtakshata, 
e&h gdnt& g6-mati vra^d 

4. Asyd vir^ya barhfshi sutdA 86ma^ divish^ishu, 
ukthdm mMsJi k^ ^asyate. 

5. Asydr sroshantu & bhiiva^ * vl^v&A ydA faxshanlife 
abhf , silram Idi sasnishiA fshaA. 

6. PArvfbhiA hi dad&^m^ ^ardt-bhiA marutaA 
vaydm, dvaA-bhiA A;arshaninlEm. 

7. Su-bhdgaA sdA pra-yagyavaA md,rutaA aatu 
mdrtyaA, yd,sya prdydmsi pdrshatha. 

8. ASa^amandsya y& naraA sv^dasya satya-^vasaA, 
vidd y^nasya vdnataA. 

9. YAydm tit satya-savasaA kvih karta mahi-tvantf, 
vldhyata vi-dyiit4 rikshaA. 

10. Gtfhata gdhyam tdmaA vl yAta vlsvam atrlTiam, 
gy6\Ah karta yit usmiBi; 
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Hymn to the Martjts (the Storm-gods). 

1. MarutSy that man in whose dwelling you drink 
(the Soma), ye mighty (sons) of heaven, he indeed has 
the best guardians.^ 

2. You who are propitiated* either by sacrifices 
or from the prayers of the sage, hear the call, 
Maruts ! 

3. Aye, the strong man to whom you have granted 
a sage, he will live in a stable rich in cattle.* 

4. On the altar of that strong man Soma is poured 
out in daily sacrifices ; praise and joy are sung. 

5. To him let the strong* Maruts listen, to him 
who surpasses all men, aa the flowing rain-clouds « 
pass over the sim. 

6. For we, O Maruts, have sacrificed in many a 
harvest, through the merges * of the swift gods (the 
storm-gods). 

7. May that mortal be blessed, O worshipful 
Maruts, whose offerings you carry off* 

8. You take notice either of the sweat of him who 
praises you, ye men of true strength, or of the desire 
of the suppliant.* 

9. O ye of true strength, make this manifest by 
your greatness 1 strike the fiend * with yoiu: thunder- 
bolt 1 

10. Hide the hideous darkness, destroy* every 
tusky* spirit. Create the light which we long 
for! 
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COMMENTARY. 

^rhis hymn is ascribed to Gotama. The metre is Gayatii 
throughout. 

Verse 1, note ^. Vimahas occurs only once more as an 
epithet of the Maruts, v. 87, 4. Being an adjective derived 
from mdhas, strength, it means very strong. The strong 
ones of heaven is an expression analogous to i. 64, 2. divdA 
rishvasaA uksh^aA ; i. 64, 4. divdA naraA. 

Verse 2, note ^. The construction of this verse is not 
clear. Ya^a-vahas has two meanings in the Veda. It is 
appUed to the priest who carries or performs the sacrifice : 

iii 8, 3, and 24, i. var^aA dhaA ya^na-v&hase. 

Grant splendour to the sacrificer ! 

But it is also used of the gods who accept the sacrifice, 
and in that case it means hardly more than worshipped or 
propitiated; i. 15, 11 (Amnau); iv. 47, 4 (Indra and 
Vayu) ; viii. la, 20 (Indra). In our verse it is used in 
the latter sense, and it is properly construed with the in- 
strumental ya^iiaiA. The difiiculty is the gen. plur. mati- 
n£im, instead of matibhiA. The sense, however, seems to 
allow of but one construction, and we may suppose that the 
genitive depends on the ya^na in ya^fiv4has, ' accepting 
the worship of the prayers of the priest.' Benfey refers 
ya^iiaiA to the preceding verse, and joins havam to viprasya 
matinSm : ' Durch Opfer — Opferfordrer ihr ! — oder ihr hort 
— Maruts — den Ruf der Lieder die der Priester schuf.' 

The Sanhita text lengthens the last syllable of mnuta, as 
suggested by the metre. 

Verse 3, note ^. The genitive y&sya va^naA depends on 
vipra. Anu-takshy like anu-grah, anu-^a, seems to convey 
the meaning of doing in behalf or for the benefit of a person. 
G&ntfi might also be translated in a hostile sense, he will 
go into, he will conquer many a stable full of cows. 

Verse 5, note \ I have altered & bhuvaA into &bhuvaA, 
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for I do not think that bhiivaA, the second pers. sing., 
even if it were bhiivat, the third pers., could be joined with 
the relative pronoun y&h in the second pada. The phrase 
vifvaA y&h karshanih abhi occurs more than once, and is 
never preceded by the verb bhuvaA or bhuvat. AbhiivaA, 
on the contrary, is applied to the Maruts^ i. 64, 6, vida- 
theshu ftbhuvaA ; and as there can be no doubt who are 
the deities invoked, abhuvaA, the strong ones, is as appro- 
priate an epithet as vimahas in the first verse. 

Verse 5, note ^. SasrdshiA ishaA^ as connected with si3[ra, 
the sun, can only be meant for the flowing waters, the 
rain-clouds, the givers of ish or \dgour. They are called 
divyfiA ishaA ; 

viii. 5, 21. uta naA divyfiA ishaA uta sindhun varshathaA. 

Ton rain down on us the heavenly waters and the rivers. 

Wilson translates : * May the Maruts, victorious over all 
men, hear (the praises) of this (their worshipper) ; and may 
(abundant) food be obtained by him who praises them.' 

Benfey : ' Ihn, der ob alle Menschen ragt, sollen horen 
die Labungen, und nahn, die ii^nd Weisen nahn.^ 

Langlois: *Que les Marouts &:outent favorablement la 
priere ; quails acceptent aussi les offrandes de ce (mortel) que 
sa position Seve au-dessus de tons les autres, et meme 
jusqu^au soleil.^ 

Sroshantu does not occur again ; but we find «r6shan, 
i. 68, 5; «r6shamftna, iii. 8, 10; vii. 51, i ; vii. 7, 6. 

Verse 6, note ^. The expression dvobhiA, with the help^ 
the blessings, the mercies^ is generally used with reference 
to divine assistance; (i. 117, 19; 167, 2; 185, 10; 11; 
iv. 22, 7; 41, 6; v. 74, 6; vi. 47, 12; vii. 20, i; 35, i, &c.) 
It seems best therefore to take A:arshani as a name or 
epithet of the Maruts, although, afler the invocation of the 
Maruts by name, this repetition is somewhat unusual. One 
might translate, * with the help of our men, of our active 
and busy companions,' for Ararshani is used in that sense 
also. Only ivobhiA would not be in its right place then. 

Verse 7, note '. Par, with ati, means to ca'ry over, 
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(i. 97, 8; 99, i; 174, 9; iii. 15, 3; 20, 4; iv. 39, i; v. 25, 
9; 73, 8; vii. 40, 4; 97, 4; viii. a6, 5; 67, a, &c.); with 
apa, to remove, (i. 129, 5); with niA, to throw down. Hence, 
if used by itself, unless it means to overrun, as frequently, 
it can only have the general sense of carrying, taking, 
accepting, or accomplishing. 

Verse 8, note ^. Vida as second pers, plur, perf. is 
frequent, generally with the final ^ a ' long in the Sanhit&, 

1. i5^» 3 ; V. 41, 13 ; 55> 2- 

Verse 9, note ^. Observe the long penultimate in r&kshaA, 
instead of the usual short syllable. Cf. i. 12, 5, and see 
Kuhn, BeitnLge, vol. iii. p. 456. 

Verse 10, note ^. See note to i. 39, 3, note \ 

Verse 10, note \ Atnh, which stands for attrin, is one 
of the many names assigned to the powers of darkness and 
mischief. It is derived from atr&, which means tooth or jaw, 
and therefore meant originally an ogre with large teeth or 
jaws, a devourer. Besides atra, we also find in the Veda 
£tra, with the accent on the first syllable, and meaning what 
serves for eating, or food: 

X. 79, 2. itrkni asmai pa/-bhiA sam bharanti. 

They bring together food for him (Agni) with their feet. 

With the accent on the last syllable, atra in one passage 
means an eater or an ogre, like atnn : 

V. 32, 8. apSdam atram — mridhrd-vaA»m. 

Indra killed the footless ogre, the babbler. 

It means tooth or jaw : 

i. 129, 8. svayam sa rishay&dhyai y& naA upa-ish^ atnuA. 

May she herself go to destruction who attacks us with 
her teeth. 

It is probably from atrd in the sense of tooth (cf. oiovre^ =■ 
eSopreij that atrin is derived, meaning ogre or a devouring 
devil. In the later Sanskrit, too, the Asuras are represented 
as having large tusks, Mah&bh. v. 3572, damsh^no bhi- 
mavegd^ kR. 

Thus we read i. 21, 5, that Indra and Agni destroy the 
Rakshas, and the poet continues : 
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apra^r&A Bantu atrinaA. 

May the ogres be without offspring ! 

ix. 86y 48. ^hi visv&a rakshasaA indo (iti) atiinaA. 

Kill^ O Soma^ all the tusky Rakshas.. Cf. ix. 104, 6 ; 
105, 6. 

vi. 51^ 14. jrahi ni atrinam panim. 

Kill^ O Soma^ the tusky Pani. 

i. 94, 9. vadhiuA duA-^&ns&n apa duA-dhyaA jrahi 
diire va y6 finti v& ke Ait atrinaA. 

Strike with thy blows, O Agni, the evil-spoken, evil- 
minded (spirits), the ogres, those who are far or who are 
near. 

See also i. 36, 14; 20; vi. 16, aS ; vii. 104, i; 5; viii. 
12, i; 19, 15; X. 36^4; 118, I. 
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MaatdALA I, StKTA 87. 

AsHrAKA I, AdhyAya 6, Vabga 13. 

1. Pr^-tvaksiiasaA pr4-tavaBaA vi-rap^fnaA dnAna- 
Wi dvithur&A rigishinah, gfiishto-tamAsaA nri-ta- 
m&saA afigrl-bhiA vf Anagre kd Ht usrfi^-iva strf- 
bhiA, 

2. Upa-hvardshu ydt iKdhvam yaylm v&yaA-iva 
marutaA kdna ^it patM, ^^dtanti k6^ lipa vaA 
r^theshu & ghritdm \ikshata mddhu-vaiTiam ir- 
fi/aX'G. 

3. Prd eshAm %meshu vithurft-iva regrate bMmiA 
yfimeshu ydt ha yungrdte 5ubhd, t^ krt^yaA dhiina- 
yaA bhrfigrat-rishteyaA svayitm mahi-tvdm panayanta 
dhfltayaA. 

4. S&h hi sva-srft prfshat-a^vaA yrivft ganM 
ayfi l^&ndA tdvishlbhiA fi-vritaA, dsi saty&A riwa- 
yffvA dnedyaA Bsy&h dhiydA pra-avitfi dtha vrlshA 
garidA. 



5, PitiiA pratndsya grdnmanfi, vadd^masi s6masya 
grihv£ prd gigiti Hkshasd., ydt im fndram s&mi 
rikyknah &sa.ta &t ft nflm&ni yaz/fifydni dadhire. 

6. fi^riyise k&m bhdnii-bhiA sdm mimikshire t6 
ra^ml-bhiA t^ rfkva-bhiA su-kh&ddyaA^ t4 v&i- 
mantaA ishmlnaA dbhlravaA vidr6 piiydsya mfiruta- 
sya dhSmnaA. 
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Hymn to the Mabuts (the Storm-gods). 

1. The active, the strong, the singers, the never 
flinching, the immovable, the wild, the most beloved 
and most manly, they have shown themselves with 
their glittering ornaments, a few only,* like the 
heavens with the stars. 

2. When you see your way through the clefts, you 
are like birds, Maruts, on whatever road it be.* 
The clouds drop (rain) on your chariots everywhere ; 
pour out the honey-like fat (the rain) for him who 
praises you. 

8. At their ravings the earth shakes, as if broken,* 
when on the (heavenly) paths they harness (their 
deer) for victory.* They the sportive, the roaring, 
with bright spears, the shakers (of the clouds) have 
themselves praised their greatness. 

4. That youthful company (of the Maruts), with 
their spotted horses,* moves by itself; hence* it 
exercises lordship, and is invested with powers. 
Thou art true, thou searchest out sin,' thou art 
without blemish. Therefore thou, the strong host, 
thou wilt cherish this prayer. 

5. We speak after the kind of our old father, our 
tongue goes forth at the sight * of the Soma : when 
the shouting Maruts had joined Indra in the work,* 
then only they received sacrificial honours; — 

6. For their glory* these well-equipped Maruts 
obtained splendours, they obtained * rays, and men to 
praise them ; nay, these well-armed, nimble, and fear- 
less beings found the beloved home of the Maruts.' 
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COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Gotama. The metre is Gagati 
throughout. 

Verse 1, note *. K6 kit refers to the Maruts, who are 
represented as gradually rising or just showing themselves^ 
as yet only few in number, Uke the first stars in the sky. 
Ke Ait, some, is opposed to sarve, all. The same expres- 
sion occurs again, v. 52, 12, where the Maruts are compared 
to a few thieves. B. and R. translate usra^ iva stn-bhiA 
by * like cows marked with stars on their foreheads.' Such 
cows no doubt exist, but they can hardly be said to become 
visible by these frontal stars, as the Maruts by their orna- 
ments. We must take usraA here in the same sense as 
dystvaA ; ii. 34, 2, it is said that the Maruts were perceived 
dyava^ na stri-bhiA, Uke the heavens with the stars. 

i. 166, II. dure-dn^a^ ye divySA-iva strl-bhiA. 

Who are visible far away, like the heavens (or heavenly 
beings) by the stars. 

And the same is said of Agni, ii. 2, 5. dyauA nfi stri-bhiA 
Aitayat rodasi (iti) anu. StribhiA occurs i. 68, 5 5 iv. 7, 3 ; 
vi. 49, 3; 12. It always means stars, and the meaning 
of rays {strahl) rests, as yet, on etymological authority 
only, llie evening sky would, no doubt, be more appro- 
priate than usraiA, which applies chiefly to the dawn. But 
in the Indian mind, the two dawns, I e. the dawn and the 
gloaming, are so closely united and identified, that their 
names, too, are frequently interchangeable. 

Verse 2, note ^ I translate yayi not by a goer, a 
traveller, i. e. the cloud, (this is the explanation proposed 
by S&yana, and adopted by Professor Benfey,) but by path. 
Etymologically yayi may mean either. But in parallel pas- 
sages yayi is clearly replaced by y&na. Thus : 

viii. 7, 2. yat — ^ySmam «ubhr&A dXidhvam. 

When you, bright Maruts, have seen your way. 

See also viii. 7, 4. yat y£[mam yanti v&yu-bhiA. 

When they (the Maruts) go on their path with the winds. 
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viii. 7^ 14* £dhi-iva yat girinfim yfimam «ubhr4A i^dhvam. 

When you, bright Maruts, had seen your way^ as it were^ 
along the mountains. 

The same phrase occurs, even without y&na or yayi, in 

^* SSf 7* ^^ parvat&A n& nadySA varanta vaA y&tra 
^dhvam marutaA gdAr^Aata it u tat. 

Not mountains, not rivers, keep you back; where you 
have seen (your way), there you go. 

Though yayi does not occur frequently in the Rig-veda, 
the meaning of path seems throughout more applicable than 
that of traveller. 

'V. 87, 5. tvesh£A yaylA. 

Tour path, O Maruts, is brilliant. 

^* 73j 7- ugr&A v&m kakuhaA yayiA. 

Fearful is your pass on high. 

i. 51, II. ugrih yayim niA apiA sr6tas4 asrijrat. 

The fearful Indra sent the waters forth on their way 
streaming. 

^' 9*> 5- P^ — yayinA yanti sindhavaA. 
The waters go forth on their path. 

Verse 3, note ^. Cf. i 37, 8, page 51. There is no 
authority for S&yana's explanation of vithur£[-iva, the earth 
trembles like a widow. Yithurit occurs several times in 
the Rig-veda, but never in the sense of widow. Thus : 

i. 168, 6. y£t Ayav&yatha vithurii-iva s&m-hitam. 

When you, Maruts, shake what is compact, like brittle 
things. 

i. 186, a; vi. 25, 3; 46, 6; viii. 96, a; x. 77, 4 (vi- 
thuryati). The Maruts themselves are called &vithura in 
verse i. As to ^^rma and y£(ma, see i. 37, 8, page 6%. 

Yerse 3, note ^. Subh is one of those words to which it 
is very diflScult always to assign a definite special meaning. 
Being derived from «dbh, to shine, the commentator has 
no difficulty in explaining it by splendour, beauty ; some- 
limes by water. Bui although ^bh means originally 
splendour, and is used in that sense in many passages, 
yet there are others where so vague a meaning seems veiy 
inappropriate. In our verse S&yatia proposes two trans- 

VOL. I. L 
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lationsy either, * When the Maruts hamesa the douds/ or, 
^When the Maruts harness their chariots^ for the bright 
rain-water/ Now the idea that the Maruts harness their 
chariots in order to make the clouds yield their rain, can 
hardly be expressed by the simple word rahhe^ i.e. for 
brightness^ sake. As the Maruts are frequently praised for 
their glittering ornaments, their splendour might be intended 
in this passage as it certainly is in others. Thus : 

i- ^5» 3- 7^^ ^ubh&yante a%i-bhiA tantishu ^ubhrfiA 
dadhire virukmataA. 

When the Maruts adorn themselves with glittering 
ornaments, the brilliant ones put bright weapons on their 
bodies. 

vii. ^6y 6. «ubh£[ ^bhish/A&A, my£ s&n-mi^l^ 6^aA-bhiA 
ugrltA. 

The most brilliant by their brilliancy, united with 
splendour, terrible by strength. 

In i. 64, 4, I have translated vakshaA-su rukm£[n &lhi 
yetire «ubhe by ^ they fix gold (chains) on their chests for 
beauty.' And the same meaning is applicable to i. 117, 5, 
«ubhe rukmam na dar«atam ni-khiitam, and other passages : 
iv. 51, 65 vi. 63, 6. 

But in our verse and others which we shall examine, beauty 
and brilliancy would be very weak renderings for rabh^. 
' When they harnessed their chariots or their deer for the sake 
of beauty,' means nothing, or, at least, very little. I take, 
therefore, ^ubh^ in this and similar phrases in the sense of 
triumph or glory or victory. * When they harness their chariots 
for to conquer/ implies brilliancy, glory, victory, but it con- 
veys at the same time a tangible meaning. Let us now see 
whether the same meaning is appropriate in other passages : 

i. 23, II. ^ayat&m-iva tanyatuA manit&m eti dhrishnu-y£ 
y&t ^bham y&thana naraA. 

The thundering voice of the Maruts comes fiercely, like 
that of conquerors, when you go to conquer, O men ! 

S&yana : ^ When you go to the brilliant place of sacrifice.' 
Wilson: ^When you accept the auspicious (offering).' 
Benfey: 'Wenn ihr euren Schmuck nehmt' 

v. 57, 2. yftthana ^bham, you go to conquer. Cf. v. ^^^ i. 

Sftyana : ^ For the sake of water, or, in a chariot.' 
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v. 59^ 8. flb*dhaA mfirutam ut mmsa — utd sma te svhh6 
nitrah prd sjandrSA yu^ata tm<bi&. 

Praise the host of the Maruts, and thej, the men, the 
quicklj moving, will harness by themselves (the chariots) 
for conquest. 

S&jana ; * For the sake of water.* Cf. x. 105, 3. 

^' 57^ 3- 'ubh^ j&t ugr&A prishattA ^yugdhvam. 
* When you have harnessed the deer for conquest. 

Sayana : * For the sake of water.' 

^* ^3f 5' i^tham yun^ate marutaA suhh6 su-kh&n sdtsA 
n& — g6-ish/ishu. 

The Maruts harness the chariot meet for conquest, like 
a hero in battles. 

S&yaiia : ' For the sake of water.' 

i. 88, a. «ubh^ kam yanti — &9vaiA. 

The Maruts go on their horses towards conquest. 

S&yana: 'In order to brighten the worshipper, or^ for 
the sake of water.' 

i. 119, 3. s&m yat mith^ paspridh&nfifsaA %mata svhh6 
makhSA imitaA ffkjiyeJi r&ne. 

When striving with each other they came together, for 
the sake of glory, the brisk (Maruts), immeasurable (in 
strength), panting for victory in the fight. 

S4yaj»a : ^ For the sake of brilliant wealth.' 

vii. 82, 5. marut-bhiA ugr&A ^ubham anyiA tyate. 

The other, the fearful (Indra), goes with the Maruts to glory. 

S&yana : ' He takes brilliant decoration.' 

iii. 26, 4. mbh^ — prishatiA ayukshata. 

They had harnessed the deer for victory. 

S&yana: 'They had harnessed in the water the deer 
together (with the fires).' 

i. 167, 6. & asth&payanta yuvatim yuv&naA 9ubii6 ni- 
mitflfim. 

The Maruts, the youths, placed the maid (lightning 
on their chariot), their companion for victory, («ubh^ 
nimi«l&m). 

S&yaita: 'For the sake of water, or, on the brilliant 
chariot.' Cf. i. 127, 6; 165, i. 

vi. 62, 4. ^bham priksham iaham Hrffean vihanta. 

The Atfvins bringing glory, wealth, drink, and food. 

L 2 
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viii 26, 13. svibhi Aakr&te^ you bring him to glory. 
Sfubham-yfivan is an epithet of the MarutSy i. 89, 7 ; 
V. 61, 13. Cf. «ubhra-yay&na, viii. 26, 19 (A*vinau). 
iSubham-yS^ of the wind, iv. 3, 6. 
iSubham-yu, of the rays of the dawn, x. 78, 7. 

Verse 4, note ^ Sftyana : * With spotted deer for their 
horses.' See i. 37, a, note ^, page 59. 

Verse 4, note *. AjA is a word of very rare occurrence 
in the Rig-veda. It is the instrum. sing, of the feminine 
pronominal base & or i, and as a pronoun followed by a 
noim it is frequently to be met with ; v. 45, ii. ay£ dhiy£, 
&c. But in our verse it is irregular in form as not entering 
into Sandhi with isimiA. This irregularity, however, which 
might have led us to suppose an original ayfiA, indefatigable, 
corresponding with the following 6si, is vouched for by the 
Pada text^ in such matters a better authority than the San- 
hita text, and certainly in this case fully borne out by the 
Pr&ti^&khya, i. 163, 10. We must therefore take «ySi as 
an adverb, in the sense of thus or hence. In some passages 
where ajA seems thus to be used as an adverb, it would be 
better to supply a noun from the preceding verse. Thus in 
ii. 6, 2y ay£ refers to samidham in ii. 6, i. In vi. 17, 15, a 
similar noun^ sanudh& or girK, should be supphed. But 
there are other passages where, unless we suppose that the 
verse was meant to illustrate a ceremonial act, such as the 
placing of a samidh, and that ayS pointed to it, we must 
take it as a simple adverb, hke the Greek r^: Rv. iii. 
12, 2; ix. 53, 2; 106, 14. In X. 116, 9, the Pada reads 
ay&A-iva, not ^yft, as given by Roth ; in vi. 66, 4, &yk nu, 
the accent is likewise on the first. 

Verse 4, note '. iZina-y£[van is well explained by B. and 
R. as going after debt^ searching out sin. S&yana, though 
he explains rina-ySvan by removing sm, derives it neverthe- 
less correctly firom rina and y&, and not from yu. The 
same formation is found in ^ubham-yfivan, &c. ; and as 
there is rinarjA besides rina-yitvan, so we find «ubham-y£ 
besides «ubham-y£(van. 
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Verse 5, note ^ The Soma-juice inspires the poet with 
eloquence. 

Verse 5, note *. Simi occurs again in ii. 31, 65 iii. 55,. 
3 ; viii. 45, 27; X. 40,1. In our passage it must be taken 
as a locative of s&m, meaning work, but with special refer- 
ence to the toil of the battle-field. It is used in the same 
sense in 

viii. 45, 27. VI &mt turv^e s&an. 

He (Indra) was able to overcome in battle, lit. he reached 
to, or he arrived at the overcoming or the victory in battle. . 

But, like other words which have the general meaning of 
working or toiling, ^am is likewise used in the sense of 
sacrifice. This meaning seems more applicable in 

X. 40^ I. vfistoA-vastoA vaham&nam dh\j& sirm. 

Your chariot, O Amns, which through prayer comes 
every morning to the sacrifice. 

ii. 31, 6. apfim n&p&t &«u-h^mft dhiy£ ^mi. 

Ap&m nap&t (Agni) who through prayer comes quickly 
to the sacrifice. 

In these two passages one feels inclined, with a slight 
alteration of the accent, to read dhiy&-«ami as one word. 
Dhiy&-^m would mean the sacrificer who is engaged in 
prayer ; cf. dhiyft-^r, v. 43, 15. Thus we read : 

vi. %y 4. yih te su-dfinave dhiy£[ m&rtaA sasimsite. 

The mortal who toils for thee, the liberal god, with 
prayer. 

There is no necessity, however, for such a change, and 
the authority of the MSS. is certiunly against it. 

In iii. 55, 3, ^mi is an ace. plur. neut. :• 

^mi ikkheL didye piirvyfifni. 

I glance back at the former sacrifices. See B. R. s.v. di. 

From the same root we have the feminine ^mi, meaning 
work^ sacrificial work, but, as far as we can see, not simply 
sacrifice. Thus the iZibhus and others are said to have 
acquired immortality by their work or works, sSmi or 
tffimibhiA, i. 20, 2 ; no, 4; iii. 60, 3; iv. 33, 4. Cf. iv. 
22, 8; 17, 18; V. 42, 10;, 77, 45 vi. 52, i; viii. 75, 14; 
ix. 74, 7 ; X. 28, 12. In vi. 3; 2, we read: 

i^^ ya^€bhiA ra^am^ «amibhiA. 
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I have sacrificed with sacrifices, I have worked with 
pious works. 

Here the verb ^am must be taken in the sense of 
working, or performing ceremonial worship, while in other 
places (iii. 29, 16 ; v. 2, 7) it takes the more special sense 
of singing songs of praise. The Greek Kafi^uto, to work, to 
labour, to tire (Sanskrit ^&myati), the Greek icofjuS^ and 
Kojtil^w, to labour for or take care of a person, and possibly 
even the Greek KwpiOf, a song or a festival (not a village 
song), may all find their explanation in the Sanskrit root 
«am. 

The idea that the Maruts did not originally enjoy divine 
honours will occur again and again: cf. i. 6, 4; 72, 3. 
A similar expression is used of the J2ibhus, i. 20, 8, &c. 
Ya^rfiiya, properly 'worthy of sacrifice/ -has the meaning 
of divine or sacred. The Greek ayi09 has been compared 
with jiffjSLy sacrificio colenduSy not a Vedic word. 

Verse 6, note \ Srijise k&m seems to be the same as the 
more firequent mye kam. /Sriyase only occurs twice more, 
V. 59, 3. The chief irregularity consists in the absence of 
Guna, which is provided for by Panini's kasen (iii. 4, 9). 
Similar infinitives, if they may so be called, are bhiy&e, 
V. 29, 4 ; vridh&e, v. 64, 5 ; dhruvase, vii. 70, i ; tu^ase, 
iv. 23, 7; riny&e, viii. 4, 17; vrin^fae, viii. 76, i; riMse, 
vii. 61, 6. In vi. 39, 5, riHse may be a dat. sing, of the 
masculine, to the praiser. 

Verse 6, note \ Mimikshire from myaksh, to be united 
with. Ra^mi, rays, after bh&nii, splendour, may seem 
weak, but it is impossible to assign to ra^mi any other 
meaning, such as reins, or strings of a musical instru- 
ment. In V. 79, 8, ra^mi is used in juxta-position with 
arAi. 

Verse 6, note \ The bearing of this concluding verse is 
not quite clear, unless we take it as a continuation of the 
preceding verse. It was there said that the Maruts (the 
rikv&naA) obtained their saicrificial honours, after having 
joined Indra in his work. Having thus obtained a place 
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in the sacrifice, they may be said to have won at the same 
time splendour and worshippers to sing their praises, and 
to have established themselves in what became afterwards 
known as their own abode, their own place among the gods 
who are invoked at the sacrifice. 

The metre requires that we should read dhfimanaA. 

Benfey translates : ^ Gedeih'n zu spenden wolFn die schon- 
geschmiicketen mit lichtem^ Strahkn mit Lobsangem 
regenen; die briiUenden, fiirchtlosen stiirmischen, sie sind 
bekannt als Glieder des geliebten Marutstamms/ 

Wilson : ' Combining with the solar rays, they have 
willingly poured down (rain) for the welfare (of mankind), 
and^ hymned by the priests, have been pleased partakers 
of the (sacrificial food). Addressed with praises, moving 
swiftly, and exempt firom fear, they have become possessed 
of a station agreeable anc^ suitable to the Maruts/ 
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Majntdala I, SteTA 88. 
AsHTAKA I, AdhyIya 6, Vabga 14. 

1. A vidyiinmat-bbiA marutaA su-axkafA rdthebhiA 
y&ta nshtimdt-bhiA * d^va-parwaiA, & vtohisbtAay4 
naA ish& Y&yeJi n& paptata su-m&yaA. 



2. T6 arun^bhiA vdinm K pis^gaiA ^ubhd kdm 
y&uti rathattlA-bhiA d^vaiA, rukm^ nd kitrihf svd- 
dbiti-vdn pavyS rdthasya ^anghananta bhiima. 



3. STij6 kdm vaA ddhi taaflshu y^(^ medy(| 
Y^na nd krinaYante tirdbY^^ yusbmdbhyam k&m 
marutaA su-^&t4A tuYi-dyumnSsaA dhanayante 
ddrbn. 

4. Ah&ni grfdbr&A p^ & ybJi & aguA im£m dbf yam 
Y&rkkrj&ja kn, deYJ^, brihma krinYdntaA gdtamdsaA 
arkalA {IrdhY^ nunudre utsa-dbf m plbadbyai. 

6. Etdt tydt n^ y6^fanam a^ti sasY&A ha yit 
manitaA gdtamaA YaA^ pd^an hlranya-£aki&n dyaA- 
damsh^rdu Yi-dblKYataA Yar^t^n. 

6. Esbtf sy& YaA mamtaA anu-bhartrf prdti sto- 
bhati YdgkltaA n^ Y^ni, ^Istobhayat YrithA &s&m ^u 
BYadhSm gdbhastyoA. 



* nshti-niAntaAl f fdiacih eshAm? t medblCli 
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Hymn to the Martjts (the Storm-gods). 

1. Come hither, Maruts, on your chariots charged 
with lightning, resounding with beautiful songs,^ 
stored with spears, and winged with horses! Fly* 
to us like birds, with your best food,* you mighty 
ones! 

2. They come gloriously on their red, or, it may 
be, on their tawny horses which hasten their chariots. 
He who holds the axe^ is brilliant like gold; — 
with the felly* of the chariot they have struck the 
earth. 

3. On your bodies there are daggers for beauty; 
may they stir up our minds ^ as they stir up the forests. 
For your sake, well-bom Maruts, you who are 
fall of vigour, they (the priests) have shaken* the 
stone (for distilling Soma) . 

4. Days went roimd you and came back,^ hawks; 
back to this prayer, and to this sacred rite; the 
Gotamaa making prayer with songs, have pushed up 
the lid of the well (the cloud) i^foi; to drink. 

5. No such hymn^ was ever known as this which 
Gotama sounded for you, Maruts, when he saw you 
on golden wheels, wild boars* rushing about with 
iron tusks. 

6. This refreshing draught of Soma rushes towards 
you, like the voice of a suppliant.: it rushes freely 
from our hands as these libations are wont to do. 
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COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Gotama^ the son of Rahugana. 
The metre varies. Verses i and 6 are put down as 
Prastara-pankti, Le. asia + ia + 8 + 8. By merely count- 
ing the syllables, and dissolving semivowels, it is just 
possible to get twenty-four syllables in the first line of 
verses 1 and 6. The old metricians must have scanned 
verse i: 

& vidyunmat-bhiA marutaA su-arkaiA 
rathebhiA yata'^nsh/imat-bhiA a^a-pamaiA. 

• mm W~ — W^/— WW • V 

Again verse 6 : esh& 8y& vaA marutaA anu-bhartri 

W— -m ww_ w— w ~w — 

prati stobhati vfighataA na v&ni. 

But the general character of these lines shows that they 
were intended' for hendecasyUabics, each ending in a 
bacchius, though even then they are not free from irregu- 
larities. The first verse would scan : 

& vidyunmat-bhiA marutaA su-arkaiA 
rathebhiA yata">ishAmat-(bhiA) ajva-pamaiA. 

~ — W— i— WW ^ ^ — — 

And verse 6 : eshft sya vaA marutaA""anu-bhartri 

Waa — ^ J^ ^. W^ W — — 

prati stobhati v&ghataA na vftnt. 

Our only difficulty would be the termination bhiA of rish^ 
mat-bhiA. I cannot adopt Professor Euhn's suggestion to 
drop the Visarga of bhiA and change i into y (Beitrage, 
vol. iv. p. 198), for this would be a license without any 
parallel It is different with saA, originally sa, or with 
feminines in iA, where parallel forms in i are intelli* 

w « . 

gible. The simplest correction would be to read rathebhiA 

y&ta">ishA-mantaA'"a«va-pamaiA. One might urge in sup- 
port of this reading that in all other passages where rish/imat 
occurs, it refers to the Maruts themselves, and never to their 
chariots. Yet the difficulty remains, how could so simple 
a reading have been replaced by a more difficult one ? 

In the two G&yatri pftdas which follow I feel equally 
reluctant to alter. I therefore scan 

taking the dactyl of paptata as representing a spondee, and 
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admitting the exceptional bacchius instead of the amphimacer 
at the end of the line. 

The' last line of verse 6 should be scanned : 

astobhayat vnth&'^asftm anu svadh&tn gabhastyoA. 

There are two other verses in this hymn where the metre 
is difficult. In the last pada of verse 5 we have seven 
syllables instead of eleven. Again, I say, it would be most 
easy to insert one of the many tetrasyllable epithets of the 
Maruts. But this would have been equally easy for the 
collectors of the Veda. Now the authors of the Anukra- 
manis distinctly state that this fifth verse is virl^friipft, i. e. 
that one of its p&das consists of eight syllables. How 
they would have made eight syllables out of vi-dh&vataA 
varahiin does not appear, but at all events they knew that 
last pfida to be imperfect. The rhythm does not suffer by 

this omission, as long as we scan vi-dh&vataA varahibi« 

Lastly, there is the third p&da of the second verse, 
rukmaA na AitraA svadhiti-v&n. It would not be possible 
to get eleven syllables out of this, unless we admitted vyi!iha 

not only in svadhitiv&n or svadhiti-v&n, but also in AitraA. 
Nothing would be easier than to insert esh&m after AitraA, 
but the question occors again, how could eshfim be lost, 
or why, if by some accident it had been lost, was not so 
obvious a correction made by £faunaka and K&tyayana ? 

Verse 1, note \ Alluding to the music of the Maruts^ 
and not to the splendour of the lightning which is men- 
tioned before. See Wolf, Beitrage zur Deutschen Mytho- 
logies vol. ii. p. 137. ^Das Ross und den Wagen des 
Qottcs begleitet munterer Hornerschall, entweder stosst er 
selbst ins Horn, oder sein Gefolge. Oft vemimmt man auch 
eine liebliche Musik, der keine auf Erden gleich kommt 
(Miillenhof, 582). Das wird das Pfeifen und Heulen des 
Sturmes sein, nur in idealisirter Art/ Ibid. p. 158. 

Verse 1, note *. Y^rshish/Aa, which is generally ex- 
plained as the superlative of vriddha, old, (P&n. vi. 4, 157,) 
has in most passages of the Rig-veda the more general 
meaning of strong or excellent : vi. 47, 9. isham & vakshi 
isham v4rshish/Mm ; iii. 13, 7 (v&u); iii. 26, 8 (rftna); 
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iii. i6, 3 (rai); iv. 31, 15; viii. 46, 24 (sr&vah); iv. aa, 9 
(nriinna); v. 67, i (kshatra); vi. 45, 31 (murdh&n). In 
some passages, however, it may be taken in the sense of 
oldest (i. 37, 6; V. 7, i), though by no means necessarily. 
y^hish/Aa is derived in reaHty from vrishan, in the sense 
of strong, excellent See note to i. 85, 12, page ia6. 

Verse 1, note ^. Paptata, the second person plural of the 
Le/ of the reduplicated base of pat. It is curiously* like 
the Greek irlirrercy but it has the meaning of flying rather 
than falling: see Curtius, Grundziige, p. 190. Two other 
forms formed on the same principle occur in the Rig-veda, 
paptaA and paptan : 

ii. 31, 1. pr& y&t v&yaA n& p&ptan. 

That they may fly to us like birds. 

vi. 63, 6. prd v&m vdya/i — anu paptan. 

May your birds fly after you. 

X. 95, 15. pur&ravaA mS mrith&A m& prd paptaA. 

Purihavas, do not die, do not fly away ! 

Verse 2, note ^. Though svadhiti-v&n does not occur 
again, it can only mean he who holds the axe, or, it may 
be the sword or the thunderbolt, the latter particularly, if 
Indra is here intended. Svadhiti signifies axe : 

iii. 2, 10. sv&-dhitim n& t^ase. 

They adorned ^gni like an axe to shine or to cut. 

The svfidhiti is used by the butcher, i. 162, 9; 18; 20; 
and by the wood-cutter or carpenter, iii. 8, 6; 11; x. 89, 
7, &c. In V. 32, 10, a dev? 8v£dhitiA is mentioned, possibly 
the lightning, the companion of Indra and the Maruts. 

Verse 2, note ^. Th^ felly of the chariot of the Maruts 
is frequently mentioned. It was considered not only as 
an essential part of their chariot, but likewise as usefrd for 
crushing the enemy : 

V. 52, 9. utd pavy£[ r&th&n&m £drim l)hindanti 6^as&. 

They cut the mountain (cloud) with the felly of their 
chariot. 

i. 166, 10. pavishu kshurl[A &lhi. 

On their fellies are sharp edges. 
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In v. 31, 5, fellies are mentioned without horses and 
chariot, which were turned by Indra against the Dasyus, 
(i. 64, II.) I doubt, however, whether in India or else- 
where the fellies or the wheels of chariots were ever used 
as weapons of attack, as detached from the chariot ; (see 
M. M., On Pavirava, in Beitrage zur vergleichenden Sprach- 
forschung, voL iii. p. 447.) If we translate the figurative 
language of the Yedic poets into matter-of-fact terms, the 
feUies of the chariots of the Maruts may be rendered by 
thunderbolts ; yet by the poets of the Veda, as by the ancient 
people of Germany, thimder was really supposed to be 
the noise of the chariot of a god, and it was but a con- 
tinuation of the same beUef that the sharp wheels of that 
chariot were supposed to cut and crush the clouds; (see 
M. M., loc. cit. p. 444.) 

Yerse 3, note \ That the v^s are small weapons, knives 
or daggers, we saw before, p. 59. Sayana here explains ySA 
by a weapon commonly called fira, or an awl. In x. loi, 10, 
Y&As are mentioned, made of stone, annan-m&yi. 

The difficulty begins with the second half. Medh£[, as 
here written in the Pada text, could only be a plural of a 
neuter medh£m, but such a neuter does nowhere exist in 
the Veda. We only find the masculine m^dha, sacrifice, 
which is out of the question here, on account of its accent. 
Hence the passage iii. 58, 2, urdhvSA bhavanti pitanUiva 
m^dh&A, is of no assistance, unless we alter the accent. 
The feminine medhfi means will, thought, prayer: i. 18, 6; 
ii. 34, 7; iv. 33, 10; V. 27, 4; 42, 13; vii. 104, 6; viii. 
6, 10; 52, 9; ix. 9, 9; 26, 3; 32, 6; 65y 16; 107, 25; 
X. 91, 8. The construction does not allow us to take 
medhS as a Vedic instrumental instead of medhaya, nor 
does such a form occur anywhere else in the Rig-veda. 
Nothing remains, I believe, than to have recourse to con- 
jecture^ and the addition of a single Visai^ in the Pada 
would remove all difficulty. In the next line, if tuvi-dyum- 
rxSanh be the subject, it would signify the priests. This, 
however, is again without any warrant firom the Rig-veda, 
where tuvi-dymnna is always used as an epithet of gods. 
I therefore take it as referring to the Maruts, as an 
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adjective in the nominative, following the vocatives manitaA 
su-^ataA. The conception that the Maruts stir up the 
forests is not of unfrequent occurrence in the Rig-veda: 
cf. i. 171, 3 ; V. 59, 6. That iirdhv£ is used of the mind, 
in the sense of roused, may be seen in i. 1199 2; 134, i; 
J44, I ; vii. 64, 4. The idea in the poef s mind seems to 
have been that the thunderbolts of the Maruts rouse up 
men to prayer as they stir the tops of the forest trees. 

Verse 3, note ^. On dhan in the sense of to agitate^ 
see B. and R. s. v. 

Verse 4, note ^. The first question is, which is the 
subject, Stikoi or gridhraA ? If gridhraA were the subject, 
then we should have to translate it by the eager poets, 
and take ih&Di in the sense of vigvi. ah&ni. The sense 
then might be : ^ Day by day did the eager poets sing 
around you this prayer/ There would be several objec- 
tions, however, to this rendering. First, gridhr&A never 
occurs again as signifying poets or priests. One pas-* 
sage only could be quoted in support, ix. 97, 57, kavayaA 
ni gridhr&A (not gridhr&h), like greedy poets. But even 
here, if this translation is right, the adjective is explained 
by kavi, and does not stand by itself. Secondly, ih&ai 
by itself is never used adverbially in the sense of day after 
day. The only similar passage that might be quoted is 
iii. 34, 10, and that is very doubtful. To take dh&ni as a 
totally different word, viz. as & + h&ni, without ceasing, 
without wearying, would be too bold in the present state 
of Vedic interpretation. If then we take ah&ni as the 
subject, gndhrftA would have to be taken as a vocative, 
and intended for the Maruts. Now, it is perfectly true, 
that by itself gridhra, hawk, does not occur again as a 
name of the Maruts, but «yena, hawk, and particularly a 
strong hawk (ix. 96, 6), is not only a common simile applied 
to the Maruts, but is actually used as one of their names : 

vii. 56^ 3. abhi sva-piKbhiA mithfiA vapanta vKta-svanasaA 
gjeu&h aspridhran. 

They plucked each other with their beaks (?), the hawks, 
rushing like the wind, strove together. 
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A|^ might be the aorist of gai, to sing, or of g&, 
to go: 

L 174, 8. B&ak tfi te indra navyaA Si aguA. 

New poets, O Indra, sang these thy old deeds. 

iii. ^6f 2. g&vah & aguA. 

The cows •approached. 

If then the sense of the first line is, * Days went and 
came back to you/ the next question is whether we are 
to extend the construction to the next words, imfim dhiyam 
v&rk&ryam hi dev&n, or whether these words are to be 
joined to krinvantaA, like br&ma. The meaning of 
vftrk&ry£[ is, of course, unknown. Sftyana's interpretation 
as ^ what is to be made by means of water^ is merely 
etymological, and does not help us much. It is true that 
the object of the hymn^ which is addressed to the Maruts, 
is rain, and that literally yftrkary£t might be explained as 
^that the effect of which is rain/ But this is far too 
artificial a word for Yedic poets. Possibly there was some 
other word that had become unintelligible and which, by 
a slight change, was turned into varkary£, in order to 
give the meaning of rain-producing. It might have been 
karkkrya, glorious, or the song of a poet called Y^kara. 
The most likely supposition is that v&rk&ijSi was the name 
given to some famous hymn, some paean or song of triumph 
belonging to the Gotamas, possibly to some verses of the 
very hymn before us. In this case the epithet devf would 
be quite appropriate, for it is frequently used for a sacred 
or sacrificial song: iv. 43, i. devim su-stul^m; iii. 18, 3. 
imSm dhiyam rata-s^y&ya devfm. See, however, the note 
to verse 6. 

The purport of the whole line would then be that many 
days have gone for the Maruts as well as for the famous 
hymn once addressed to them by Gotama, or, in other 
words, that the Gotamas have long been devoted to the 
Marut8» an idea frequently recurring in the hjrmns of the 
Veda, and, in our case, carried on in the next verse, where 
it is said that the present hymn is like one that Gotama 
composed when he saw the Maruts or spoke of them as 
wild boars with iron tusks. The pushing up the lid of the 
well for to drink, means that they obtained rain from the 
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cloud, which is here, as before, represented as a covered 
well. 

See another explanation in Haug, Uber die urspriingliehe 
BedeutUDg des Wortes Brahma, 1868, p. 5. 

Verse 5, note ^. T6^ana commonly means a chariot : 

yL 621, 6. arenu-bhiA y6$FanebhiA bhu^&nta. 

Tou who possess dustless chariots. . 

viii. 72^ 6. &fva-vat yq^anam brihat. 

The great chariot with horses. 

It then became the name for a distance to be accom- 
plished without unharnessing the horses, just as the Latin 
jugum^ a yoke, then a juger of land, ' quod uno jugo bourn 
uno die exarari posset/ Pliny xviii. 3, 3, 9. 

In our passage, however, yd^ana means a hymn, Ht. a 
composition, which is clearly its meaning in 

viiL 90, 3. brahma te indra girvaiiaA kriy£nte &natid- 
bhut&, imS ^shasva hari-a^a y^an& indra yS te 
&manmahi 

Unequalled prayers are made for thee, praiseworthy 
Indra; accept these hymns which we have devised for 
thee, O Indra with bright horses ! 

Verse 6, note ^ VarShu has here the same meaning as 
var&ha, wild boar, (viii. 77, 10 ; x. 28, 4.) It occurs once 
more, i. 121, 11, as applied to Vritra, who is also called 
var&hfi, i. 61, 7 ; x. 99, 6. In x. 67, 7, vrisha-bhiA varShaiA 
(with the accent on the penultimate) is intended for the 
Maruts*. Except in this passage, var&ha has the accent on 
the last syllable : ix. 97, 7, varfiha is applied to Soma. 

Verse 6. This last verse is almost unintelligible to me. 
I give, however, the various attempts that have been made 
to explain it. 

Wilson : ' This is that praise, Maruts, which, suited (to 
your merits), glorifies every one of you. The speech of the 



* See Genthe, Die Windgottheiten, 1861, P- 14; Crrimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
logie, p. 689. Grimiii mentionB ^but^Srvng (boar-throng) as a name of Orion, 
the star that betokens storm. 
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priest has now glorified you, without difficulty, with sacred 
verses, since (you have placed) food in our hands/ 

Benfey : * Dies lied — Maruts! — das hinter euch empor- 
strebt, es klingt zuriick gleich eines Beters Stimme Muhlos 
schuf solche Lieder er, entsprechend eurer Arme Kraft. 
(Note: Der zum Himmel schallende Lobgesang findet 
seinen Widerhall (wirklich, "bebt zuriick") in dem Sturm- 
geheul der Maruts^ welches mit dem Geheul des Betenden 
verglichen wird.)' 

Langlois : ^ O Marouts, la voix qui s'flfeve aujourd'hui 
vers vous, vous chante avec non moins de raison que celle 
qui vous cfldbra (jadis). Oui, c'est avec justice que nous 
vous exaltons dans ces (vers), tenant en nos mains les mets 
sacr^s/ 

My own translation is to a great extent conjectural. 
It seems to me from verse 3, that the poet offers both a 
hymn of praise and a libation of Soma. Possibly v^kftry& 
in verse 4 might be taken in the sense of Soma-juice, and 
be derived from valkala, which in later Sanskrit means the 
bark of trees. In that case verse 5 would again refer to 
the hymn of Gotama, and verse 6 to the libation which is 
to accompany it. Anu-bhartrf does not occur, again, but 
it can only mean what supports or refreshes, and therefore 
would be applicable to a libation of Soma which supports 
the gods. The verb stobhati would well express the rushing 
sound of the Soma, as in i. 168, 8, it expresses the rushing 
noise of the waters against the fellies of the chariots. The 
next line adds little beyond stating that this libation of 
Soma rushes forth freely from the hands, the gabhastis 
being specially mentioned in other passages where the 
crushing of the Soma-plant is described : 

ix. 71, 3. fidri-bhiA sut^A pavate gabhastyoA. 

The Soma squeezed by the stones runs from the hands. 

On svadhK see p. 19. 
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MAiV^DALA I, StKTA 165. 

AsHrAKA II, Adhyaya 3, Varga 24-26. 

IndraA. 

1. Kj&yi suihM fi^vayasaA sd-nllM sam&ny^ mard- 
isJi sdm mimikshuA, kdy& matf kritaA &-ii&ssJi ei6 
irfcuiti ^tishmam vrlshawaA vasu-yft. 



Indra^. 

2. E^ya brdhmAni guffuahxJi yiiv4naA kih adhvar^ 
mardtaA & vavarta, ^en^n-iva dhrigaiah anMiikshe 
kdna mahft mdnasft liram&ma. 

MarutaA. 

3. KiitaA tvdm indra raShmsJi sdn dkaA ydsi sat- 
pate kfm te ittbft, sdm pri^Mase sam-ar&ndA ^ubM- 
nafA voA;6A tdt naA hari-vaA ydt te asmd (fti). 



1. Wilson : (ludra speaks) : With what auspicious fortune 
have the Maruts^ who are of one age^ one residence^ one 
dignity, watered (the earth) together : with what intention : 
whence have they come : Showerers of rain, they venerate, 
through desire of wealthy the energy (that is generated in the 
world by rain)? 

Langlois: Quel ^lat oes Marouts qui parcourent, qui 
habitent ensemble (les espaces de I'air) r<Spandent par tout (le 
monde) I Que veulent-ils ? d'oii viennent-ils^ g^n^reux et 
riches, chercher les ofirandes ? 

2. Wilson: Of whose oblations do the youthful (Maruts) 
approve : who attracts them to his (own) sacrifice (from the 
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I 

i 

Hymn to the Maruts and Indra. ! 

• 

The Prologue. j 

The ^ficer speaks : : 

1. With what splendour are the Mamts all equally^ 
endowed,* they who are of the same age, and dwell 
in the same house ? With what thoughte ? Prom 

whence are they come 1' Do these heroes sing forth I 

their (own) strength * because they wish for wealth ? 

2. Whose prayers have the youths accepted ? Who 
has turned the Maruts to his own sacrifice? By 
what strong devotion^ may we delight them, they 
who float through the air like hawks ? 

The Dialogue. 
The Maruts speak : 

3. From whence,^ O Indra, *dost thou come alone, 
thou who art mighty ? O lord of men,' what has 
thus happened to thee ? Thou greetest (us) ^ when 
thou comest together with (us), the bright (Maruts).* 
Tell us then, thou with thy bay horses, what thou 
hast against us ! 

rites of others) : with what powerful praise may we propitiate 
(them), wandering like kites in the mid-air ? 

Lai7GLOis: Quel est celui qui^ par ses hommagea^ plait k ces 
jeunes (divinit^s)? qai^ par son sacrifice^ attire les Marouts? 
Par quelle pridre parviendrons-nons k retenir ces (dieux qui) 
comme des ^perviers^ pareourent les airs ? 

3. Wiibon: (The Maruts): Indra, lord of the good, whither 
dost thou, who art entitled to honour, proceed alone : what 
means this (absence of attendance) : when followed (by us), 
thou requirest (what is right). Lord of fleet horses, say to us, 
with pleasant words^ that which thou (hast to say) to us. 

Langlois: (Les Marouts parlent): Indra, maitre des 

M 2 
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IndraA. 

4. Brdhm&ni me matdyaA ^m autSaah 
iyarti prd-bhritaA me ddriA, & ^dsate prdti 
uktM im£ hdxi (fti) vahataA t£ nah &kkha. 



MaxutaA. 

5. XtaA vay^ antam^bhiA yagiuilh svd*kshatre- 
bhiA tanvSA ^mbham&nM mdha^-bhlA ^t4n lipa yu^- 
tnahe nil indra BvadMm dnu hi naA babMtha. 

Indra^. 

6. KyS qjA ysh maruta^ svadhft &slt y^t m^m 
dkam sam-ddhatta ahi-hdtye^ ahdm hi ugrdA tavi- 
ohih tiivishm^ vf^asya sitvoh dnamam vadha- 
snafA. 



hommes pieux, d'ou viens-tu, grand et unique ? Que veux- 
tu? Toi qui est noire compagnon, tu peux nous repondre 
avec bont^. O dieu, traine par des coursiers azur^^ dis-nous 
oe que tu nous veux. 

4. Wilson: (Indra): Sacred rites are mine: (holy) praises 
give me pleasure : libations are for me : my vigorous thunder- 
bolt^ hurled (against my foes), goes (to its mark): me^ do (pious 
worshippers) propitiate: hymns are addressed to me; these 
horses bear us to the presence (of those worshippers, and 
worship). 

Langlois: (Indra parle): Les c^r^monies, les pridres, les 
hymnes, les libations, les offirandes, tout est k moi. Je porte 
la foudre. Des invocations, des chants se sont fait entendre. 
.Mes chevaux m'amdnent. Yoil^ ce que je veux ici. 

5.. Wilson: (The Maruts): Therefore we also, decorating 
our persons, are ready, with our docile and nigh-standing 
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India speaks : 

4. The sacred songs are mine, (mine are) the 
prayers;^ sweet' are the libations! My strength 
rises,' my thunderbolt is hurled forth. They call for 
me, the prayers yearn for me. Here are my horses, 
they carry me towards them. 

The Maruts speak : 

5. Therefore, in company with our strong friends,^ 
having adorned our bodies, we now harness our fallow 
deer* with all our might ;' — ^for, Indra, according to 
thy custom, thou hast been with us. 

Indra speaks : 

6. Where, Maruts, was that custom of yours, 
that you should join me who am alone in the killing 
of Ahi ? I indeed am terrible, strong, powerfiil, — I 
escaped from the blows of every enemy.^ 



steeds^ (to attend thee) with all our splendour, to those rites ; 
verily, Indra^ thou appropriatest our (sacrificial) food. 

Lanqlois : (Les Marouts parlent) : Et nous^ sur les puis- 
sants coursiers que voici^ pla9ant nos corps l^^rs et brillants^ 
nous joignons nos splendeurs aux tiennes. Et tu veux, Indra, 
t'approprier notre offrande ? 

6. Wilson: (Indra): Where, Maruts, has that (sacrificial) 
food been assigned to you, which, for the destruction of Ahi, 
was appropriated to me alone; for I indeed am fierce and 
strong and mighty, and have bowed down all mine enemies 
with death-dealing shafbs. 

Langlois : (Indra parle): Et comment cette offirande serait- 
elle pour vous, 6 Marouts, quand vous reconnaissez ma sup^- 
riorite en r^clamant mon secours pour la mort d'Ahi ? Je suis 
grand, fort et redoutable, et de mes traits, fonestes k tons mes 
ennemis, j'ai tu^ Ahi. 
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MarutaA. 

7. Bhiidi A;akartha yii^ebhiA asmd (iti) sam^d- 
h\nh vrishabha patimsyebhiA, bhiiiini hi krindy&ma 
8a,YiahthB, fndra krdtv& marutaA y&t Y&skmh. 

IndraA. 

8. V^hlm vritrdm marutaA indriydwa svdna 
bMrneua tavishdA babhdvlCn, ahdm et^ mdnave vi- 
^v^A;andr&A su-g^ apdA ^akara v^ra-bdJuiA. 

MarutaA. 

9. Anuttam & te magha-van ndkiA nd nA tv4-v4ii 
asti dev&tk vld4naA, ni ^ftyam^naA nd^ate nd ^&t^ 
y4ni karishyff * kHnuhl pra-vrid(Jba. 



IndraA. 

10. fikasya Ht me vi-bh\i astu 6gah j& nii 



7. Wilson: (Maruts): Showerer (of benefits) thou hast 
done much ; but it has been with our united^ equal energies ; 
for we, too, most powerful Indra^ have done many things^ and 
by our deeds (we are^ as) we desire to be^ Maruts. 

Langlois: (Les Marouts parlent): Tu as beaucoup fait, 
(dieu) g^n^reux en venant nous seconder de ta force h^roique. 
Mais^ 6 puissant Indra^ nous pouvons aussi beaucoup^ quand^ 
nous autres Marouts, nous voulons prouver notre vaillance. 

8. Wilson: (Indra): By my own prowess (Maruts) I, 
mighty in my wrath^ slew Vritra; armed with my thunder- 
bolt^ I created all these pellucid, gently- flowing waters for 
(the good of) man. 

* karisbylift/ 
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The Maruts speak : 

7. Thou hast achieved much with us as com- 
panions.^ With the same valour, hero! let us 
achieve then many things, thou most powerful, 
Indra ! whatever we, Maruts, wish with our heart* 

Indra speaks: 

8. I slew Vritra, Maruts, with (Indra's) might, 
having grown strong through my own vigour ; I, who 
hold the thunderbolt in my arms, I have made these 
all-brilliant waters to flow freely for man.^ 

The Maruts speak : 

9. Nothing, powerful lord, is strong before thee : 
no one is known among the gods ^ like unto thee. No 
one who is now bom * will come near, no one who 
has been bom. Do what has to be done,^ thou who 
art grown so strong. 

Indra speaks : 

10. Almighty power be mine alone, whatever I 



Lakglois : (Indra parle) : Marouts, j'ai tue Vritra^ et je 
n^ai eu besoin que de ma colore et de ma force d^Indra. C'est 
moi, qui, la foudre k la main, ai ouvert un chemin k ces ondes 
qui font le bonheur de Manou. 

9. Wilson: (Maruts): Verily, Maghavat, nothing (done) 
by thee is unavailing, there is no diviniiy as wise as thou ; no 
one being bom, or that has been bom, ever surpasses the 
glorious deeds which thou, mighty (Indra)^ hast achieved. 

Langlois: (Les Marouts parlent): O Maghavan, nous 
n^attaquons pas ta gloire. Personne, 6 dieu^ quand on connalt 
tes exploits, ne pent se croire ton egal. Aucun etre, pr&ent 
ou pass€ ne saurait te valoir. Tu es grand, fais ce que tu 
dois faire. 

10. Wilson: (Indra): May the prowess of me alone be 
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dadhrishv^ krindvai manMiK, aMm hi ugrih maru- 
tah Yid&asJi j&ni kj&vaxn indrah ft i^e esh&m. 

IndraA. 

11. Amandat nA marutaA si6maA ^tra ydt me 
naraA 5rdtyam brd>hma iakri, IndrAya yrisime sii- 
makh&ya m^yam sdJkhye sdkh^yaA tanv@ tanil- 
hhih. 

12. Ev^ it et6 prd>ti mk rdksun&Ji&h dnedyaA* 
sr^vah & ishah Mdhkn&h, sam-^dkshya marutaA 
kanSjA'YBxn&h ilckhAnta, me Madiy&tha ka, nA- 
ndm. 



AgastyaA. 

13. KdA mi dtra marutaA mamahe vaA pr^.y&tana 

irresistible^ may I 'quickly accomplish whatever I contemplate 
in my mind, for verily, Maruts, I am fierce and sagacious, 
and to whatever (objects) I direct (my thoughts), of them I 
am the lord, and rule (over them). 

Langlois: (Indra parle): Ma force est assez grande, pour 
que, seul, je puisse ex^cuter ce que je veux tenter. Je suis 
redoutable, 6 Marouts, je sais ce que j^ai i, faire, moi, Indra, 
maitre de vous tons. 

11. Wilson : Maruts, on this occasion praise delights me; 
that praise which is to be heard (by all), which men have 
offered me. To Indra, the showerer (of benefits), the object 
of pious sacrifice; to me, (endowed) with many forms, (do 
you) my friends (offer sacrifices) for (the nourishment of my) 
person. 

• inedyam? 
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may do, daring in my heart ; ^ for I indeed, Maruts, 
am known as terrible : of all that I threw down, I, 
Indra, am the lord. 

Indra speaks : 

11. O Maruts, now your praise has pleased me, 
the glorious hymn which you have made for me, ye 
men ! — for me, for Indra, for the powerful hero, as 
friends for a friend, for your own sake and by your 
own efforts.^ 

Indra speaks : 

12. Truly, there they are, shining towards me, 

assuming blameless glory, assuming vigour. 

Maruts, wherever I have looked for you, you have 

appeared to me in bright splendour : appear to me 

also now ! 

The Epilogue. 

The sacrificer speaks : 

13. Who has magnified you here, Maruts? Come 

Lanolois : O Marouts^ F^oge que vous avez fait de moi 
m'a flatty et surtout votre attention a me laisser votre part du 
sacrifice. Indra est g^n^reux, et fStd par de nombreux hom- 
mages. Soyez mes amis, et developpez vos corps (legers). 

12. Wilson ; Maruts, verily, glorifying me, and enjoying 
boundless &me and food (through my favour), do you, of 
golden colour, and invested with glory, cover me in requital, 
verily, (with renown.) 

Langlois: Ainsi briUant a mes cdt&, prenez dans les 
offirandes et dans les hymnes la part oonforme a votre rang, 
O Marouts, vos couleurs sont merveilleuses. Besplendissons 
ensemble, et couvrez-moi (de vos corps) comme-vous Pavez 
fait jusqu'^ present. 

13. Wimon: (Agastya): What mortal, Maruts, worships 
you in this world : hasten, friends, to the presence of your 
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sdkhln iJs^khsL sakh&ya)^, mdnm^ni AitiM api-v4td- 
yanta^ esMm bMta n^ved&^ me rit^^. 

AgastyaA. 

14. A ydt duvasyfit duvise nd kkr&h asin^n kakr6 
mAnydsya medM, 6 (Iti) sii varta marutaA vipram 
iJckhsb iiii£ brdhm4ni ^arit£ vaA ar^at. 

AgastyaA. 

15. EshdA yah Qtdmah marutaA iydm gHh m&nd4r- 
ydsya mdnyisya kdr6^, ft isM y&slslifa tanve vayflLin 
vidy^ma isMm vrigrdnam grlrd-d&num. 



friends ; wonderiiil (divinities) , be to them the means of ac- 
quiring riches ; and be not uneognisant of my merits. 

Langlois : (Le poete parle): Quel est eelui qui vous chante 
en ce moment, 6 Marouts ? Soyez-nous agr&bles, et venez 
vers des amis. D^un souffle propice favorisez nos voeux. Pos- 
sesseurs de biens vari&, daignez visiter notre sacrifice. 

14. WiLSOK : Since the experienced intellect of a venerable 
(sage), competent to bestow praise upon (you), who deserve 
praise, has been exerted for us : do you, Maruts, come to the 
presence of the devout (worshipper) who, glorifying (you), 
worships you with these holy rites. 

Lakglois : Si la. science d^un sage nous a, comme un 



COMMENTARY. 

According to the Anukramanik& this hymn is a dialogue 
between Agastya, the Maruts, and Indra. A careful consi- 
deration of the hymn would probably have led us to a similar 
conclusion, but I doubt whether it would have led us to 
adopt the same distribution of the verses among the poet, 
the Maruts, and Indra, as that adopted by the author of the 
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hither, O friends, towards your friends. Ye brilliant 
Maruts, cherish^ these prayers, and be mind/ul of 
these my ritea 

14. The wisdom of M&nya has brought us to this, 
that he should help as the poet helps the performer 
of a sacrifice : bring (them) hither quickly ! Maruts, 
on to the sage ! these prayers the singer has recited 
for you.^ 

15, This your praise, Maruts, this your song 
comes from MdndArya, the son of M^na,^ the poet. 
Come hitber with rain ! May we find for ourselves 
oflfepring,* food, and a camp ^ with running water. 



artiste habile^ fa9onnes au culte pompeux que nouB vous 
rendons^ 6 Marouts^ traitez avec bonte Fhomme qui, par ses 
pri^res et ses chants, vous a honores. 

15. Wilson : This praise, Maruts, is for you : this hymn 
is for you, (the work) of a venerable author, capable of con- 
ferring delight (by his laudations). May the praise reach you, 
for (the good of your) persons, so that we may (thence) obtain 
food, strength, and long Ufe. 

Langlois : O Marouts, oet eloge et cet hymne d'un respec- 
table poete B^addressent a vous. II a voulu vous plaire. Venez 
avec Fabondance, en etendant vos r&eaux. Que nous con- 
naissions la prosperite, la force et Theureuse vieillesse ! 



Anukramanikft. He assigns the first two verses to Indra, 
the third, fifth, seventh, and ninth to the Maruts, the 
fourth, sixth, eighth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth to Indra, 
and the three concluding verses to Agastya. I think that 
the two verses in the beginning, as well as the three con- 
eluding verses, belong certainly to Agastya or to whoever 
else the real performer of the sacrifice may have been. The 
two verses in the beginning cannot be ascribed to Indra, 
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who, to judge from his language, would never say : ' By 
what strong devotion may we delight the Maruts?' It 
might seem, in fact, as if the three following verses, too^ 
should be ascribed to the sacrificer, so that the dialogue 
between Indra and the Maruts would begin only with the 
sixth verse. The third verse might well be addressed to 
Indra by the sacrificer, and in the fourth verse we might 
see a description of all that he had done for Indra. What 
is against this view, however, is the phrase pr&bhritaA me 
£driA. If used by the sacrificer, it might seem to mean, 
^ my stone, L e. the stone used for squeezing the Soma, has 
been brought forth/ But though Professor Roth assigns 
this meaning to prdbhrita in our passage, I doi^bt whether, 
in connection with ddri, or with v^^a, prfibhrita can mean 
anything but hurled. Thus we read : 

i. 6i, 12. asmid it Am (iti) pra bhara — vritraya va^ram. 

Hurl thou, Indra, the thunderbolt against this Yritra. 

V. 32, 7. yat im v^^rasya pra-bhritau dadabha. 

When Indra conquered him in the hurling of the 
thunderbolt. 

I therefore suppose the dialogue to begin M'ith verse 3, 
and I find that Langlois, though it may be from different 
reasons, arrived at the same conclusion. 

There can be little doubt that the other verses, to verse 
12, are rightly apportioned between Indra and the Maruts. 
Verse 12 might perhaps be attributed again to the wor- 
shipper of the Maruts, but as there is no absolute necessity 
for assigning it to him, it is better to follow the tradition 
and to take it as the last verse of Indra's speech. It would 
seem, in fact, as if these ten verses, from 3 to 12, formed 
an independent poem, which was intended to show the 
divine power of the Maruts. That their divine power was 
sometimes denied, and that Indra's occasional contempt of 
them was well known to the Vedic poets, will become 
evident from other hymns. This dialogue seems therefore 
to have been distinctly intended to show that, in spite of 
occasional misunderstandings between the Maruts and the 
all-powerful Indra, Indra himself had fully recognized tlieir 
power and accepted their friendship. If we suppose that 
this dialogue was repeated at sacrifices in honour of the 
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MarutSy or that possibly it was acted by two parties, one 
representing Indra, the other the Maruts and their followers, 
then the two verses in the beginning and the three at the 
end ought to be placed in the mouth of the actual sacrificer, 
whoever he was. He begins by asking, who has attracted 
the Maruts to his sacrifice, and by what act of praise and 
worship they can be delighted. Then follows the dialogue 
in honour of the Maruts, and after it the sacrificer asks 
again, * Who has magnified the Maruts, i. e. have not we 
magnified them?^ and he implores them to grant him their 
friendship in recognition of his acts of worship. If then 
we suppose that the dialogue was the work of Manddrya 
M&nya, the fourteenth verse, too, would lose something of 
its obscurity. Coming from the mouth of the actual sacri- 
ficer, it would mean, ' the wisdom, or the poetical genius, of 
M&nya has brought us to this, has induced us to do 
this, i.e. to perform this dialogue of M&nya, so that he, 
Many a, should assist, as a poet assists the priest at a 
sacrifice.^ If M&nya himself was present, the words 6 sii 
varta, ^ bring hither quickly,' would have to be taken as 
addressed to him by the sacrificer ; the next, ' Maruts, on 
to the sage I' would be addressed to the Maruts, the sage 
(vipra) being meant for Mfinya ; and in the last words, too, 
' these prayers the singer has recited for you,' the singer 
(jrariti!) might again be M&nya, the powerful poet whose 
services the sacrificer had engaged, and whose famous 
dialogue between Xndra and the Maruts was considered a 
safe means of winning their favour. It would be in keeping 
with all this, if in the last verse the sacrificer once more 
informed the Maruts that this hymn of praise was the work 
of the famous poet M&nd&rya, the son of M&na, and if he 
then concluded with the usual prayer for safety, food, and 
progeny. 

Verse 1, note \ As sam&ni occurs in the Veda as the 
feminine of samftna (cf. iv. 51, 9 ; x. 191, 3 ; 4), samanyS 
might, no doubt, be taken as an instrumental, belonging to 
8uhhSl. We should then have to translate: 'With what 
equal splendour are the Maruts endowed?' S&yana adopts 
the same explanation, while Wilson, who seems to have 
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read samanyaA, translates ' of one dignity/ Professor Roth, 
s. V. myaksh, would seem to take samanya as some kind of 
substantive, and he refers to another passage, i. 167, 4, 
sadharanyfi-iva marutaA mimikshuA, without, however, 
detailing his interpretation of these passages. 

It cannot be said that S&y ana's explanation is objection- 
able, yet there is something awkward in qualifying by an 
adjective, however indefinite, what forms the subject of an 
interrogative sentence, and it would be possible to avoid 
this, by taking sam&nyH as an adverb. It is clearly used 
as an adverb in iii. 54, 7 ; viii. 83, 8. 

Verse 1, note \ MimikshuA is the perfect of myaksh, in 
the sense of to be firmly joined with something. It has 
therefore a more definite meaning than the Latin miscere 
and the Greek iJLta-yeiVj which come from the same source, 
i. e. from a root mik or miffy in Sanskrit also mis in mi«-ra ; 
(see Curtius, Grundziige, p. 300.) There may be indeed one 
or two passages in the Veda where myaksh seems to have 
the simple meaning of mixing, but it will be seen that they 
constitute a small minority compared with those where 
myaksh has the meaning of holding to, sticking to ; I 
mean 

X. 104, 2. mimikshiiA yfim idrajaA indra tiibhyam. 

The Soma which the stones have mixed for thee. 

This form cannot be derived from mimiksh, but is the 
3rd pers. plur. perf. Parasm. of myaksh. It may, however, 
be translated, ^This Soma which the stones have grasped or 
squeezed for thee,' as may be seen from passages quoted here- 
after, in which myaksh is construed with an accusative. 

ii. 3, II. ghritam mimikshe. 

The butter has been mixed. 

This form cannot be derived from mimiksh, but is the 
3rd pers. sing. perf. Atm. of myaksh. If the meaning of 
mixing should be considered inadmissible, we might in this 
verse translate, 'The butter has become fixed, solid, or 
coagulated*' 

Leaving out of consideration for the present the forms 
which are derived from mimiksh, we find the following 
passages in which myaksh occurs. Its original meaning 
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must have been to be mixed with, to be joined to, and in many 
passages that original sense is still to be recognized, only with 
the additional idea of being firmly joined, of sticking to, or, 
in an active sense, laying hold of, grasping firmly. 

1. Without any case : 

i. 169, 3.. amyak s£ te indra rish^A asme (iti). 

This thy spear, O Indra, sits firm for us. 

This would mean that Indra held his weapon well, as a 
soldier ought to hold his spear. Amyak is the 3rd pers. 
sing, of a second aor. Parasm., amyaksham, amyak(sht); 
(Say. pr&pnoti.) Cf. viii. 61, 18. 

2. With locative: 

X. 44, 2. mimyaksha v&greA nri-pate gabh^tau. 

In thy fist, O king^the thunderbolt rests firmly. 

i. 167, 3. mimyaksha yeshu su-dhit& — rishtih. 

With whom the spear (lightning) rests well placed (gut 
eingelegt), i.e. the Maruts who hold the spear firmly, so 
that it seems to stick fast to them. (Say. samgat&bhut) 

vi. 50, 5. mimyaksha yeshu rodasi nu devu 

To whom the goddess Rodasi clings. (Say. ^eangakkh^te.) 

vi. II, 5. amyakshi sadma sadane prithivyaA. 

The seat was firmly set on the seat of the earth. (Sdy. 
gamyate, parignhyate). It is the 3rd pers. sing. aor. pass. 

vi. 29, 2. Si yasmin haste n&ry&h mimikshuA a rathe 
hiranyaye rathe^sthSA, & ra^mayaA gabhastyoA sthurayoA a 
adhvan isv&seih vrishanaA yu^&DaA. 

To whose hand men cling, in whose golden chariot the 
drivers stand firm, in whose strong fists the reins are well 
held, on whose path the harnessed stallions bold together. 
(S&y. llsiAyante, &p^ryante ; or asin^anti, purayanti.) 

X. 96, 3. indre ni rupS harit& mimikshire. 

Bright colours stuck or clung or settled on Indra. (Sfiy. 
nisbikt&ni babhuvuA ; miheA sanant&t karma»i rupam.) 

3. With instrumental : 

i. 165, I. k^ya anhhSi mardtaA sam mimikshuA. 

To what splendour do the Maruts cling; or, what 
splendour clings to them? 

V. 58, 5, avayft matyS marutaA 9&m mimikshuA. (See 
also i. 165, I.) 
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The Maruts cling to their own thought or will. (S&7. 
vrishfyft samyak BinAanti.) 

i. 167, 4* yavyS (le. yaviyfi) s&dh&ranyfi-iva marutaA 
mimikshuA. 

A difficult passage which receives little light from i. 173, 
I a ; viii. 98, 8; or vi. 27, 6. 

i. 87, 6. bh&nu-bhiA sdm mimikshire. 

The Maruts were joined with splendour. (Sfty. me^Aum 
iManti.) 

4* With accusative : 

viii. 61, 18. ni ji v^^rram mimiksh^tuA. 

Thy two arms which have firmly grasped the thunder- 
bolt (S&y. parigrihiiitaA.) 

Here I should also prefer to place vii. 20, 4, if we might 
explain mimikshan as a participle present of myaksh in the 
Hu-class : 

ni v^^^ram indraA mimikshan. 

Grasping firmly the thunderbolt. (S&y. ^atrushu pr&- 
payan.) 

vi. 29, 3. snj6 te pfidft duvaA S, mimikshuA. 

Thy servants embrace thy feet for their happiness. (S&y. 
&sifitontiy samarpayanti.) 

Like other verbs which mean to join, myaksh, if accom- 
panied by prepositions expressive of separation, means to 
separate. (Cf. vi-yukta, se-junctus.) 

ii. 28, 6. fipo (iti) su myaksha varuna bhiy&sam mfit. 

Remove well from me, O 'Varuna, terror. (S&y. apa- 
gamaya.) 

Quite distinct from this is the desiderative or inchoative 
verb mimiksh, from mih, in the sense of to sprinkle, or to 
shower, chiefly used with reference to the gods who are 
asked to sprinkle the sacrifice with rain. Thus we read : 

i. 142, 3. m&dhv& ysiffn&ai mimikshati. 

(Nar&^msa) sprinkles the sacrifice with rain. 

ix. 107, 6. m^ldhv& ya^Mm mimiksha naA. 

Sprinkle (O Soma) our sacrifice with rain. 

i. 34, 3. triA adyfi ya^n&m madhun& mimikshatam. 

O A^vins, sprinkle the sacrifice with rain thrice to-day ! 

i. 47, 4. m&lhv& ya^fi&n mimikshatam. 

O A^vins, sprinkle the sacrifice with rain I 
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5. Without m&lhu : 

i. 0,2, 13. mahi dyauA prithivi A;a naA imam yajA&m 
mimikfihat&m. 

May the great heaven and earth sprinkle this our samftce. 

6. With madhu in the accusative : 

vi. 70, 5. madhu naA dySvaprithiv? (iti) mimikshatam. 

May heaven and earth shower down rain for us. 

Very frequently the A^vins are asked to sprinkle the 
sacrifice with their whip. This whip seems originally^ like 
the whip of the Maruts, to have been intended for the 
cracking noise of the storm, preceding the rain. Then as 
whips had probably some similarity to the instruments used 
for sprinkling butter on the sacrificial viands^ the A^vins 
are asked to sprinkle the sacrifice with their whip, i.e. to 
give rain : 

i. 157, 4. m&dhu-maty& naA kissLji mimikshatam. 

O A^vins^ sprinkle us with your rain-giving whip. 

i. 22, 3* tfiya ya^nam mimikshatam. 

O Atfvins^ sprinkle the sacrifice with it (your whip). 

7. Lastly, we find such phrases as, 
i. 48^ 16. s£m naA rkyS. — mimikshva. 

Sprinkle us with wealth, i. e. shower wealth down upon 
us. Here mih is really treated as a Hu-verb in the 
Atmanepada. 

As an adjective^ mimikshii is appUed to Indra (iii. 50^ 3), 
and mimiksh£ to Soma (vi. 34, 4). ' 

Verse 1, note '. I do not see how et&saA can here be 
taken in any sense but that suggested by the Pada, S-it^saA, 
come near. Professor Roth thinks it not impossible that it 
may be meant for Hah, the fallow deer, the usual team of 
the Maruts. These Etas are mentioned in verse 5, but 
there the Pada gives quite correctly et&n, not fi-itan, and 
Sayana explains it accordingly by gantun. 

Verse 1,'note ^. The idea that the Maruts proclaim their 
own strength occurred before, i. 87, 3. It is a perfectly 
natural conception, for the louder the voice of the wind, the 
greater its strength. 

VOL. I. N 
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Verse 2^ note ^. Mdnas here^ as elsewhere, is used in the 
sense of thought preceding speech, devotion not yet ex-> 
pressed in prayer. See Taitt. Sanh. v. i, 3, 3* yat purusho 
manasabhiga^ArAali tad y&kk vadati, what a nuai grasps in 
his mind that he expresses by speech. Professor Roth 
suggests an emendation which is ingenious, but not neces- 
sary, viz. mahS n&mas&, with great adoration, an expression 
which occurs, if not in vi. 5jz, 17, at least in vii. 12, i. We 
find, however, the phrase maha manas& in 

vi. 40, 4. S. yahi sisvsi u^ata yay^tha indra maha manasft 
soma-p^yam^ 

upa brahmini mnavaA ima naA atha te jBffn&h tanvS 
vayaA dhat. 

Come hither, thou hast always come, Indra, to our 
libation through our yearning great devotion. Mayest 
thou hear these our prayers, and may then the sacrifice 
place vigour in thy body. 

It is curious to observe that throughout the Rig- 
veda the instrumental singular mah^i is always used 
as an adjective belonging to some term or other for 
praise and prayer. Besides the passages mentioned, we 
find : 

ii. 24, I. ayS[ vidhema navay& mah£[ gir& 

Let us sacrifice with this new great song. 

vi. 52, 17. su-uktena mahS namasa & vivase. 

I worship with a hymn with great adoration, or I worship 
with a great hymn in adoration. 

viii. 46, 14. gaya girS, mahSi vi-A-etasam. 

Celebrate the wise Indra with a great song. 
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Verse 3, note ^. We ought to scan kutaA tvam indra 

mahinaA san, because y&si, being anud&tta, could not begin 
a new pada. It would be more natural to translate kutaA 
by why ? for the Maruts evidently wish to express their 
surprise at Indra's going to do battle alone and without 
their assistance. I do not think, however, that in the 
Rig-veda, even in the latest hymns, kutaA has ever a causal 
meaning, and I have therefore translated it in the same 
sense in which it occurs before in the poet's address to 
the Maruts. 
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Verse 3, note *. Sat-pati^ lord of men, means lord of 
real men, of heroes, and should not he translated hj good 
lord. Sat hy itself is frequently used in the sense of 
heroes, of men physically rather than morally good : 

ii. I, 3. tv&m agne indnh vrishabh^ satSm asi. 

Thou, Agni, art Indra, the hero among heroes. 

^* ^73^ 7- sam£t-su tv6 ^a satfim ur&n^m. 

Thee, O hero, in battles the protector of (good and 
true) meu. 

Verse 3, note '. The meaning of sam pri^ArAase is very 
much the same as that of s£m vadasva in i. 170, 5. 

Verse 3, note \ fiiubh&nfi evidently is meant as a name 
for the Maruts, who thus speak of themselves in the third 
person. This is by no means unusual in the Rig-veda; 
see, for instance, 

i. 170, 2. t^bhiA kalpasva s&dhu-yS mS naA sam^drane 
vadhiA. 

Be thou good with these (with us, the Maruts), do not 
kill us in battle ! 

Verse 4. Indra certainly addresses his old friends, the 
Maruts, very unceremoniously, but this, though at first 
startling, was evidently the intention of the poet. He 
wished to represent a squabble between Indra and the 
Maruts, such as they were familiar with in their own 
village life, and this was to be followed by a reconciliation. 
The boorish rudeness, selfishness, and boastfulness here 
ascribed to Indra may seem ofiensive to those who cannot 
divest themselves of the modern meaning of deities, but 
looked upon from the right point of view, it is really full 
of interest. 

■ 

Verse 4, note ^ Brahmlbii and mat&yaA are here men- 
tioned separately in the same way as a distinction is made 
between br^man, st6ma, and ukthfi, iv. !Z2, i ; vi. 23, i ; 
between brfihmfini and giraA, iii. 51, 6 ; between br&hma, 
giraA, and stdmaA, vi. 38, 3; between br^hma^ giraA, uktha, 
and m&nma, vi. 38, 4, &c. 

N 2 
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Verse 4, note \ S&m, which I have here translated by 
sweet, is a difficult word to render. It is used as a aub* 
stantive, as an adjective^ and as an adverb ; and in several 
instances it must remain doubtful whether it was meant 
for one or the other. The adverbial character is almost 
always, if not always, applicable, though in English there 
is no adverb of such general import as s&my and we must 
therefore render it differently, although we are able to 
perceive that in the mind of the poet it might still have 
been conceived as an adverb, in the sense of *welL^ I shall 
arrange the principal passages in which s&m occurs accord- 
ing to the verbs with which it is construed. 

1. WithbhA: 

viii. 79, 7. bhava naA soma ^am hnde. 

Be thou, Soma, well (pleasant) to our heart. Cf. viii. 82, 3. 

viii. 48, 4. 8&m naA bhava hride Si pitaA indo (iti). 

Be thou well (sweet) to our heart, when drunk, O Soma ! 
Cf. X. 9, 4. 

i. 90, 9. s&m naA bhavatu aryama. 

May Aryaman be well (kind) to us ! 

vi. 74, I. s&m naA bhutam dvi-pade s&m HtuA-pade. 

May Soma and Rudra be well (kind) to our men and cattle. 

Here s&m might be rendered as an adverb, or as an 
adjective, or even as a substantive, in the sense of health 
or blessing. 

Cf. vii. 54, I ; ix. 69, 7. The expression dvipad and 
Mtu/^-pad is curiously like what occurs in the prayers of 
the Eugubian tables, Fisovie San^ie, ditu ocre Fisi, tote 
Jovine^ ocrer Fisie, totar Jovinar dupursus^ peturpursus fato 
fito^ (Umbrische Sprachdenkmaler, von Aufrecht, p. 198.) 

ii. 38, II. s&m y&t stotri-bhyaA elpaye bhav&ti. 

What may be well (a pleasure) for the praisers, for 
the friend. 

X. 37, 10. ^am naA bhava Hkshassl.. 

Be kind to us with thy light ! 

2. With as . 

viii. 17^ 6. s6maA s&m astu te hride. 
May the Soma be well (agreeable) to thy heart ! 
* i. 5, 7. sissi te santu pra-^etase. 
May the Somas be well (pleasing) to thee, the wide ! 
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V. II, 5. tubhyam manish^ ijim astu «am hride. 

May this prayer be well (acceptable) to thy heart ! 

i. 114, I. ydth& s&m £sat dvi-p£de HtuA-pade. 

That it may be well for our men and cattle. Cf. x. 
165,1; 3. • 

vii. 86, 8. .9am naA ksheme ^m (bi (iti) y6ge naA astu. 

May it be well with us in keeping and acquiring ! 

V. 7, 9. & j&h te- — agne s&ca &ti dhayase. 

He who is lief to thee to support, i. e. he whom thou 
likest to support. 

V. 74, 9. s&m Vim (iti) su vam — asmUkam astu ArarkritiA. 

Let there be happiness to you — glory to us ! 

3. With as or bhu understood : 
Ti« 45, 22. s&Oi yat g&ve na ^akine. 

A song which is pleasant to the mighty Indra, as food 
to an ox. 

viii. 13, II. «am it hi te. 

For it is well for thee. 

X. 86, 15. manth&A te indra ^^m hride. 

The mixture is pleasant to thy heart, O Indra ! 

X. 97, 18. aram ksimaya, ^am hrid^. 

Enough for love, pleasant to the heart. 

vi. 34, 3. «am tat asmai. 

That is pleasant to him. 

vi. 21, 4. kaA te ya^aA m&iase sim var&ya. 

What sacrifice seems to thy mind pleasant to select ? 

4. With kar : 

i. 43, 6. s6xa naA karati drvate. 

May he do well to our horse, i.e. may he benefit our horses, 
iv. I, 3. tokaya tu^e — aim, kridhi. 

Do good to our children and progeny, or bless us for 
the procreation of children. 

viii. 18, 8. s&cci naA karataA amnft. 
May the two Amns do us good ! 

5. Withvah: 

i. 157, 3, ^m naA & vakshat dvi-pide MtuA^pade. 
May he bring blessing to us for man and cattle, 
viii. 5, 20. t6ia naA — pa^e tokSya *am gfive, vahatam 
pivariA ishaA. 
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Bring to us rich food, a blessing to cattle, to children, 
and to the ox. 

6. With other verbs, such as pA, vk, and others, where 
it is clearly used as an adverb : 

ix. II, 3. 8&h naA pavasva s&m g&ve sam ff&akja. *am 
arvate, ^am r&ffBn 6shadhibhyaA. 

Do thou, king Soma, stream upon us, a blessing for the 
ox, a blessing for man, a blessing for the horse, a blessing 
for the plants. Cf. ix. 11, 7; 60, 4; 61, 15 ; 109, 5. 

vii. 35, 4. s&m naA ishiraA abhi v&tu v£taA. 

May the brisk wind blow kindly upon us, or blow a 
blessing upon us. 

vii. ^^, 6. ^m naA tvash/& gn^bhiA iha mnotu. 

May Tvash/ar with the goddesses hear us here well, i. e. 
auspiciously ! 

vii' 33} 8. s&m naA s{(ryaA — lit etu. 

May the sun rise auspiciously for us ! 

viii. 18, 9. ^am naA tapatu stiryaA. 

May the sun warm us well ! 

iii. 13, 6. *am naA soks. — dgne. 

Shine well for us, O Agni ! 

8&tn also occurs in a phrase that has puzzled the inter- 
preters of the Veda very much, viz. s&nx y6h. These are 
two words, and must both be taken as substantives, though 
originally they may have been adverbs. Their meaning 
seems to have been much the same, and in English they 
may safely be rendered by health and wealth, in the old 
acceptation of these words : 

i. 93, 7. dhattam ya^am^dya «am yoA. 

Give, Agni and Soma, to the sacrificer health and 
wealth. 

i. 106, 5. sim j6h yat te m&iuA-hitam tat imahe. 

Brihaspati, we ask for health and wealth which thou 
gavest to Manu. 

i. 114, 2. yat ^m ka j6h ka, m&smh k-yeffe pitiE tat 
a^yama tava rudra pra-nitishu. 

Rudra, the health and wealth which Manu, the father, 
obtained, may we reach it under thy guidance. 

ii. 33» 13. yani manuA avrinita pitS naA tft sim ka, j6h ksL 
rudrasya va^mi. 
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'Hie iDedicines which our father Manu ohose^ those I 
desire, the health and \realth of Rudra. 

i. 189^ 2. bh&va tokSya t&nay&ya ^am j6h. 

Be to our offspring health and wealth ! 

iv. 12, 5. j&kkha. tokaya t&nayaya ^am y6A. 

Give to our offspring health and wealth ! 
* V, 69, 3. lie tokfiya t&iayaya «am y6A. 

I ask for our offspring health and wealth. 

vi. 50, 7. dh&tsL tokfya tanaysLya s6xn j6h. 

Give to our offspring health and wealth ! 

X. 182, I. atha karat ya^ramanaya s&m j6h. 

May he then produce for the sacrificer health and 
wealth. 

vii. 69^ 5. t6na naA s&m j6?i — ni a^in& vahatam. 

On that chariot bring tO us, A^vins, health and wealth. 

iii. ly, 3. fitha bhava ya$ram&naya s&m j6h. 

Then^ Agni^ be health and wealth to the sacrificer. 

iii. 18^ 4. brihat vayaA ^a^aman^shu dhehi, revat agne 
vi^vSmitreshu sim yoh, 

Give^ Agni, much food to those who praise thee, give to 
the Vi^&mitras richly health and wealth. 

X. 15, 4. dtha naA ^am j6h arapaA dadh&ta. 

And give us health and wealth without a flaw ! Cf. x. 59, 8. 

X. 37, II. tit asm6 aim y6h arapaA dadhatana. 

And give to us health and wealth without a flaw ! 

v. 47, 7. tat astu mitra-varu^ t&t agne ^am yoA asma- 
bhyam idam astu ^astam. 

Let this, O Mitra-Varuna, let this, O Agni, be health 
and wealth to us ; may this be auspicious ! 

v. 53, 14. vrish/vi ^m yoA apaA usri bhesha^am sy£ma 
marutaA sah&* 

Let us be together, O M aruts, afler health, wealth, water, 
and medicine have been showered down in the morning. 

viii. 39, 4. ^m Ara y6A ka. mdyaA dadhe. 

He gave health, wealth, and happiness. 

viii. 71, 15. agnim s&m j6h ka, datave* 

We ask Agni to give us health and wealth. 

X. 9, 4. s&m j6h abhi sravantu naA. 

May the waters bring to us health and wealth, or may 
they run towards us auspiciously. 
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Verse 4, note ^. If we retain the reading of the M8S. 
^shmaA iyartiy we must take it as an independent phrase, 
and translate it by ^my strength rises/ For ^ushma, though 
in this and other places it is frequently explained as an 
adjective^ meaning powerful, is, as far as I can see^ always 
a substantive, and means power, strength. There may be 
a few passages in which, as there occur several words for 
strength, it might be possible to translate ^lishma by strong. 
But even there it is better to keep to the general meaning 
of tfdshma, and translate it as a substantive. 

lyarti means to rise and to raise. It is particularly 
applied to prayers raised by the poet in honour of the gods, 
and the similes used in connection with this, show clearly 
what the action implied by iyarti really is. For instance, 

i. ii6, 1. 8t6man iyarmi abhri^-*iva vfitaA. 

I stir up hymns as the wind stirs the clouds. 

X. ii6, 9. su-vaArasyfim iyarmi sindhau-iva pra irayam 
navam. 

I stir up sweet praise, as if rowing a ship on the river. 

In the sense of rising it occurs, 

X. 140, 2. pavakd-var^&A ^ukra-varAr&A an^uia-varHA lit 
iyarshi bh&niinft. 

Thou risest up with splendour, Agni, thou of bright, 
resplendent, undiminished majesty. 

We might therefore safely translate in our verse *my 
strength rises,' although it is true that such a phrase does 
not occur again, and that in other passages where iyarti and 
^shma occur together, the former govf^ms the latter in the 
accusative. Cf. iv. 17, ici ; x. 75, 3. 

Verse 5, note ^. If, as we can hardly avoid, we ascribe 
this verse to the Maruts, we must recognize in it the usual 
offer of help to Indra on the part of the Maruts. The 
question then only is, who are the strong friends in whose 
company they appear? It would be well if one could 
render antamebhiA by hdrses, as S&ya»a does, but there is 
no authority for it. Sv&-kshatra is an adjective, meaning 
endowed with independent strength, synonymous with 
sv£*tavas, i. x66, 2, It is applied to the mind of Indra, 
!• 54> 3 > V. 35, 4; to the Maruts, v. 48, i, but never to 
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horses. As it stands, we can only suppose that a distinc- 
tion is made between the Maruts and their followers, and that 
after calling together their followers, and adorning themselves 
for battle, thej proceed to harness their chariots. Cf. i. 107, 2. 

Verse 5, note \ Et&n, in all MSS. which I consulted, has 
here the accent on the first syllable, and Professor Aufrecht 
ought not to have altered the word into et£n. If the accent 
had not been preserved by the tradition of the schools, the 
later interpreters would certainly have taken etan for the 
demonstrative pronoun. As it is, in spite of accent and 
termination, S&yana in i. 166, 10, seems to take 6t&h for 
ete. In other passages, however, SayaTia, too, has perceived 
the difference, and in i. 169, 6, he explains the word very 
fully as prishadvam& gantftro vfi ssvk v&. In this passage 
the Etas are clearly the deer of the Maruts, the Prishatis : 

i. 169, 6. ^ha yfit esh^ prithu-budhnfisaA 6Wi. 

In the next verse, however^ ^ta seems applied to the 
Maruts themselves : 

i. 169, 7. prdti ghor£n&m ^tfin&m ayls&m marutftm srinve 
k'jat&m upabdiA. 

The shout of the terrible, speckled, indefatigable Maruts 
is heard, as they approach ; unless we translate : 

The noise of the terrible deer of the indefatigable Maruts 
is heard, as they approach. 

In i. 166, 10, imseshvi 4tkh, I adopt Professor Roth's 
conjecture, that £taA means the skins of the fallow deer, 
so that we should have to translate : On their shoulders 
are the deer^skins. 

In the other passages where ^ta occurs, it is used as a 
simile only, and therefore throws no light on the relation 
of the Etas to the Maruts. In both passages, however 
(v. 54, 5 ; X. 77, 2), the simile refers to the Maruts, though 
to their speed only, and not to their colour. 

Verse 5, note \ MfihaA-bhiA, which I have translated 
' with all our might,' seems to be used almost as an adverb, 
mightily or quickly (makshu), although the original meaning, 
ynth our powers, through our might, is likewise applicable. 
The original meaning is quite perceptible in passages like 
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V. 62, 3. adharayatam pritfaiv7m utd dy£m tnitra-i^^Dft 
varuna m&haA-bhiA. 

Kinga Mitra and Yaruna, you have supported heaven 
and earth by your powers. 

vii. 3, 7. tebhiA naAagne amitaiA m^haA-bhiA 9Bi&ji pib^ 
bhiA fyasibhiA ni p&hi. 

With those immeasurable powers, O Agni, protect us, with 
a hundred iron strongholds. 

i. 90, 2. t6 — mahaA-bhiA, vratfi rakshante vi^fiha. 

They always protect the laws by their powers. 

vii. 71, 1, tvam naA agne mafaaA-bhiA pihi. 

Protect us, Agni, with thy power. 

In other passages^ however, we see m&haA-bhiA used of 
the light or of the flames of Agni and of the dawn : 

iv. 14, 1. devaA roAamanaA m£haA-bhiA. 

Agni, the god, brilliant with his powers. 

vi. 64, 2. devi r6Aam&n& mahaA-bhiA. 

O goddess, brilliant with thy powers. 

The powers of the Maruts are referred to by the same 
name in the following passages : 

v» 58, 5. pr&-pra ^&yante — mdhaA-bhiA. 

The Maruts are born with their powers. 

vii. 58, 2. pri y6 m£haA-bhiA 6^as& ut£ santi. 

llie Maruts who excel in power and strengdi. Cf. iii. 
4, 6. 

Verse 6, note ^ Indra in this dialogue is evidently repre- 
sented as claiming everything for himself alone. He affects 
contempt for the help proffered by the Maruts, and seentt 
to deny that he was at any time beholden to their assistance. 
By asking, Where was that custom of yours that you should 
join me in battle ? he implies that it never was their custom 
before, and that he can dispense with their succour now. 
He wants to be alone in his battle with Ahi, and does not 
wish that they should join him ; (cf. i. 33, 4.) Professor 
Roth takes sam-^lhatta in the sense of impUcating, but it can 
hardly be said that the Maruts ever implicated Indra in his 
fight against Ahi. Certainly this is not in keeping with 
the general tenor of this dialogue, where, on the contrary, 
Indra shttnB the company of the Maruts. But while on 
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this point I differ from Professor Roth, I think he has 
rightly interpreted the meaning of &iamam. Out of the 
four passages in which badha-snaiA occurs^ it is three times 
joined with nam, and every time has the sense of to bend 
away from, to escape from. See also Sonne, m Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift, vol. xii. p. 348. 

Verse 7, note ^. See viL 39, 6. sakslum^ yu^ebhii nu 
devaiA. 

Verse 7, note K The last words leave no doubt as to 
their meaning, for the phrase is one of frequent occurrence. 
The only difficulty is the vocative marutaA, where we should 
expect the nominative. It is quite possible, however, that 
the Maruts should here address themselves, though, no 
doubt, it would be easy to alter the accent. As to the 
phrase itself, see 

viii. 61, 4. tathft it asat indra kratv& j&thk varaA. 

May it be so, O Indra, as thou desirest by thy mind. 

viii. 66, 4. va^ — it karat indraA krdtv4 y£th& v^at. 

May Indra with the thunderbolt act as he desires in his 
mind. Cf. viii. 20, 17 ; 28, 4, &c. 

Verse 8, note \ Here again Indra claims everything for 
himself, denying that the Maruts in any way assisted him 
while performing his great deeds. These deeds are the 
kiUing of Vritra, who withholds the waters, i e. the rain 
from the earth, and the consequent liberation of the waters 
so that they flow down freely for the benefit of Manu, that 
is, of man. 

When Indra says that he slew Vritra indriy^na, he 
evidently chooses that word with a purpose, and we must 
therefore translate it, not only by might, but by Indra's 
peculiar might. Indriya, as derived from indra, means 
origii^aDy Indra-hood, then power in general, just as vere- 
thraghna in Zend means victory in general, though origin- 
ally it meant the slaying of Vritra. 

Verse 9, note ^ Devati in the ordinary seme of a deity 
never occurs in the lUg-veda. The word, in &ct, as a 
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feminine substantive occurs but twice^ and in the tenth 
Man£?ala only. But even there it does not mean deity. 
In X. 24, 6, devaA devfitaya means, O gods, by your god- 
head, i. e. by your divine power. In x. 98, i, brihaspate 
prfiti me devatam ihi, I take dev£t& in the same sense as 
dev&t&ti, and translate, O Brihaspati, come to my sacrifice. 

In all other places where devat& occurs in the Rig-veda 
it is a local adverb, and means among the gods. I shall 
only quote those passages in which Professor Roth assigns 
to dev&iA a different meaning : 

i. 55, 3. prfi viryS/ia devata ati Arekite. 

He is pre-eminent among the gods by his strength. 

i. 22, 5. s&fi kitiA devat& padam. 

He knows the place among the gods. 

i. 100^ 15. na yasya devaA devata na mdrtaA apaA ^ana 
^avasaA intam apuA. 

He, the end of whose power neither the gods among the 
gods, nor mortals, nor even the waters have reached. 

Here the translation of devata in the sense of * by their 
godhead,^ would be equally applicable, yet nothing would 
be gained as, in either case, devati is a weak repetition. 

vi. 4, 7. indram n& tv& ^vasa dev&t& v&yum pnnanti 
riidhas^ nn-tamfiA. 

The best among men celebrate thee, O Agni, as like 
unto Indra in strength among the gods, as like unto V&yu 
in liberality. 

Verse 0, note ^ Tlie juxta-position of g&jamknBh and 
^4taA would seem to show that, if the latter had a past, 
the former had a future meaning. To us, ' No one who 
will be bom and no one who has been bom,^ would cer- 
tainly sound more natural. The Hindu, however, is 
famiUar with the idea as here expressed, and in order to 
comprehend all beings, he speaks of those who are bom 
and those who are being bom. Thus in a PadaAsh/a of 
the Pavam&nis (ix, 67) we read : 

yan me garbhe vasataA p&pam ugram, 
ya^ ^&yam&nasya ^a kim^d anyat, 
^&tasya ko, jak Ar&pi vardhato me, 
tat pavam&nibhir aham pimamL 
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Verse 9, note *. KarishyS is written in all the MSS, 
without a Yisarga^ and unless we add the Yisarga on our 
own authority, we should have to take it as an accusative 
plur. neut. of a passive participle of the future^ karishyam 
standing for k&ryam, faciendum. It would be much. easier, 
however, to explain this form if we added the Visarga, and 
read karishy^LA, which would then be a second person 
singular of a Vedic conjunctive of the future. This form 
occurs at least once more in the Veda : , 

iv. 30, 23. ut4 nunam j6i indriyam karishyaA indra 
paiimsyam, adya ndkiA tdt Si minat. 

O Indra, let no man destroy to-day whatever manly feat 
thou art now going to achieve. 

Verse 10, note ^. As I have translated these words, they 
sound rather abrupt. The meaning, however, would be 
clear enough, viz. almighty power belongs to me, therefore. 
I can dare and do. If this abrupt expression should offend, 
it may be avoided, by taking the participle dadhrishvSn as 
a finite verb, and translating, Whatever I have been daring, 
I shall do according to my will. 

Verse 11, note ^. In this verse Indra, after having 
decUned with no uncertain sound the fiiendship of the 
Maruts, repents himself of his unkindness towards his 
old friends. The words of praise which they addressed to 
him in verse 9, in spite of the rebuff they had received 
from Indra, have touched his heart, and we may suppose 
that afler this, their reconciliation was complete. The 
words of Indra are clear enough, the only difficulty occurs 
in the last words, which are so idiomatic that it is impos- 
sible to render them in English. In tanve tani][bht^, 
literally for the body by the bodies, tanft is used like the 
pronoim self. Both must therefore refer to the same 
subject. We cannot translate * for myself made by your- 
selves' but must take the two words together, so that they 
should mean, 'the hymn which you have made for your 
own sake, freely, and by your own exertions, honestly.' 

Verse 13, note ^. I translate api-vatayantaA by cherish- 
ing, a meaning equally applicable to i. 128, 2, and x. 25, i. 
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I suppose the original meaning was really to blow upon a 
person, to cool or refresh a person by a draught of air, 
which, in countries like India, was and is the office of the 
attendants of a prince. It would then take the meaning of 
honouring, worshipping or cherishing, though I confess the 
hymns of the Veda seem almost too early for such a courtly 
metaphor. 

Verse 14, note ^. This is a verse which, without some 
conjectural alterations^ it seems impossible to translate. 
Sfiyana, of course, has a translation* ready for it, so has 
M. Langlois, but both of them offend against the simplest 
rules of grammar and logic. The first question is, who is 
meant by asman (which is here used as an amphimacer), 
the sacrificers or the Maruts ? The verb & keikxi would well 
apply to the medha manydsya, the hymn of M&nya, which is 
intended to bring the Maruts to the sacrifice, this bringing 
to the sacrifice being the very meaning of ft kar. But then 
we have the vocative marutaA in the next Une, and even if 
we changed the vocative into the accusative, we should not 
gain much, as the Maruts could hardly call upon anybody 
to turn them towards the sage. 

If, on the contrary, we admit that asman refers to those 
who offer the sacrifice, then we must make a distinction, 
which, it is true, is not an unusual one, between those who 
here speak of themselves in the first person, and who pro- 
vide the sacrifice, and the poet Mandarya M&nya, who was 
employed by them to compose or to recite this hymn. 

But even if we adopt this alternative, many difficulties 
still remain. First of all, we have to change the accent of 
^kr^ into Arakre, which may seem a slight change, but is 
not the less objectionable when we consider that in our 
emendations of the Vedic hymns we must think rather of 
accidents that might happen in oral traditions than of the 
lapsus calami of later scribes. Secondly, we must suppose 
that the hymn of Mandfirya M&nya ends with verse 13, and 
that the last verses were supplied by the sacrificers them- 
selves. Possibly the dialogue only, from verse 3 to verse 12, 
was the work of Mfinya, and the rest added at some solemn 
occasion. ^ 
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Other difficulties^ however^ remain. Duyaejift is taken 
by Saya»a as an ablative of duvasya, worthy of duvas, 
i. e. of worship, of sacrifice. Unfortunately this duvasya 
does not occur again, though it would be formed quite 
regularly, like* namasya, worthy of worship, from namas, 
worship. 

If we take duvasyfit as the 3rd pers. sing, of the present 
in the Vedic conjunctive, we must also confess that this 
conjunctive does not occur again. But the verb duvasyati 
occurs frequently. It seems to have two meanings. It is 
derived from diivas, which in the Vedic language means 
worship or sacrifice, just as karma, work, has assumed the 
special sense of sacrifice. Derived from duvas in this sense, 
duvasyati means to worship. But duvas meant originally 
any opiu operatum. The ix>ot fi*om which diivas is derived, 
is lost in Sanskrit, but it exists in other languages. It 
must have been du or dH in the sense of acting, or 
sedulously working. It exists in Zend as du, to do, in 
Gothic as tdujan, gatavjan, Old High German zawjan, 
Modem German zauen (Grimm, Gram. i^. p. 1041). The 
Gothic tavi, opus. Old High German zouwi, Middle High 
German gezouwe (Grimm, Gram. iii. p. 499)^ come from 
the same source ; and it is possible, too, that the Old Norse 
tqfrar^ incantamenta, the Old High German zoupar, Middle 
High German zouber, both neuter, and the modem Zauber, 
may find their explanation in the Sanskrit duvas. Derived 
from diivas, in the sense of work, we have duvasyati in 
the sense of helping, providing, the German schaffen and 
verschaffen. 

In the sense of worshipping, duvasyati occurs, 

iii. 2, 8. duvasyata — ^ata-vedasam. » 

Worship (ratavedas. 

v. ^8, 6. a ^ruhota duvasy&ta agnim. 

Invoke, worship Agni. Cf. iii. 13, 3 ; i, 13. 

^' 39 !• agniA hi devan — duvasy&ti. 

A^i performs the worship of the gods. Cf. vii. 82, 5. 

i. 167, 6. suta-somaA duvasyan. 

He who has poured out Soma and worships. 

In many passages duvasyati is joined with an in- 
strumental : 
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V. 42, II. nimsJi-hhih devam — duvasja. 

Worship the god with praises. 

i. 78, a. tdm u tva g6tamaA girS — duvasyati. 

Gotama worships thee with a song. 

V. 49, 2,. su-uktsuA devam — duvasya. 

Worship the god with hymns. 

vi. 16, 46. viti yaA devam — duvasyeU 

He who worships the god with food. 

X. 14, I. yamam— havisha duvasya. 

Worship Yama with an oblation. 

vi. 15^ 6. agnim-agnim vaA samidha duvasyata. 

Worship Agni with your log of wood. Cf. viii. 44, i. 

iii. I, 2. samit-bhiA agnim namasa -duvasyan. 

They worshipped Agni with logs of wood, with praise. 

In the more general and, I suppose, more original sense 
of caring for, attending, we find duvasyati : 

^- 5^y 3' anehasaA stiibhaA indraA duvasyati, 

Indra provides for the matchleas worshippers. 

i. 112, 15, kalim yabhiA — duvasyathaA. 

By the succours with which you help Kali. Cf. i. 112, ai. 

i. 62, 10. duvasy&nti svasaraA ahrayanam. 

The sisters attend the proud (Agni). 

i. 119, 10. yuvam pedave — ^etdm — duvasyathaA. 

You provide for Pedu the white horse. 

If, then, we take duvasyati in the sense of working for, 
assisting, it may be with the special sense of assisting at a 
sacred act, like Sicucoveiv ; and if we take duvas, as it has 
the accent on the last syllable, as the performer of sacrifice, 
we may venture to translate, ' that he should help, as the 
singer helps the performer of the sacrifice*.' The singer 
o& the poet may be called the assistant at a sacrifice, for 
his presence was not necessary at all sacrifices, the songs 
constituting an ornament rather than an essential in most 
sacred acts. But though I think it right to offer this 
conjectural interpretation, I am far from supposing that it 
gives us the real sense of this difficult verse. Duvasyfit 
may be, as Sayana suggests, an ablative of duvasyi ; and 

* Kar in tlfe sense of officiating at a sacrifice is equally construed with a 
dative, z. 97, 22. jitsmai krifl<$ti brfthman^A, he for whom a Brfthmana 
performs a sacrifice. 
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duvasyd, like namasyS, if we change the accent, may mean 
he who is to be worshipped, or worshipping. In this way 
a different interpretation might suggest itself, in which the 
words duvasyat duvdse could be taken to mean 'from one 
worshipper to another/ Some happy thought may some 
day or other clear up this diflSculty, when those who have 
toiled, but toiled in a wrong direction, wiU receive scant 
thanks for the trouble they have taken. 

In the second Une, the words 6 su varta remind one of 
similar phrases in the Veda, but we want an accusative, 
governed by varta; whereas marutaA, to judge from its 
accent, can only be a vocative. Thus we read : 

i* 138, 4. 6 (iti) su tva vavritimahi stdmebhiA. 

May we turn thee quickly hither by our praises ! 

viii. 7, 33. 6 (iti) su vrishnaA — ^vavritySm. 

May I turn the heroes quickly hither ! 

Compare also passages like iii. 33, 8 : 

6 (iti) sii svas&raA k&rave mnota. 

Listen quickly, O sisters, to the poet. 

i. 139, 7. 6 (iti) sii naA agne mwuhi. 

Hear us quickly, O Agni. 

Cf. i. 182, i; ii. 34, 15; vii. 59, 5; viii. a, 19; x. 179, 2. 

Unless we change the accent, we must translate, ' Bring 
hither quickly !^ and we must take these words as addressed 
to the kfird, the poet, whose hymn is supposed to attract the 
gods to the sacrifice. By a quick transition, the next words, 
marutaA vipram iJckhei, would then have to be taken as 
addressed to the gods, ' Maruts, on to the sage !' and the 
last words would become intelligible by laying stress on 
the vaA, ' for you, and not for Indra or any other god, has 
the singer recited these hymns.' 

Verse 15, note ^. 1 translate Mftnya, the son of M&na, 
because the poet, so called in i. 189, 8, is in all probabiUty 
the same as our Mandlbrya M&nya. 

Verse 15, note *. The second line is difficult, owing to 
the uncertain meaning of vay£m« First of all, it might 
seem as if the two hemistichs must be kept distinct, because 
the second is so often used independently of the first, 

VOL. I. O 
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There are passages^ however^ where thia very hemistich 
carries on the sentence of a precediog hemistich, as, for 
instance, i. 177, 5; i8a, 8, We may therefore join tanve 
vayam with the following words, and it certiunly seems 
more difficult to elicit any sense if we join them with 
the preceding words. 

A ish£ * ydsish/a might be rendered, ^ Come hither with 
water or drink or rain/ yasish/a being the aorist without 
the augment and with the intermediate vowel lengthened. 
The indicative occurs in 

^- 5^9 ^* 7^^ p^ ayasish^a prishatibhiA ^aiA. 

When you Manits come forth with your fallow deer and 
yoiu* horses. 

But what is the meaning of vay£m? YayK means a 
germ, a sprout, an offshoot, a branch, as may be seen from 
the following passages : 

ii. 5, 4. vidvafn asya vratS dhruv£ vay£A-iva finu rohate. 

He who knows his eternal laws, springs up Uke young 
sprouts. 

vi. 7, 6. t^sya it ib» (iti) vuv4 bhuvan& fidhi miirdhani 
vayaA-iva ruruhuA. 

From above the head of Vai^vanara all worlds have 
grown, like young sprouts. 

viii. 13, 6. stot£ — vayfiA-iva inn rohate. 

The worshipper grows up like young sprouts. 

viii. 13, 17. indram kshoniA avardhayan vaySA-iva. 

The people made Indra to grow Uke young sprouts. 

viii. 1 9,33. y&sya te agne any^ agnayaA upa-kslutaA vay£A-iva. 

Agni, of whom the other fires are like parasitical shoots. 

1* 59) I* vay£A it agne agnayaA te any^. 

O Agni, the other fires are indeed offshoots of thee. 

^ 35} 8. vayfiA it anyfi bhiivanani asya. 

The other worlds are indeed his (the rising sun's) offshoots. 

vi. 13, I. tvat vi^d — saubhag&ni ^gne vi yanti vaninaA 
na vaySA. 

From thee, O Agni, spring all happinesses, as the sprouts 
of a tree. 



* There was a misprint in the Sanhitft text, eehlt instead of ^hlt, which was 
afterwards repeated wheneyer the same verse oocarred again. 
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vi. 24, 3. vriksh&ya nu (nfi?) te — vttj&h vi ^t&jah niruhuA. 

Succours sprang from thee, like the branches of a tree. 

V. I, I. yahvSA-iva pra vaySm ui- ffih&akh pr& bh&nfivaA 
sisrate nfilcam ikkhei. 

Like birds (?) flying up to a branch, the flames of Agni 
went up to heaven. 

vi. 57, 5. t&n p^shnih su-matim vayfen vnkshfisya pri 
vayiim-iva (ndrasya ka, & rabhdmahe. 

Let us reach this favour of Pushpa^nd of Indra, as one 
reaches forth to the branch opft-lree. 

There remain 8ome>KSbt£ul passages in which vayS 
occurs, vii 40, 5j^«cax. 92, 3 ; 134, 6. In the first pas- 
sage, as in our^n, vaySA is trisyllabic. 

II vaya cjai be used in the sense of offshoot or sprout, 
we majXconclude that the same word, used in the 
®i]^^gjjiar, might mean oflBpring, particufarly when joined 
^'^im tanvS. * Give a branch to our body,' would be under- 
st/ood even in languages less metaphorical than that of the 
Yedas ; and as the prayer for * olive branches ' is a constant 
theme of the Vedic poets, the very absence of that prayer 
here, might justify us in assigning this sense to vaySm. 
In vi. 2, 5, the expression vayavantam kshfyam, a house 
with branches, means the same as nriv&itam, a house with 
children and men. See M. M., On B109 and v&yas, in 
Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xv. p. 215. 
f If the third pada is to be kept as an independent sentence, 

we must take y&sish/a as the third pers. sing, of the benedic- 
tive, and refer it to stomal or giA. Grammatically this may 
seem preferable, and I have given this alternative translation 
in the next hymn, where the same verse occurs again. 

Verse 15, note ^ Vriy&ia means an enclosure, a vo/uioty 
whether it be derived from vri^, to ward off, like arx from 
arcerCy or from vri^, in the sense of clearing, as in vrikta- 
barhis, barhiA prd vrin^e, i. 116, i. In either case the mean- 
ing remains much the same, viz. a field, cleared for pasture 
or agriculture, — a clearing, as it is called in America, or a 
camp, — enclosed with hurdles or walls^ so as to be capable 
of defence against wild animals or against enemies. Other 
meanings of vri^&ia will be discussed in other places. 

O 2 
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MA-YDALA I, S^TA 166. 

AsHrAKA II, AdhyIya 4, Vakoa 1-3. 

1. KSsnii voMma rabhaeftya grdmnane pilrvam 
mahi-tvim "^rishabhdsya keUve, aidhfi-iva yfiman 
maruta^ tuvi-^vanaA. yudh^-iva sokr&h tavisMni 
kartana. 

2. Nltyam b& sAntiin ^^B&JlbfbhrataA dpa 
krfianti krlM[A viditlieshu ghrfshva^, BikshaQti 
Tnidr&h dvasd. namasvlnam nd mardhantip^^^'^^'^'^ 
haviAr-krltam. • 

3. Ydsmai tfm&saA amrfiM dr&sata r&yd^ pdshi 
^ havfshd. dad^she, iiksMnti asmai mardta^ 
hitl(^-iya puni rd^d^msi pdyasd, maya^-bhiiva^. 



\ 



4. A y^ r^&med MvishlbliiA dvyata prd va^ 
4v&ssh svd-yatfifiaA adhra^raD, bMyaate yUvi bM- 
yan^ni barmy £ Mtrd^ vaA y£maA prd-yat&su 

5. Ydt tveshi-y&niM naddyanta pdrvatin div^ 

v& prishtMm n^Lryd. * diutyavuA, vfsvaA vaA d^rman "^^ J 
bhayate \&naspiiih rathiydnti-iva prd grihlte 6sha- 
dhiA. 

6. YAj&ni nah ugr&h marutaA su-^ttind. drishfet- 
grhn&Ji su-matlm pipartana, ydtra vaA didyilt 
rddati kiiviA-datl rintfti pasvM siidhitA-iva bar- 
h&nL 
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Hymn to the Martjts (the Storm-gods). 

1. Let lis now proclaim for the robust^ host, for 
the herald* of the powerfiil (Indra), their ancient 
greatness! O ye strong-voiced Maruts, you heroes, 
show your powers on your way as with a torch, as 
with a sword!' 

2. Like parents bringing sweet to^ their own* 
son, the wild (Maruts) play playftiUy at the sacri- 
fices. The Rudras reach the worshipper with their 
protection, powerful by themselves, they do not hurt 
the sacrificer. 

3. For the giver of oblations, for him to whom 
the immortal guardians, too, have given plenty of 
riches, the Maruts, who gladden men with the milk 
(of rain), pour out, like fiiends, many clouds. 

4. Tou who have stirred^ up the clouds with 
might, your horses rushed* forth, self-guided. All 
beings who dwell in houses ' are afraid of you, your 
coming is brilliant with your spears thrust forth. 

5. When they whose path is fiery have caused the 
rocks to tremble,^ or when the manly Maruts have 
shaken the back of the sky, then every lord of the 
forest fears at your racing, the shrubs get out of 
your way,* quick like chariots.' 

6. Tou, O terrible Maruts, whose ranks are never 
broken, favourably^ fulfil our prayer 1* Wherever 
your gory-toothed' lightning bites,* it crunches* all 
living beings, like a well-aimed bolt* 
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7. PtA skambM-desh?i&^ anayabhr^TidhasaA al&- 
i/rinSssJi vicULtheshu sti*stulM, &r^anti arkdm madi- 
rfeya pltiye vidM vir&ya prathamftni pati^may^. 



8. ^atibhu^-bhiA tdm abhf-hruteA^ agMt pM- 
bhfA. rakshata maruta^ jixa Itvata, ^^am y^m 
vkgr&h tavasa^ vi-rapaina^ p&th^na s&mskt ttoa- 
yasya puflhrfshu. 

9. Vl5v4ni bhadrlt maruta^ rdtheshu vbJi mitha- 
8prldhy4-iva tavisMwi tf-hiiA, dwseshu & vsh prd- 
pathesliu khdd^yaA dksha^ vaA kakrS, sam^yd. vf 
vavrite. 

10. Bhtfrlni bhadr^ niryeshu bAhiishu v4kshafe-su 
rukmS^ rabhaslfea^ a&gAjohy dmseshu 6iAh pavlshu 
kshurfi^ ddhi v&yaA nd paksMn vf imx srijBh 
dhire. 

11. Mahftnta/j. mahnft vi-bhvaA vl-bh6taya^ 
dAre-drl^aA y^ divy4A-iva strl-bhiA, mandrtf^ su- 
grihvlt^ svdrit&raA &sd,-bhiA sdm-misldA fndre mani- 
taA pari-stdbhaA'. 

12. Tdt vait su-gr&tM maratafe mahi-tvanim 
dlrgh^m va^ d&trdm dditeA^-iva vratdm, fndrafe 
^nd, tydL$fas& vf hrun&ti tdt ^dnd^ya ydsmai su- 
krfte drd^hvam. 

13. Tit vafe gr&mi-tv4m maruta^ pire yug6 
ptini ydt ^msam amrit&saA £vata, ay£ dhiyft 
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7. The Maruts whose gifts are firm, whose bounties 
are never ceasing, who do not revile,^ and who are 
highly praised at the sacrifices, they sing forth their 
song * for to drink the sweet juice : they know the 
first manly deeds of the hero (Indra). 

8. The man whom you guarded, O Maruts, shield 
him with hundredfold strongholds from injury ^ and 
mischief, — the man whom you, O fearful, powerful 
singers, protect from reproach in the prosperity of 
his children. 

9. On your chariots, O Maruts, there are all good 
things, strong weapons ^ are piled up clashing against 
each other. When you are on your journeys, you 
carry the rings ^ on your shoulders, and your axle 
turns the two wheels at once.' 

10. In your manly arms there are many good 
things, on your chests golden chains,^ flaring ^ 
ornaments, on your shoulders speckled deer-skins,' 
CO yo^ femes L, edgea;- JbWa spre«l their 
wings, you spread out your splendour behind you. 

11. They, mighty by might, all pervadmg, power- 
ful,^ visible from afar like the heavens^ with the 
stars, sweet-toned, soft-tongued singers with their 
mouths,' the Maruts, united with Indra, shout all 
aroimd. 

12. This is your greatness,* weU-bom Maruts! — 
your bounty^ extends as far as the sway' of AditL* 
Not even* Indra in his scorn' can injure that 
bounty, on whatever man you have bestowed it for 
his good deeds. 

13. This is your kinship (with us), O Maruts, that 
you, immortals, in former years have often regarded 
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m^ave CTush^im £vya s&k^ udxaA damsdnaiA & 
ifeikitrire. 

14. Y^na dlrghdm maruta/t susdv^a yush- 
mfflcena pdrlwassl tuiAsaA, K ydt tatdnan vrig&ae 
giji&ssh ehhih ya^^bhiA tdt abhi Ishtim asy&m. 

15. EshdA vaJi 8t6maA marutaA iydm gi'A m4nd^- 
y^ya m&nydsya ldlr6A, £ isM y&slsh^a tanvg vayfim 
vidyfima ishim vrigduBxa girirdkniim. 



COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Agastya^ the reputed son of 
Mitravarunau, and brother of Vasish/Aa, The metre iq 
verses x— 13 is Gagati, in 14, 15 Trish/ubh. 

Verse 1, note ^ Rabhasa, an adjective of rdbhas, and 
this again from the root rabh^ to rush upon a thing, ft-rabh, 
to begin a thing. From this root rabh we have the Latin 
robur, in the general sense of strength, while in rabies the 
original meaning of impetuous motion has been more clearly 
preserved. In the Vedic Sanskrit, derivatives . from the 
root rabh convey the meaning both of quickness and of 
strength. Quickness in ancient language frequently implies 
strength, and strength implies quickness, as we see, for 
instance, from the German snel, which, from meaning 
originally strong, comes to mean in modem German quick, 
and quick only. Thus we read : 

i. 145, 3. sUvih & adatta sdm rabhaA. 

The child (Agni) acquired vigour. 

Indra is called rabhaA-daA, giver of strength ; and 
rabhasa, vigorous, is applied not only to the Maruts, who 
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OUT call^ Having through this prayer granted a 
hearing to man, these heroes becjome well known by 
their valiant deeds. 

14. That we may long flourish, O Maruts, with 
your wealth, O ye racers, that our men may spread 
in the camp, therefore let me achieve the rite with 
these offerings. 

15. May this praise,' Maruts, may this song of 
M4nd4rya, the son of M4na, the poet, approach you 
(asking) for oflfepring to our body together with food ! 
May we find food, and a camp with running water ! 



in V. 58, 5, are called rabhishMaA, the most vigorous, but 
also to Agni, ii. 10, 4, and to Indra, iii. 31, 12. 

In the sense of rabid^ furious, it occurs in 

X. 95, 14. &dhs, enam vrQcaA rabhasfisaA adyuA. 

May rabid wolves eat him ! 

In the next verse rabhas^, the epithet of the wolves, is 
replaced by invsL, which means unlucky, uncanny. 

In our hymn rabhasll occiu^ once more, and is applied 
there, in verse 10, to the an^ or glittering ornaments of 
the Maruts. Here Sayana translates it by lovely, and it 
was most likely intended to convey the idea of lively or 
brilliant splendour. See also ix. 96, i. 

Verse 1, note ^. Ketu, derived from an old root ki, 
in Sanskrit Ai, to perceive, means (»iginally that by which 
a thing is perceived or known, whether a sign, or a flag, or 
a herald. It then takes the more general sense of light 
and splendoiu*. In oiu* passage, herald seems to me the 
most appropriate rendering, though B. and R. prefer the 
sense of banner. The Maruts come before Indra, they 
announce the arrival of Indra, they are the first of his 
army. 
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Verae 1, note ^. The real difficulty of our verse lie^ in 
the two comparisons aidha-iva and yudhS-iva. Neither of 
them occurs again in the Rig-veda. B. and R. explain 
aidhfik as an instrumental of aidh, flaming, or flame, and 
derive it from the root idh, to kindle, with the preposition a. 
Professor Bollensen in his excellent article Zur Herstellung 
des Veda (Orient und Occident, vol. iii. p. 473) says: 
'The analysis of the text given in the Pada, viz. aidhl- 
iva and yudha-iva, is contrary to all sense. The common 
predicate is tavishani kartana, exercise your power, you 
roarers, i. e. blow as if you meant to kindle the fire on the 
altar, show your power as if you went to battle. We ought 
therefore to read aidh^ | va and yudh^ | va. Both are 
infinitives, aidh is nothing but the root idh + &, to kindle, 
to light.^ Now this is certainly a very ingenious explana- 
tion, but it rests on a supposition which I cannot consider 
as proved, viz. that in the Veda, as in Palii the comparative 
particle iva may be abbreviated to va. It must be admitted, 
I believe, that the two short syllables of iva are occasionally 
counted in the Veda as one, but yudhe-iva, though it 
might become yudh£ iva, would never in the Veda become 
yudheva. 

As yudha occurs firequently in the Veda, we may begin 
by admitting that the parallel form aidhS must be explained 
in analogy to yudhfi[. Now yudh is a verbal noun and 
means fighting. We have the accusative yudham, i. 53, 7; 
the genitive yudhdA, viii. 27, 17 ; the dative yudh^ i. 61, 13; 
the locative yudhi, i. 8, 3 ; the instrumental yudhSt, i. 53, 7, 
&c. ; loc. plur. yut-su, i. 91, 21. As long as yiidh retains 
the general predicative meaning of fighting, some of these 
cases may be called infinitives. But yiidh soon assumes 
not only the meaning of battle, battle-ground, but also of 
instrument of fighting, weapon. In another passage, 
x. 103, 2, yudhaA may be taken as a vocative plural, 
meaning fighters. Passages in which yudh means clearly 
weapon, are, for instance, 

V. 52, 6. & rukmaiA a yudh£ naraA rishvSA rishtih 
asrikshata. 

With your gold chains, with your weapon, you have 
stretched forth the uplifted spears. 
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^' 55} ^* pi^ somasya divaA ' a vridhanaA ^{(raA nih 
yudhK adhamat dJisy^n. 

The hero, growing, after drinking the Soma, blew away 
from the sky the enemies with his weapon. See also 
X. 103, 4. 

I therefore take yudh in our passage also in the sense of 
weapon or sword, and, in accordance with this, I assign 
to aidh the meaning of torch. Whether aidh comes from 
idh with the preposition &, which after all, would only give 
edh, or whether we have in the Sanskrit aidh the same 
peculiar strengthening which this very root shows in Greek 
and Latin*, would be difficult to decide. The torch of the 
Maruts is the lightning, the weapon the thunderbolt, and 
by both they manifest their strength. 

Wilson : ' We proclaim eagerly, Maruts, your ancient 
greatness, for (the sake of inducing) your prompt appear^ 
ance, as the indication of (the approach of) the showerer 
(of benefits). Loud-roaring and mighty Maruts, you exert 
your vigorous energies for the advance (to the sacrifice), 
as if it was to battle.' 

Langlois : ' Le g^n^ux (Agni) a donn^ le signal ; 
chantons Fhymne du matin en Fhonneur d'une race im- 
p^tueuse. O puissants et rapides Marouts, que la marche 
accroisse votre 6clat; que Pelan du combat augmente vos 
forces !' 

Verse 2, note ^. That lipa can be construed with the 
accusative is clear from many passages : 

iii. 35, 2. lipa imam ya^^ & vah&taA indram. 
Bring Indra to this sacrifice ! 
i. 25, 4. v&yaA n& vasatiA upa. 
As birds (fly) to their nests. 

Verse 2, note ^. Nitya, from ni -h tya, means originally 
what is inside, iwtermu, then what is one's own; and is 
opposed to nish/ya, from nis + tya, what is outside, strange, 
or hostile. Nitya has been well compared with ni^^ literally 



* Schleicher^ Compendium, $ 36, oT^w, edO^p, <i[0ov<ra; and § 49, aideSf 
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emgeboretij then, like nitya, one^s own. What is inside, or 
in a thing or place, is its own^ is peculiar to it, does not 
move or change, and hence the secondary meanings of 
nitya, one^s own, unchanging, eternal. Thus we find nitya 
used in the sense of internal or domestic : 

i. 73, 4. tarn tv& ndraA dame & nityam iddh&m agne 
saAanta kshitishu dhruvasu. 

Our men worshipped thee, O Agni, lighted within the 
house in safe places. 

This I believe to be a more appropriate rendering than 
if we take nitya in the sense of always, continuously lighted, 
or, as some propose, in the sense of eternal, everlasting. 

vii. I, 2. dakshayyaA yaA dame £sa nityaA. 

Agni who is to be pleased within the house, i.e. as belong- 
ing to the house, and, in that sense, who is to be pleased 
always. Cf. i. 140, 7; 141, 2; x. 12, a, and iii. 25, 5, 
where nityaA, however, may have been intended as an 
adjective belonging to the vocative sAno. 

Most frequently nitya occurs with sunii, i. 66, i; 185, 2; 
tanaya, iii. 15, 2 ; x. 39, 14 ; toka, ii. 2, 1 1 ; sipi, vii. 88, 6 ; 
pati, i. 71, I, and has always the meaning of one^s own, 
very much like the later Sanskrit ni^a, which never occurs 
in the Rig-veda, though it makes its appearance in the 
Atharvana. 

Nishtya, extraneuSy occurs three times in the Rig-veda : 

vi* 75, 19. yaA naA svaA ix^ai^Ji yaA ^a nish/yaA 
^ghamsati. 

Whoever wishes to hurt us, our own fiiend or a stranger 
from without. 

X. 133, 5. yaA naA indra abhi-dSsati sa-nabhiA jih *a 
nish/yaA. 

He who infests us, O Indra, whether a relative or a 
stranger. 

viii. I, 13. mS. bhuma nish/y&A-iva indra tvad ara»aA-iva. 

Let us not be like outsiders, O Indra, not like strangers 
to thee. 

Wilson: *Ever accepting the sweet (libation), as (they 
would) a son, they sport playfully at sacrifices, demolishing 
(all intruders).^ 

Langlois : ^ Acceptant la douce Ubation sans cesse renou- 
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vel^e, comme (un pere adopte) un nouveau-n^, ils Be livrent 
a leurs jeux au milieu des Bacrifices, terribles (pour leura 
ennemis)/ 

Verse 4, note \ ^vyata, a Vedic second aorist of vi (ajr), 
to stir up, to excite. From it pravayaTia, a goad, pra-vetar, 
a driver. The Greek ot-cr-Tpoq, gad-fly, has been referred 
to the same root. See Fick, Worterbuch, p. 170. 

Verse 4, note *• Adhra^an, from dhra^^r, a root which, 
by metathesis of aspiration, would assume the form of 
dra^A or dragh. In Greek, the final medial aspirate being 
hardened, reacts on the initial media, and changes it to t, 
as bfthu becomes nrriyy^y budh nrvQ, bandh ttcvA. This 
would give us r/oe^, the Greek root for running, Goth. 
thrag-jan. 

Verse 4, note ®. Harmya is used here as an adjective to 
bhuvana, and can only mean living in houses. It does not, 
however, occur again in the same sense, though it occurs 
several times as a substantive, meaning house. Its original 
meaning is fire-pit, then hearth, then house, a transition of 
meaning analogous to that of (Bdes. Most of the ancient 
nations begin their kitchen with a fire-pit. 'They dig a 
hole in the ground, take a piece of the animal's raw hide, 
and press it down with their hands close to the sides of the 
hole, which thus becomes a sort of pot or basin. This 
they fill with water, and they make a number of stones 
red-hot in a fire close by. The meat is put into the water, 
and the stones dropped in till the meat is boiled. Catlin 
describes the process as awkward and tedious, and says 
that since the Assinaboins had learnt from the Mandans 
to make pottery, and had been supphed with vessels by 
the traders, they had entirely done away the custom, 
"excepting at public festivals; where they seem, Uke all 
others of the human family, to take pleasure in cherishing 
and perpetuating their ancient customs *.''* This pit was 

* Tylor, Early History of Mankind, p. 362. 
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called harmya^ which is the Zend zairimya*, or'gharmfi, 
which is the Latin fomms. Thus we read : 

vii. ^6^ i6. te harmye-sthaA AsbsbJi n£ ^ubhrSA. 

The Maruts bright like boys standing by the hearth. 

From meaning fire-pit, or hearth, harmyfi afterwards 
takes the more general sense of house : 

vii. 55, 6. tesham sam hanmaA akshSni y&thfi idam 
harmyfim tdthfi. 

We shut their eyes as we shut this house, (possibly, 
this oven.) 

vii. 76, 2. pratiA:? a agHt ^hi harmy^bhyaA. 

The dawn comes near, over the house-tops. 

X. 46, 3. gk\&h a harmy^hu. 

Agni, bom in the houses. 

X. 73, 10. many6A iy&ya harmy^shu tasthau. 

He came from Manyu, he remained in the houses. 

In some of these passages harmya might be taken in 
the sense of householder ; but as harmyd in vii. 55, 6, has 
clearly the meaning of a building, it seems better not to 
assign to it unnecessarily any new significations. 

But there is one other meaning which harmyi has clearly 
assumed in the Veda, and that is pit, or the region of 
darkness, the abode of evil spirits^ lastly the abode of the 
departed. The transition of meaning is intelligible enough, 
the fiery oven becoming naturally the symbol of any other 
place of torment : 

^* 3^9 5* yuyutsantam tamasi harmy^ dha/i. 

When thou, Indra, hadst placed /Sushna, who was 
anxious to fight, in the darkness of the pit. 

In the next verse we find 

asiiry€ t&nasi, in the ghastly darkness. 

viii. 5, 23. yuvam k^vaya n&satyd api-ript&ya harmye 
S&8W9X utiA da^asyathaA. 

You, N&satyas, always grant your aid to Kanva when 
thrown into the pit. 



• Justi, Handbuoh, p. X19, zairimyanura, adj. in der Tiefe easend, Name 
eines Dadva oder, da er dem Hund gegeniiber genannt wird, eines ahri* 
maniochen Thieres, Spiegel (Av. Uben. vol. i. p. 190) vermathet des 
Hamsters. 
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This fiery pit into which Atri is thrown, and where he, 
too^ was saved by the A«vins, is likewise called gharma, 
i. 113, 7; 119, 6; viii. 73, 3 ; x. 80, 3. 

Lastly we find: 

X. 114, JO. yadit yamaA bhavati barmy e hitaA. 

When Yama is seated in his house, or in the nether 
world. 

The Pitars, too, the spirits of the departed, the Manes, 
are called gharma-sad, dwelling in the abode of Yama, 
X, 15, 9, and 10. 

Wilson : * Those, your coursers, which traverse the 
regions in their speed, proceed, self-guided : all worlds, all 
dwellings are alarmed, for marvellous is your coming : 
(such fear as is felt) when spears are thrust forth (in 
battle)/ 

Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vol, ii. p. 334 : ^ Die ihr die Luft 
erfiiUt mit eurer Kraft, hervorsturmt ihr selbst-*gelenkten 
Laufes/ 

Verse 5, note ^. Nad certainly means to sound, and the 
causative might be translated by ^ to make cry or shriek/ 
If we took p&rvata in the sense of cloud, we might trans- 
late, ' When you make the clouds roar ;' if we took parvata 
for mountain, we might, with Professor Wilson, render the 
passage by * When your brilliant coursers make the 
mountains echo/ But nad, Uke other roots which after- 
wards take the meaning of sounding, means originally to 
vibrate^ to shake; and if we compare analogous passages 
where nad occurs, we shall see that in our verse, too, the 
Vedic poet undoubtedly meant nad to be taken in that 
sense : 

viii. 20, 5. aAyut& Ait vaA £$rman & n£nadati parvat&saA 
vdnaspdtiA, bh{[miA ylimeshu re^te. 

At your racing even things that are immovable shake, the 
rocks, the lord of the forest; the earth trembles on your 
ways. (See i. 37, 7, note ^, page 62,) 

Verse 5, note *. See i. 37, 7, note ^, page 62. 

Verse 5, note '. Rathiyanti-iva does not occur again. 
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« 

S&yana explains it, like a woman who wishes for a chariot, 
or who rides in a chariot. I join it with 6shadhi, and take 
it in the sense of upam&n&d ft^are (P&n. iii. i, lo), i. e. to 
behave like or to be like a chariot, whether the comparison 
is meant to express simply the quickness of chariots or the 
whirling of their wheels. The Pada has rathiy&iti^ whereas 
the more regular form is that of the Sanhit&, rathiyanti. 
Cf. Pr&ti*&khya, 587. 

Verse 6, note ^. Su-A:etuna, the instrumental of su-A:etu, 
kindness, good-mindedness, favour. This word occurs in 
the instrumental only, and always refers to the kindness of 
the gods; not, like sumati, to the kindness of the worshipper 
also: 

i. 79, 9. & naA agne su-*etun& rayim vi^yu-poshasam, 
m&r^^k&m dhehi jfivase. 

Give us, O Agni^ through thy favour wealth which sup- 
ports our whole life, give us grace to live. 

i. 127, II. s&A naA n^dishMam dddmanaA & bhara igue 
dev^hiA sa-Aran&A su-ketunk mahaA r&yaA su-Aretun&. 

Thou, O Agni^ seen close to us, bring to us, in company 
with the gods, by thy favour, great riches, by thy favour ! 

i, 159, 5. asmabhyam dy&vaprithivi (iti) su-Aetun& rayim 
dhattam vasu-mantam «ata-gvinam. 

Give to us, O Dy&vaprithivi, by your fiivour, wealth, 
consisting of treasures and many flocks. 

V. 51, II. svasti dy&vaprithivi (iti) su-Aetun&. 

Give us, O Dylvfiprithivi, happiness through your favour ! 

V. 64, a. tS b&hav& su-/retuna pra yantam asmai artete. 

Stretch out your arms with kindness to this worshipper ! 

In one passage of the ninth Man^fala (ix. 65, 30) we 
meet with su-A:etunam, as an accusative, referring to Soma, 
the gracious, and this would pre-suppose a substantive 
iiretdna, which, however, does not exist. 

Verse 6, note ^ Sumati has, no doubt, in most passages 
in the Rig-veda, the meaning of favour, the favour of the 
gods. *Let us obtain your favour, let us be in your 
favour,' are familiar expressions of the Vedic poets. But 
there are also numerous passages where that meaning is 
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inapplicable^ and where^ as in our passage^ we must trans- 
late sumati by prayer or desire. 

In the following passages sumati is clearly used in its 
original sense of favour^ blessing^ or even ffft : 

i. 73, 6 (7). su-matam bhiksham&nfiA. 

Begging for thy favour. 

i. 171^ I. su-uktena bhikshe su-matun turlETsftm. 

With a hymn I beg for the favour of the quick Maruts. 

i. 114, 3. ssy&ma, te su-matim. 

May we obtain thy favour ! Cf. i. 114, 9. 

i. 114, 4. su-matim it vayam asya & vrimmahe. 

We choose his favour. Cf. iii. 33, 11. 

i. 117, 23. B&dk kavi (iti) su-matam & Arake vftnu 

I always desire your favour, O ye wise A^ins. 

^* 15^9 3* mahaA te vishno (iti) su-matim bha^&mahe. 

May we, O Vishnu, enjoy the favour of thee, the mighty ! 

Bhiksh, to beg, used above, is an old desiderative form 
of bha^, and means to wish to enjoy. 

iii. 4, 1, su-matim rasi v&vaA. 

Thou grantest the fevour of wealth, 

vii. 39, I. urdhv^ agniA su-matim vasvaA awet. 

The lighted fire went up for the favour of wealth. 
Cf. vii. 60, II ; ix. 97, 26, 

iii. 57, 6. vfiso (iti) rSsva su-matim vi^va-^anyam. 

Grant us, O Vasu, thy fevour, which is glorious among 
men ! 

vii. ICX5, 2. tvfim vishno (iti) su-matim vi«vi-^any&m — 
dftA. 

Mayest thou, Vishnu, give thy favour, which is glorious 
among men ! 

X. II, 7. yaA te agne su-matim m&rtah ikshat. 

The mortal who obtained thy favour, O Agni. 

ii. 34, 15. arvSAi sfi marutaA yK vaA uHh 6 (iti) su y&sr&t 
iva su-matiA ^^g&tu. 

Your help, O Maruts, which is to usward, your favour 
may it come near, like a cow ! 

viii. 22, 4. asmSn ikkha. su-matiA v&m ^ubhaA pati (iti) 
& dhenuA-iva dh&vatu. 

May your favour, O A^ns, hasten towards us, like a 
cow ! 

VOL. I. P 
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But this meaning is by no means the invariable meaning 
of sumati, and it will easily be seen that, in the following 
passages^ the word must be translated by prayer. Thus 
when Sarasvati is called (i. 3, 11) Ar^tanti 8u»ma1in£m, this 
can only mean she who knows of the prayers, as before 
she is called fodayitr? sunnt&n&m, she who excites songs 
of praise: 

i. 151, 7. ikkhs, giraA su^matim gantam asma-yi! (iti). 

Come towards the songs, towards the prayer, you who are 
longing for us. C£ x. 20, 10. 

iL 43, 3. tiishnfm SsinaA su-matnn Jtikiddhi naA. 

Sitting quiet, Usten, O £iakuni (bird), to our prayer I 

y. 1, 10. & bhandish^Aasya su-matim Aikiddhi. 

Take notice of the prayer of thy best praiser ! Cf. v. 33, i. 

vii. 18, 4. & naA indraA su-malim gantu ikkluL. 

May Indra come to our prayer I 

vii. 31, 10. prfi-Aetase pra su-matim krinudhvam. 

Make a prayer for the wise god ! 

ix. 96, a, su-matim yftti ikkhtu 

He (Soma) goes near to the prayer. 

X. 148, 3. rishiit&m vipraA su-matim kskiniA. 

Thou, the wise, desiring the prayer of the iZishis. 

viii. 2,2, 6. t& vAm adyi sumati-bhiA «ubhaA pad (iti) 
^vin& pr& stuvimahi. 

Let us praise to-day the glorious Amos with our prayers. 

ix. 74^ I. t&m imahe su-mati. 

We implore him with prayer. 

In our passage the verb pipartana, fill or fulfil, indicates 
m what sense sumati ought to be taken. Su-matim pipar- 
tana is no more than k£mam pipartana, fulfil our desire ! 
See vii. 62, 3. & naA kfimam piipurantu ; i. 158, 2. kftma- 
pr6ia-iva manasft. On sumna, see Aufrecht, in Kuhn's 
Zeitschrifl, vol. iv. p. 274. 

Verse 6, note ^. KriviA-dati has been a crux to ancient 
and modem interpreters. It is mentioned as a difficult 
word in the Nighan^, and all that Yfiska has to say is 
that it means possessed of cutting teeth; (Nir. vi. 30. 
krivirdati vikartanadanti.) Professor Roth, in his note to 
this passage, says that krivi can never have the meaning 
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of well^ which is ascribed to it in the Nighan/u iii. 23, but 
seems rather to mean an animal, perhaps the wild boar, 
Kciirpof, with metathesis of v and r. He translates our 
passage : ' Where your lightning with boar-teeth tears/ In 
his Dictionaiy, however, he only says, ' krivis, perhaps the 
name of an animal, and dant, tooth/ Sayana contents 
himself with explaining krivirdati by vikshepanajtladanti, 
having teeth that scatter about. 

My own translation is founded on the supposition that 
krivis, the first portion of krivirdati, has nqthing to do 
with krivi, but is a dialectic variety of kravis, raw flesh, 
the Greek irpca;, Latin caro, cruor. It means what is raw, 
bloody, or goiy. From it the adjective krCkra, horrible^ 
crueniua; (Curtius, Grundziige, p. 142; Kuhn, Zeitschrift, 
vol. ii p. 235.) A name of the goddess Diu:g& in later San- 
skrit is krilbradanti, and with a simQar conception the lightning, 
I believe, is here called krivirdati, with gory teeth. 

Verse 6, note ^. It should be observed that in r&iati the 
simile of the teeth of the lightning is carried on. For 
radati may be supposed to have had in the Veda, too, the 
original meaning of r&dere and rddere, to scratch, to gnaw. 
Rada and radana in the later Sanskrit mean tooth. It is 
curious, however, that there is no other passage in the Rig- 
veda where rad clearly means to bite. It means to cut, in 

i. 61, 12. g6h n& p^rva vi rada tira^H. 

Cut his joint through, as the joint of an ox. 

But in most passages where rad occurs in the Veda, it 
has the meaning of giving, and is in fact a different root, but 
hardly the same which we have in the Zend r&d, to give, 
and which Justi rightly identifies with the toot r&dh. 

This meaning is evident in the following piassages : 

vii. 79, 4. t£vat ushaA rSEdhaA asm^bhyam rftsva yfivat 
stotn-bhyaA fradaA grinAnS. 

Grant us, Ushas, so much wealth as thou hast given to 
the singers. 

1 116, 7. kakshivate aradatam puram-dhim. 

Tou gave wisdom to Kakshivat. 

i. 169, 8. ridsL marut-bhiA nurudhaA gd^igr&A. 

Give to the Maruts gifts, rich in cattle. 

P'2 
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vii. 62f 3. vl naA sah&ram ^urudhaA radantu. 

May they (the gods) give to us a thousand gifts. 

i. 117, II. vSjram vipraya — rddant&. 

Giving sustenance to the sage ! 

vi 6iy 6. r£da piishfi-iva nsh sanim. 

Give us, Sarasvati, wealth, like P&shan ! 

^* 93i 4* I'c^ ^^^ 0^) i^yim* 
Give us, O Indra, wealth ! 

vii. 3a, 18. rada-vaso (iti). 

Indra, thou who givest wealth I 

In many passages, however, this verb rad is connected 
with words meaning way or path, and it then becomes a 
question whether it simply means to grant a way, or to cut 
a way open for some one. In Zend, too, the same idiom 
occurs, and Professor Justi explains it by ' prepaiie a way.' 
I subjoin the principal passages : 

vi. 30, 3. y&t fibhyaA fradaA g&tum indra. 

That thou hast cut a way for them (the rivers). 

iv. 19, 2. pr£ vartanSA aradaA vi^fi-dhenfiA. 

Thou (Indra) hast cut open the paths for all the cows, 

vii. 47, 4. ySbhyaA indraA luradat g&tum. 

The rivers for which Indra cut a* way. 

X. 75, 2* pra te aradat v&'unaA yfitave pathaA. 

Vanina cut the paths for thee to go. 

vii. 87, 1. r^Uiat path&A varunaA s{[ry&ya. 

Varuna cut paths for Sihya. 

V. 80, 3. path^ rlulanti suvitSya devf. 

She, the dawn, cutting open the paths for wealth. 

vii. 60, 4. y&smai adityaA ddhvanaA radanti. 

For whom the Adityas cut roads. 

ii. 30, 2. pathaA rddantiA — dhunayaA yanti artham. 

Cutting their paths, the rivers go to their goal. 

This last verse seems to show that the cutting open of 
a road is really the idea expressed by rad in all these 
passages. And thus we find the rivers themselves saying 
that Indra cut them out or deUvered them : 

iii. 33, 6. mdraA asm&i aradat v^^^ra-bfihuA. Cf. x. 89, 7. 

Verse 6, note ^. Rinfiti, like the preceding expressions 
krivirdati and r&dati, is not chosen at random, for though 
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it has the general meaning of crushing or destroying, it is 
used by the Vedic poets with special reference to the 
chewing or crunching by means of the teeth. For 
instance^ 

i. 148, 4. pur{[m dasm&A ni rinftti ^ambhaiA. 

Agni crunches many things with bis jaws. 

i. 127, 4. sthira Ait dnna ni rin&ti 6^sa. 

Even tough morsels he (Agni) crunches fiercely. 

In a more general sense we find it used^ 

v. 41^ 10. gokih-kesEih ni rin&ti v&aL 

Agni with flaming hair swallows or destroys the forests. 

iv. 19, 3. £him yafftenti vi rin&h. 

Thou destroyedst Ahi with the thunderbolt. 

X. 120, 1, sady^ ^ajrnHnaA ni rin&ti «&trun. 

As soon as bom he destroys his enemies. 

Verse 6, note ^. Sudhit4-iva barhand. I think the expla- 
nation of this phrase given by S&yana may be retained. 
He explains sudhitft by suhitd, i. e. sushMu prerit&, well 
thrown^ well levelled, and barha7i& by hatis, tats&dhana hetir 
v&, a blow or its instrument, a weapon. Professor Roth 
takes barhani as an instrumental, used abverbially, in the 
sense of powerfully, but he does not explain in what sense 
sudhita-iva ought then to be taken. We cannot well refer 
it to didyut, lightning, on account of the iva, which requires 
something that can form a simile of the lightning. Nor is 
su-dhit& ever used as a substantive so «s to take the place 
of sv^dhitiva. Sii-dhita has apparently many meanings, but 
they all centre in one common conception. Su-dhita means 
well placed, of a thing which is at rest, well arranged, well 
ordered, secure ; or it means well sent, well thrown, of a 
thing which has been in motion. Applied to human beings, 
it means well disposed or kind. 

iii. 23, I. niA-mathita^ sd-dhitaA & sadha-sthe. 

Agni produced by rubbing, and well placed in his 
abode. 

vii. 42, 4. su-pritaA agniA su-<lhitaA dame a. 

Agni, who is cherished and well placed in the house. 

iii. 29, 2. BT&nyoh ni-hita/i ^Jita-vedaA garbhaA-iva su- 
dhitaA garbhimshu. 
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Agni placed in the two fire-sticks^ well placed like an 
embryo in the mothers. Cf. x. %j, i6. 

viii. 60, 4. abhi prfiy&msi 8u-dhit4 & vaso (iti) gahi. 

Come, O Vasu, to these well-placed offerings. Cf. i. 135, 
4; vi. 15; 15; X. 53, 2. 

X. yo, 8. su-dhit& havfmshi. 

The weU-placed offerings. 

iv. 2, 10 (adhvarfim). vii. 7, 3 (barhiA). 

As appUed to &pxs, life, sudhita may be translated by 
well established, safe : 

ii. 27, 10. a^ySma fiyumshi STi-dhit&ni p{[rv&. 

May we obtain the happy long lives of our forefathers. 

iv. 50, 8. s^ it ksheti su-dhitaA 6kasi sv^. 

That man dwells secure in his own house. 

Applied to a missile weapon, sudhita may mean well 
placed, as it were, well shouldered, well held, before it is 
thrown ; or well levelled, well aimed, wheif it is thrown : 

i. 167, 3. -mimydksha yeshu sii-dhitH — rish/ih. 

To whom the well held spear sticks fast 

vi 33, 3. tvam tSn indra ubhayan amitr&n dfisft vritrfini 
Sryk ks. s^am, yidhih v&ia-iva su-dhitebhi^ fitkaiA. 

Thou, Indra, O hero, strikest both enemies, the barbarous 
and the Aryan fiends, like forests with well-aimed weapons. 

Applied to a poem, sudhita means well arranged or 
perfect : 

i. 140, II. idam ague su-dhitam duA-dhitfit £dhi priyat 
um (iti) Ait m&imanaA preyaA astu te. 

May this perfect prayer be more agreeable to thee than 
an imperfect one, though thou likest it. 

vii. 32, 13. mantram akharvam su-dhitam. 

A poem, not mean, well contrived. 

As applied to men, sudhita means very much the same 
as hita, well disposed, kind : 

iv. 6, 7* fidha mitrdA na su-dhitaA pavakaA agniA didaya 
mSnushishu vikshu. 

Then, like a kind friend, Agni shone among the children 
of man. 

V. 3y 2. mitrdm su-dhitam. 

vi. 15, 2. mitr&m ni yam su-dhitam. 

viii. 23, 8, mitram n& ff&ae su-dhitam rita-vani. 
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X. 115, 7. mitr^saA na ye su-dhitaA. 

At last su-dhita, without reference to human beings^ 
takes the general sense of kind, good : 

iii. II, 8. pari vifvani su-dhit4 agneA asy&ma manma-bhiA. 

May we obtain through our prayers all the goods of 
Agni. 

Here, however, pr&yamsi may have to be supplied, and 
in that case this passage, too, should be classed with those 
mentioned above, viii. 60, 4, &c. 

If then we consider that sudhita, as applied to weapons, 
means well held or well aimed, we can hardly doubt that 
barh&»& is here, as S&yana says, some kind of weapon, I 
should derive it from barhayati, to crush, which we have, 
for instance, 

L 133, 5. pitfanga-bhrish/im ambhrinam pi^aAim indra 
sam mrina, s&rvam rakshah ni barhaya» 

Pound together the fearful PigdJA with his fiery weapons, 
strike down every Rakshas. 

ii. 23, 8. brihaspate deva-nidaA ni barhaya. 

Brihaspati strike down the scofiers of the gods« Cf. vi. 

6if 3- 

Barhan& would therefore mean a weapon intended to 
crush an enemy, a block of stone, it may be, or some other 
missile, and in that sense barhanA occurs at least once 
more: 

viii* 63, 7. jit pi!nAa-^anyay& vi^fi indre gh6sh4A fisri- 
kshata, &strinkt barha^i^ vipa/i. 

When shouts have been sent up to Indra by the people 
of the five clans, then the weapon scattered the enemies ; 
or, then he scattered the enemies with his weapon. 

In other passages Professor Roth is no doubt right when 
he assigns to barhand an adverbial meaning, but I do not 
think that this meaning would be appropriate in our verse. 

Verse 7, note ^. A14tri»asaA, a word which occurs but 
once more, and which had evidently become uninteUigible 
even at the time of Y&ska. He (Nir. vi. 2) explains it by 
alam&tardano meghaA, the cloud which opens easily. This, 
at least, is the translation given by Professor Roth, though 
not without hesitation. Alam&tardanaA, as a compound, is 
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explained by the commeatator as &tardanapaiy&ptaA^ alam 
^tardayitum udakam^ i. e. capable of letting off the water. 
But Devara^raya^an explains it differently. He says: 
alam . pary&ptam atardanam himsa yasya^ bahiidakatvit 
«abalo megho vi^eshyate^ i. e. whose injuring is great ; the 
dark cloud is so called because it contains much water. 
Sslyana^ too^ attempts several explanations. In iii. 30, 10, 
he seems to derive it from trih^ to kill, not^ like Tfiska, 
from trid^ and he explains its meaning as the cloud which 
is exceedingly hurt by reason of its holding so much water. 
In our passage he explains it either as anatrina, free firom 
injury, or good hurters of enemies, or good givers of 
rewards. 

From all this I am a&aid we gain nothing. Let us now 
see what modem commentators have proposed in order to 
discover an appropriate meaning in this word. Professor 
Roth suggests that the word may be derived from rfi, to 
give, and th/s suffix trina, and the negative particle, thus 
meaning, one who does not give or yield anything. But, 
if so, how is this adjective applicable to the Maruts, who in 
this very verse are praised for their generosity ? Langlois in 
our passage translates, 'heureux de nos louanges;' in iii. 30,10, 
* qm laissait fletrir les plantes.^ Wilson in our passage trans- 
lates, * devoid of malevolence ;* but in iii. 30, 10, * heavy .^ 

I do not pretend to solve all these difficulties, but I may 
say this in defence of my own explanation that it fulfils the 
condition of being applicable both to the Maruts and to 
the demon Bala. The suffix trina is certainly irregular, 
and I should much prefer to write al&trina, for in that case 
we might derive l&trin fix)m latra, and to this latra, i.e. 
r&tra, I should ascribe the sense of barking. The root rai 
or rk means to bark, and has been connected by Professor 
Aufrecht with Latin rire, inrire^ and possibly tnritare*^ 
thus showing a transition of meaning from barking, to 
provoking or attacking. The same root r& explains also 
the Latin IdtrarCy to bark, allatrare, to assail ; and, what- 
ever ancient etymologists may say to the contrary, the 
Latin kUro, an assailer. The old derivation 'latrones eos 

* Kuhn, Zeitschriit, vol. ix. p. 333. 
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antiqiii dicebant, qui conducti militabant, airo r?; Xar/oe/a^/ 
seems to me one of those etymologies in which the scholars 
of Rome^ who had learnt a Uttle Greek, delighted as much 
as scholars who know a little Sanskrit delight in finding 
some plausible derivation for any Greek or Latin word in 
Sanskrit. I know that Curtius (Grundziige, p. 326) and 
Corssen (Kritische Nachtriige, p. 239) take a different view ; 
but a foreign word, derived from Xarpov, pay, hire, would 
never have proved so fertile as latro has been in Latin. 

If then we could writa al&trinSsaA, we should have an 
appropriate epithet of the Maruts, in the sense of not 
assailing or not reviling, in fact^ free from malevolence, as 
Wilson translated the word, or rather S&yanaL^s explanation 
of it, dtardanarahita. What gives me some confidence in 
this explanation is this, that it is equally appUcable to the 
other passage where al&trina occurs, iii. 30, 10 : 

diktrin&h vaUiA*indra vra^aA g6h purst h&ntoh bhayam^naA 



vi £ra« 



Without barking did Vala, the keeper of the cow, full of 
fear, open, before thou stnickest him. 

If it should be objected that vra^rfi means always stable, 
and is not used again in the sense of keeper, one might 
reply that vra^aA, in the nom. sing., occurs in this one 
single passage only, and that bhayamanaA, fearing, clearly 
impUes a personification. Otherwise, one might translate : 
*Vala was quiet, O Indra, and the stable of the cow came 
open, full of fear, before 'thou struckest.^ The meaning of 
al&tn^ would remain the same, the not-barking being here 
used as a sign that Indra^s enemy was cowed, and no longer 
inclined' to revile or defy the power of Indra. Hom. hymn, 
in Merc. 145, ovSe Kwe^ XeXaKovro, 

Verse 7, note ^ See i. 38, 15, note \ page 78. 

Verse 8, note *. Abhi-hruti seems to have the meaning 
of assault, injury, insult It occurs but once, but ablu- 
hrut, a feminine substantive with the same meaning, occurs 
several times. The verb hru, which is not mentioned in 
the Dhatupa/Aa, but has been identified with hvar, occurs 
in our hymn, verse 13: 
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i. 128, 5. BaA naA trfisate duA-it£t abhi-hrutaA s&mB&t 
agh£t abhi-hnitaA. 

He protects us from evil, from assaults, from evil speak- 
ing, from assaults. 

X. 63, II. trSyadhvam naA duA-^v&y&A ablii*hrutaA. 

Protect us from mischievous injury ! 

i. 189^ 6. abhi-hrutAm &ai hi deva vishpd/. 

For thou, god, art the deliverer from all assaults. Vishpa/, 
deliverer, from vi and spa^, to bind. 

Yi-hruta^ which occurs twice, .means evidently what has 
been injured or spoiled : 

viii. 1, 12. ishkartd vi-hrutam punar (iti). 

He who set's right what has been injured. Cf. viii. 20, 26. 

Avi-hruta again clearly means uninjured, intact, entire : 

V. 66, 2. iA hi kshatr^ dvi-hrutam — £[«&te. 

For they both have obtained uninjured power. 

X. 170, 1. fiyuA d&lhat ya^i-patau livi-hrutam. 

Giving uninjured life to the lord of the sacrifice. 

Verse 9, note ^. Tavish& certainly means strength, and 
that it is used in the plural in the sense of acts of strength, 
we can see from the first verse of our hymn and other 
passages. But when we read that tavish&ii are placed on 
the chariots of the Maruts, just as before bhadrK, good 
things, food, &c., are mentioned, it is clear that so abstract 
a meaning as strength or powers would not be applicable 
here. We might take it in the modem sense of forces, 
i.e. your armies, your companions are on your chariots, 
striving with each other ; but as the word is a neuter, 
weapons, as the means of strength, seemed a preferable 
rendering. 

Verse 9, note ^. The rendering of this passage must 
depend on the question whether the khftdis, whatever they 
are, can be carried on the shoulders or not. We saw before 
(p. 102) that khftdis were used both as ornaments and as 
weapons, and that, when used as weapons, they were most 
likely rings or quoits with sharp edges. There is at least 
one other passage where these kh&dis are said to be worn 
on the shoulders : 
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vii f^6, 13. ^nseshu & marutaA kh&dayaA vaA vdkshaA-su 
rukm&A npBrSisnykn&h, 

On your shoulders are the quoits, on your chests the 
golden chains are fastened. 

In other places the kh&(Us are said to be in the hands, 
hasteshu, but this would only show that they are there 
when actually used for fighting. Thus we read : 

i. 1 68, 3. & eshdm &9»seshu rambhini-iva rarabhe, haste- 
shu khadiA Ara kriti^ Ara sam dadhe. 

To their shoulders (the spear) clings like a creeper, in 
their hands the quoit is held and the dagger. 

In v. 58, 2, the Maruts are called khadi-hasta, holding 
the quoits in their hands. There is one passage which 
was mentioned before (p. 94), where the kh&dis are said to 
be on the feet of the Maruts, and on the strength of this 
passage Professor Roth proposes to alter pri-patheshu to 
pra-padeshu, and to translate, 'The khftdis are on your 
forefeet/ I do not think this emendation necessary. 
Though we do not know the exact shape and character 
of the kh&di, we know that it was a weapon, most Ukely a 
ring, occasionaUy used for ornament, and carried .along 
either on the feet or on the shoulders, but in actual battle 
held in the hand. The weapon which Vishnu holds in one 
of his right hands, the so-cidled Aakra, may be the modem 
representation of the ancient kh4di. What, however, is 
quite certain is this, that kh&di in the Veda never means 
food, as Siyana optionally interprets it. This interpretation 
is accepted by Wilson, who translates, * At your resting- 
places on the road refreshments (are ready)/ Nay, he 
goes on in a note to use this passage as a proof of the 
advanced civilisation of India at the time of the Vedic 
ifishis. ' The expression,' he says, ' is worthy of note, as 
indicating the existence of accommodations for the use of 
travellers : the Prapatha is the choltri of the south of India, 
the BBiii of the Mohammedans, a place by the road-side 
where the travellers may find shelter and provisions/ 

Verse 9, note \ This last passage shows that the poet 
is really representing to himself the Maruts as on their 
journey, and he therefore adds, 'your axle turns the two 
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(iv. 30, i) wheels together/ which probably means no more 
than, ' your chariot is going smoothly or quickly/ Though 
the expression seems to us hardly correct, yet one can well 
imagine how the axle was supposed to turn the wheels as 
the horses were drawing the a^e, and the axle acted on the 
wheels. Anyhow, no other translation seems possible. 
Samay4 in the Veda means together, at once, and is the 
Greek ofi^y generally ojjlov or o/jlH^, the Latin simul. Cf. i. 
5^7 6; 73, 6; 113, 10; 163, 3; vii. 66, 15; ix. 75, 4; 85, 

5 ; 97, 5^. 

Vrit means to turn, and is frequently used with reference 

to the wheels : 

viii. 46, a3. da*a sjkv&h — nemim ni vavrituA, 

llie ten black horses turn the felly or the wheel. 

iv. 30, 2. satrS te &a\i krish/ayaA vi^aA kakr£[-iva 
vav?ituA. 

All men turn always round thee, like wheels. 

That the Atmanepada of vrit may be used in an active 
sense we see from 

i. 191, 15. Utah vishdm pra vavrite. 

I turn the poison out from here. 

All the words used in this sentence are very old words, 
and we can with few exceptions turn them into Greek or 
Latin. In Latin we should have awis vos{ter) circos simul 
divertii. In Greek a^wv v{fjLWv) kvkXoo ofx^ .... 

Verse 10, note \ See i. 64, 4, note S page 94- I ought 
to have mentioned there that in the A^valayana /Srauta- 
sutras ix. 4, rukma occurs as the fee to be given to the 
Hotar, and is explained by &bharanavi«esho vrittakfiraA, 
a round ornament. 

Verse 10, note ^. See i. 166, i, note ^, page 200. 

Verse 10, note ^. On ^ta in the sense of fallow deer, or, 
it may be, antelope, see i. 165, 5, note *, page 185. 

Eta originally means variegated, and thus becomes a 
name of any speckled deer, it being difScult to say what 
c^;act species is meant. Sayana in our passage explains 
eulA by ^uklavar7»a malaA, many-coloured wreaths or chains, 
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which may be right. Yet the su^estion of Professor 
Roth that 6tAh, deer, stands here for the skins of 
fallow deer^ is certainly more poetical, and quite in 
accordance with the Vedic idiom, which uses, for instance, 
go, cow, not only in the sense of milk, — that is done even 
in more homely English, — but also for leather, and thong. 
It is likewise in accordance with what we know of the 
earliest dress of the Vedic Indians, that deer*skins should 
here be mentioned. We learn from Axvalayana's Grihya- 
siitras, of which we now possess an excellent edition by 
Professor Stenzler, and a reprint of the text and com- 
mentary by llfima Nar&yaTia YidyHratna, in the fiibliotheca 
Indica, that a boy when he was brought to his tutor, i. e. 
from the eighth to possibly the twenty-fourth year, had to 
be well combed, and attired in a new dress. A Br&hmana 
should wear the skin of an antelope (ameya), the Kshatriya 
the skin of a deer (raurava), the Vai^ya the skin of a goat 
(d|$fa). If they wore dresses, that of the Br&hmana should 
be dark red (k&sh&ya), that of the Kshatriya bright red 
(m&n^sh^^), that of the Vai^a yellow (hfiridra). The 
girdle of the Brahmana should be of Mun^a grass, that 
of the Kshatriya a bow-string, that of the Vai^a made of 
sheep^s wool. The same regulations occur in other Sutras, 
as, for instance, the Dharma-siitras of the Apastambtyas 
and Gautamas, though there are certain characteristic 
differences in each, which may be due either to local or 
to chronological causes. Thus according to the Apa- 
stambiya-siitras, which have just been published by Pro- 
fessor BUhler, the Br&hmana may wear the skin of the 
harina deer, or that of the antelope (aineyam), but the latter 
must be from the black antelope (krishnam), and, a proviso 
is added, that if a man wears the black antelope skin, he 
must never spread it out to sit or sleep on it. As materials 
for the dress, Apastamba allows «ana, hemp*, or kshum&, 



* Saauk is an old Ai^an word, though its meanings differ. Hesychius and 
Euatathius mention jedrra as being Bynonymons with tfAoBo; reed. Pollux 
gives two forms, «Srra and idwa, (Pollux z. i66. wrw^S^a 6i iari t//iaBo$ ^ ^^ 
TOM duarioiM 1^ not K&fwf tnXxMtiv, yii. 176. K&yrmi tik rd \k imfiLfiam v\fy/ia.) 
This is important^ because the same difierenoe of spelling ooonrs also in 
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flax, and he adds that woollen dresses are allowed to all 
castes^ as well as the kambala (masc), which seems to be 
any cloth made of vegetable substances (darbh&dinirmitam 
Airam kambalam). He then adds a curious remark, which 
would seem to show that the Brahmanas preferred skins, 
and the Kshatriyas clothes, for he says that those who wish 
well to the Brahmanas should wear ajina, skins, and those 
who wish well to the Kshatriyas should wear vastra, clothes^ 
and those who wish well to both should wear both, but, in 
that case, the skin should always form the outer garment 
The Dharma-sutras of the Gautamas, which were published 
in India, prescribe likewise for the Br&hmana the black 
antelope skin, and allow clothes of hemp or linen {s&nsr 
kshaumaAiira) as well as kutapas (woollen cloth) for all. 
What is new among the Gautamas is, that they add the 
k&rp&sa, the cotton dress, which is important as showing 



leAvyaSit and Kiv<i$ot or le&wafiot, a model, a lay figure, which Lobeck derives 
from idarym. In Old Norse we have hanp-r, in A. S. hcen^, hemp, Old High 
Germ, hanaf. 

The occurrence of the word «ana is of importance as showing at how early a 
time the Aryans of India were acquainted with the uses and the name of 
hemp. Our word hemp, the A. S. hcenq>, the Old Norse hanp^, are all bor- 
rowed from Latin catmabit, which, like other borrowed words, has undergone 
the regular changes required by Grimm's law in Low German, and also in 
High Grerman, hanaf. The Slavonic nations seem to have borrowed their 
word for hemp (Lith. hanape) from the Goths, the Celtic nations (Ir. canaib) 
from the Bomans ; ^cf. Kuhn, Beitriige, vol. ii. p. 383.) The Latin cannabis 
is borrowed from Greek, and the Greeks, to judge from the account of 
Herodotus, most likely adopted the word frt>m the Aryan Thracians and 
Scythians ; (Her. iv. 74 ; Pictet, Les Aiyens, vol. i. p. 314.) "K&ypofiu being 
a foreign word, it would be useless to attempt an explanation of the final 
element hU, which is added to sana, the Sanskrit word for hemp. It may be 
visa, fibre, or it may be anything else. Certain it is that the main element in 
the name of hemp was the same among the settlers in Northern India, and 
among the Thracians and Scythians through whom the Greeks first became 
acquainted with hemp. 

The history of the word ledyyafiu must be kept distinct from that of the 
Greek xinfa or «^b«, reed. Both spellings occur, for Pollux, x. 166, writes 
VToy^Ln 9i kari ^ia$o$ 1) Ir roif dMsrlmt 4^p ttai iddyay mKoifffiy, but vii. 176, 
K^yyai 8) ri U Mv^aar wKiy/ia, This word M6wya may be the same as the 
Sanskrit sana, only with this difierence, that it was retained as common 
property by Greeks and Indians before they separated, and was applied 
differently in later times by the one- and the other. 
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an early knowledge of this manufacture. The karpfisa dress 
occurs once more as a present to be given to the Potar 
priest (A^. iSrauta-sutras ix. 4), and evidently considered as 
a valuable present, taking precedence of the kshaumi or 
linen dress. It is provided that the cotton dress should 
not be dyed^ for this, I suppose^ is the meaning of avikrita. 
Immediately after, however, it is said^ that some authorities 
say the dress should be dyed red (k&sh&yam apy eke), the 
very expression which occurred in Apastamba, and that, in 
that case, the red for the Brahmana^s dress should be taken 
from the bark of trees (v&rksha). Manu, who here, as 
elsewhere, simply paraphrases the ancient Siitras, says, 
ii. 41 : 

karshnarauravavastani keamkni brahmaAr&rinaA 
vasirann ftnupiirvyena ^^akshaum&vikani Aa. 

' Let Brahma^arins wear (as outer garments) the skins 
of the black antelope, the deer, the goat, (as under gar- 
ments) dresses of hemp, flax, and sheep's wool, in the order 
of the three castes/ 

The Sanskrit name for a dressed skin is a^na^ a word 
which does not occur in the Rig-veda, but which, if Bopp 
is right in deriving it from a^d, goat, as atyU from ai^, 
would have meant originally, not skin in general^ but a goat- 
skin. The skins of the eta, here ascribed to the Maruts, 
would be identical with the aineya, which A^al&yana 
ascribes to the Brihmana, not, as we should expect, to 
the Kshatriya, if, as has been supposed, aineya is derived 
from ena, which is a secondary form, particularly in the 
feminine eni, of eta. There is, however, another word, 
eda, a kind of sheep, which, but for Festtis, might be 
hoedus, and by its side ena, a kind of antelope. These 
two forms pre-suppose an earlier ema, and point therefore 
in a different direction. 

Verse 10, note ^ I translate kshurd by sharp edges, but 
it might have been translated literally by razors, for, strange 
as it may sound, razors were known, not only during the 
Vedic period, but even previous to the Aryan separation. 
The Sanskrit kshurd is the Greek ^upos or ^upov. In the 
Veda we have clear allusions to shaving : 
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X. 142, 4. yadS te vStaA anu-viti sokih, vdpt&-iva «m&ru 
vapasi pra bhiima. 

When the wind blows after thy blast, then thou shavest 
the earth as a barber shaves the beard. Cf. i. 6^^ 4. 

If, as B» and R. suggest, vaptar, barber, is connected 
with the more modem name for barber in Sanskrit, viz. 
nfipita, we should have to admit a root svap, in the sense 
of tearing or pulling, vellere, from which we might derive 
the Vedic svapfl (vii. 56, 3), beak. Corresponding to this 
we find in Old High German snabtUy beak, {schnepfe^ snipe,) 
and in Old Norse nef. The Anglo-Saxon neb means mouth 
and nose, while in modem English neb or nib is used for 
the bill or beak of a bird *. Another derivation of nfipita, 
proposed by Professor Weber (Kuhn's Beitrage, vol. i. 
p. 505), who takes nfipita as a dialectic form of sn&pitar, 
balneatoTy or lavator, might be admitted if it could be 
proved that in India also the barber was at the same time 
a balneator. 

Verse 11, note ^. Vi-bhAtayaA is properly a substantive, 
meaning power, but, Uke other substantives t, and par- 
ticularly substantives with prepositions, it can be used as 
an adjective, and is, in fact, more frequently used as an 
adjective than as a substantive. It is a substantive, 

i. 8, 9. ey& hi te vi-bhtitayaA litayaA indra mS-vate sady&A 
kit s&nti dfi^she. 

For indeed thy powers, O Indra, are at once shelters for 
a sacrificer, like me. 

But it is an adjective, 

i« 3^9 5' vi-bh6tiA astu sunnta. 

May the prayer be powerful 

vi. 17, 4. maham dnunam tavdsam vi-bhiitim matsarJfsaA 
^arhrishanta pra-s&ham. 



* Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, vol. iii. pp. 400, 409. There ia not yet 
sufficient evidence to show that Sanskrit sy, German tn, and Sanskrit n are 
interchangeable, but there is at least one case that may be analogous. San- 
skrit 8va8^, to embrace, to twist round a penon, German slango, Schlange, 
snake, and Sanskrit nAga, snake. Grimm, Deutsche Ghtonmatik, toL iii. 

p. 3^4. 
t See Benfey, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. ii. p. 116. 
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The sweet draughts of Soma delighted the great, the 
perfect, the strong^ the powerful, the unyielding Indra. 
Cf. viii. 49, 6 ; 50, 6. 

VibhvSA, with the Svarita on the last syllable, has to be 
pronounced vibhuaA. In iii. 6, 9, we find vi-bhfivaA. 

Verse 11, note *. See i. 87, i, note \ page 144. 

Verse 11, note '. See i. 6, 5, note \ page 29- 

Verse 12, note ^. Mahi-tvanam, greatness, is formed by 
the suffix tvan&y which Professor Aufrecht has identified 
with the Greek aruv»i {avtfop); see Kuhn^s Zeitschrift, vol. i. 
p. 482. The origin of this suffix has been explained by 
Professor Benfey, ibid. vol. vii. p. lao, who traces it back to 
the suffix tvan, for instance, i-tvan, goer, in pr&taA-itv& = 
pr&taA^yfiv&. 

Verse 12, notes * and *. Vratd is one of those words which, 
though we may perceive their one central idea, and their 
ori^nal purport, we have to translate by various terms in 
order to make them intelligible in every passage where they 
occur. Vrata, I believe, meant originally what is enclosed, 
protected, set apart, the Greek vo/jlo^ : 

V. 46, 7. y&h pfirthiv&saA ya/i apSm £pi vrate i&h naA 
devtA su-hav&A ^ma ya^ArAata. 

O ye gracious goddesses, who are on the earth or in the 
realm of the waters, grant us your protection ! 

Here vrat& is used like vri^rana, see i. 165, 15, note ^ 
page 195. 

x. 1 14, 2. t&s&m ni AikyuA kavfiyaA ni-dfinam p&eshu j&h 
guhyeshu vrat^shu. 

The poets discovered their (the Nirritis') origin, who are 
in the far hidden chambers. 

i. 163, 3. 6si iiitih guhyena vrat^na. 

Thou art Trita within the hidden place, or with the 
secret work. 

Secondly, vrata means what is fenced off, what is deter- 
mined, what is settled, and hence, like dharman, law, 
ordinance. In this sense vrata occurs very firequently : 

i- ^5> !• y^t Ait hi te vi^aA yath& prfi deva varuna vratdm, 
minimfisi dyavi-dyavi. 

VOL. I. Q 
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Whatever law of thine we break, O Varuna, day by day, 
men as we are. 

ii. 8, 3. yasya vrat&m nfi miyate. 

Whose law is not broken. 

iii. 32, 8. indrasya karma su-krit^ puri&ii vratfini dew&h 
n& minanti vi^ve. 

The deeds of Indra are well done and many, all the gods 
do not break his laws, or do not injure his ordinances. 

ii. 249 12. vi^vam saty&m maghay&n& yuv6A it SpaA kani 
pr& minanti vratam v&m. 

All that is yours, O powerful gods, is true; even the 
waters do not break your law. 

ii. 38, 7. nSkih asya tSni vratS devasya savituA minanti. 

No one breaks these laws of this god Savitar. Cf. ii. 

38.9- 

i. 929 12. &ninati daivydni vratabi. 

Not injuring the divine ordinances. Cf. i. 124, 2. 

X. 12, 5. k&t asya it\ vratam Arakrima. 

Which of his laws have we overstepped ? 

viii. 25, 16. tasya vrat£ni inn vah Ararfimasi. 

His ordinances we follow. 

X. 33, 9. ni devfin&m ati vrat&n ^ta-&tma ^ana ^vati. 

No one lives beyond the statute of the gods, even if he 
had a hundred lives. 

vii. 5, 4. t&va tri-dhStu prithivi uta dyauA vai^&nara 
vratam agne sa^anta. 

The earth and the sky followed thy threefold law, O 
Agni Vai«v&nara. 

vii. 87, 7. yaA mril&ykH Aakrushe kit SgsA vay&n sy&ma 
Y&nxne &ifig&A, dnu vratfini dditeA ridhantaA. 

Let us be sinless before Varu9»a, who is gracious even to 
him who has committed sin, let us perform the laws of 
Aditi! 

ii. 28, .8. namaA purS te varuna uta nun&m uta aparam 
tuvi-^&ta bravcima, tv^ hi kam pdrvate na ^ritfini &pra- 
Ayut&ni duA-dabha vrat£ni. 

Formerly, and now, and also in future let us give praise 
to thee, O Varuna ; for in thee, O unconquerable, all laws 
are grounded, immovable as on a rock. 

A very fire^uent expression is iau vratllm, according to 
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the command of a god, ii. 38, 3 ; 6 ; viii. 40, 8 5 or simply 
inn vratdm^ according to law and order : 

i. 136^ 5. tarn aryamS abhi rakshati ri^ru-yantam anu 
vratam. 

Aryaman protects him who acts uprightly according to law. 

Cf. iii. 61, i; iv. 13, a; V. 69, i. 

The laws or ordinances or institutions of the gods are 
sometimes taken for the sacrifices which are supposed to 
be enjoined by the gods, and the performance of which is, 
in a certain sense, the performance of the divine will. 

^- 93 > ^* 7^ agtiish6m& hayish& saparySt devadriH 
m&nasa yih ghrit^na, tasya vratlim rakshatam p&tam am- 
hasaA. 

He who worships Agni and Soma with oblations, with a 
godly mind, or with an offerings protect his sacrifice, shield 
him from evil ! 

i. 31, 2. tv^m agne prathamaA fingiraA-tamaA kaviA 
devanam pari bhushasi vrat&n. 

Agni, the first and wisest of poets, thou performest the 
sacrifice of the gods. 

iii. 3, 9. tfisya vratSni bhuri-poshinaA vayam upa bh\i^ 
shema dame & suvrikti-bhiA. 

Let us, who possess much wealth, perform with prayers 
the sacrifices of Agni within our house. 

In another acceptation the vratas of the gods are what 
they perform and establish themselves^ their own deeds : 

iii. 6y 5. vratat te agne mahat&A mahani t£va krdtva 
r6dasi (iti) Si tatantha. 

The deeds of thee, the great Agni, are great, by thy 
power thou hast stretched out heaven and earth. 

viii. 42, I. fistabhn&t dyam lisuraA visvi-yediA amimita 
varimltnam prithivyaA, S. asidat vi^& bhuvan&ni sam-ra/ 
yisvk it tSni varunasya vratSni. 

The wise spirit established the sky^ and made the width 
of the earth, as king he approached all beings, — all these 
are the works of Varuna. 

vi 14, 3. t{[rvantaA dasyum fty&vaA vratuA sikshantaA 
avratam. 

Men fight the fiend, trying to overcome by theur deeds 
him who performs no sacrifices ; or, the lawless enemy. 

Q 2 
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Lastly, vratd comes to mean sway or power, and the 
expression vrate t&va signifies, at thy command, under thy 
auspices : 

i. 24, 15. dtha vay&m &ditya vrat£ tdva an&gasaA £ditaye 
sy&ma. 

Then, O Aditya, under thy auspices may we be guiltless 
before Aditi. 

vi. 54, 9. pflshan t&va vrat^ vay&m na rishyema k&l& 
kani. 

Pushan, may we never fail under thy protection. 

X. 36, 13. y^ savitiiA satya-savasya vwve mitrfisya vrate 
varunasya dev&h. 

All the gods who are in the power of Savitar, Mitra, and 
Varuna. 

V- 83, 5. yasya vrat^ prithivi namnamiti yfisya vrat^ 
«aph£-vat jT&rbhuritiy ydsya vtslH oshadbiA vi«v^-rup&A s&h 
naA par^anya mihi s&naa, yaArMa. 

' At whose command the earth bows down, at whose com- 
mand the earth is as Uvely as a hoof (?)^ at whose command 
the plants assume all shapes, mayest thou, O Par^ranya, yield 
us great protection ! 

In our passage I take vrat& in this last sense. 

Dlitr^ if derived £rom dk, would mean gift, and that 
meaning is certainly the most applicable in some passages 
where it occurs : 

ix. 97,. 5^, &ii bh^aA asi d&tr&sya d&tS. 

Thou art Bhaga, thou art the giver of the gift. 

In other passages, too, particularly in those where the 
verb d& or some similar verb occurs in the same verse, 
it can hardly be doubted that the poet took d&tr£, like 
datra or dittra, in the sense of gift, bounty, largess : 

i. 116, 6. yam amna dad^thuA svetiia ^am — t£t vfim 
d&tr&n mdhi kirt€nyam bh^t. 

The white horse, O A^vins, which you gave, that your 
gift was great and to be praised. 

i. 185, 3. anehaA datrfim dditeA anarvam huv£. 

1 call for the unrivalled, the uninjured bounty of 
Aditi. 

vii. 56, ai. mfi vaA d&trSt marutaA niA ar&ma. 

May we not fall away from your bounty, O Maruts ! 
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iii. 54, 1 6. yuvam hi sthaA rayi-dau naA vSLjinSm datram 
rakshethe. 

For you, Nasatyas, are our givers of riches, you protect 
the gift. 

vi 20, 7. ri^^ane d&tr&m d&mshe dkh. 

To IZi^i^an, the giver, thou givest the gift. 

viii. 43, 33. tat te sahasva imahe d&tram y&t na upa- 
dasyatiy tvat ague vSryam v&su. 

We ask thee, strong hero, for the gift which does not 
perish ; we ask from thee the precious wealth. 

X. 69, 4. datr&m rakshasva yat id£m te asm^ (iti). 

Protect this gift of thine which thou hast given to us. 

viii. 44, 1 8. Srishe varyasya hi d&trasya ague sv&A-patiA. 

For thou, O Agni, lord of heaven, art the master of the 
precious gift. Cf. iv, 38, i. 

Professor Roth considers that datra is derived rather 
from d^ to divide, and that it means share, lot, possession. 
But there is not a single passage where the meaning of 
gift or bounty does not answer all purposes. In vii. ^6, ai, 
mS vaA d&trfit marutaA nih ar^a, is surely best translated 
by, ^ let us not fall away from your bounty,^ and in our own 
passage the same meaning should be assigned to datra. 
The idea of d&tra, bounty, is by no means incompatible 
with vratd, realm, dominion, sway, if we consider that the 
sphere within which the bounty of a king or a god is 
exercised and accepted, is in one sense his realm. What 
the poet therefore says in our passage is simply this, that 
the bounty of the Maruts extends as far as the realm of 
Aditi, i. e. is endless, or extends everywhere, Aditi being in 
its original conception the deity of the imbounded world 
beyond, the earliest attempt at expressing the Infinite. 

As to datra occurring once with the accent on the first 
syllable in the sense of sickle, see M. M., * Uber eine Stelle 
in Y&ska's Commentar zum Naighan/uka,' Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 1853, vol. vii. 

P- 375- 

viii. 78, 10. tava it indra aham &-^& h^ste dStram kemi, 

& dade. 

Trusting in thee alone, O Indra, I take the sickle in my hand. 

This d£tra, sickle, is derived from do, to cut. 
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Aditi^ the Infinite.' 

Verse 12^ note ^. Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, is in 
reality the earliest name invented to express the In6nite ; 
not the Infinite as the result of a long process of abstract 
reasoning, but the visible Infinite, visible by the naked eye, 
the endless expanse beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, 
beyond the sky. That was called A-diti, the un-bound, 
the un-bounded ; one might almost say, but for fear of 
misunderstandings, the Absolute, for it is derived from 
diti^ bond, and the negative particle, and meant therefore 
originally what is free from bonds of any kind, whether of 
space or time, free from physical weakness, free from moral 
guilt. Such a conception became of necessity a being, a 
person, a god. To us such a name and such a conception 
seem decidedly modem, and to find in the Veda Aditi, the 
Infinite, as the mother of the principal gods, is certainly, at 
first sight, startling. But the fact is that the thoughts of 
primitive humanity were not only different from our thoughts, 
but different also from what we think their thoughts ought 
to have been. The poets of the Veda indulged freely in 
theogonic speculations without being frightened by any con- 
tradictions. They knew of Indra as the greatest of gods, 
they knew of Agni as the god of gods, they knew of Vanma 
as the ruler of all, but they were by no means startled at 
the idea that their Indra had a mother, or that their Agni 
was born like a babe from the friction of two fire-sticks, or 
that Varuna and his brother Mitra were nursed in the lap of 
Aditi. Some poet would take hold of the idea of an unbounded 
power, of Aditi, originally vnthout any reference to other gods. 
Very soon these ideas met, and, without any misgivings, 
either the gods were made subordinate to, and represented 
as the sons of Aditi, or where Indra was to be praised as 
supreme, Aditi was represented as doing him homage. 

viii. 129 14. uta sva-rS^e dditiA stomam indrHya ^^anat. 

And Aditi produced a hymn for Indra, the king. Here 
Professor Roth takes Aditi as an epithet of Agni, not as 
the name of the goddess Aditi, while Dr. Muir rightly 
takes it in the latter sense, and retains stomam instead of 
s6mam, as printed by Professor Aufrecht Cf. vii. 38, 4. 
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The idea of the Infinite^ as I have tried to show else- 
where^ was revealed, was most powerfully impressed on the 
awakening mind, by the East*. * It is impossible to enter 
fully into all the thoughts and feelings that passed through 
the minds of the early poets when they formed names for 
that far^ far East from whence even the early dawn, the 
sun, the day, their own life, seemed to spring. A new life 
flashed up every morning before their eyes, and the fresh 
breezes of the dawn reached them like greetings from the 
distant lands beyond the mountains, beyond the clouds, 
beyond the dawn, beyond '' the immortal sea which brought 
us hither/^ The dawn seemed to them to open golden 
gates for the sun to pass in triumph, and while those gates 
were open, their eyes and their mind strove in their childish 
way to pierce beyond the limits of this finite world. That 
silent aspect awakened in the human mind the conception 
of the Infinite, the Immortal, the Divine/ Aditi is a name 
for that distant East, but Aditi is more than the dawn. 
Aditi is beyond the dawn, and in one place (i. 113, 19) 
the dawn is called ^ the face of Aditi/ &diter ^nikam. Thus 
we read : 

V. 62, 8. hiranya-rdpam ush^»aA ^-ush/au £yaA-8th(inam 
ut-itk sfiryasya, & rohathaA varuna mitra g&rtam ataA 
Araksh&the (iti) &litim ditim hu 

Mitra and Yaruna, you mount your chariot, which is 
golden, when the dawn bursts forth, and has iron poles 
at the setting of the sun : from thence you see Aditi and 
Diti, what is yonder and what is here. 

If we keep this original conception of Aditi clearly before 
us, the various forms which Aditi assumes, even in the 
hymns of the Veda, will not seem incoherent. Aditi is not 
a prominent deity in the Veda, she is celebrated rather in 
her sons, the Adityas, than in her own person. While 
there are so many hymns addressed to Ushas, the dawn, 
or Indra, or Agni, or Savitar, there is but one hymn, x. 72, 
which from our point of view, though not from that of 
Indian theologians, might be called a hymn to Aditi. 
Nevertheless Aditi is a familiar name ; a name of the past. 



* Lectures on the Science of Language, Second Series, p. 499. 
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whether m time or in thought only, and a name that lives 
on in the name of the Adityas, the sons of Aditi^ including 
the priDcipal deities of the Veda. 

Aditi and the Adityas. 

Thus we read : 

i. 107, 2. upa naA devliA dvas& & gamantu ^girasam 
sfima-bhiA BtiLy£msbi&A, indraA indriyaiA manitaA marut^ 
bhiA adityaiA naA iditiA s&rm^i yamsat. 

May the gods come to us with their help, praised by 
the songs of the Angiras, — Indra with his forces, the 
Maruts with the storms, may Aditi with the Adityas give 
us protection ! 

X. 66^ 3. iDdraA vasu-bhiA p^ p&tu naA g^yam &dityiaA 
naA dditiA ^£rma ya^ArAatu^ rudraA rudr^bhiA devaA mri&y&ti 
naA tvdsh^^ naA gnabhiA suvitlEya ^invatu. 

May Indra with the Yasus watch our house^ may Aditi 
with the Adityas give us protection, may the divine Rudra 
with the Rudras have mercy upon us, may Tvash/ar with 
the mothers bring us to happiness ! 

iii. 54, 20. 4dityaiA naA aditiA mnotu jikkhoxitxx naA 
marutaA ^ma bhadram. 

May Aditi with the Adityas hear us, may the Maruts 
give us good protection ! 

In another passage Varuna takes the place of Aditi as 
the leader of the Adityas : 

^ii- 35^ ^- ^™ ^^ indraA vasu-bhiA devaA astu ^m 
adity^bhiA varunaA su-^amsaA, «am naA rudraA rudr^hiA 
^flftshaA 86m naA tvfah/& gnSbhiA ihfi mnotu. 

May Indra bless us, the god with the Yasus ! May 
Yaruna, the glorious, bless us with the Adityas ! May the 
relieving Rudra with the Rudras bless us ! May Tvash/ar 
with the mothers kindly hear us here ! 

Even in passages where the poet seems to profess an 
exclusive worship of Aditi, as in 

^* ^9» 3* pr&tfiA devfm &litim ^ohavimi madhy^dine 
ut-it& siiryasya, 

I invoke the divine Aditi. early in the morning, at noon, 
and at the setting of the sun^ 
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Mitra and Yaruna, her principal sons, are mentioned 
immediately after, and implored, like her, to bestow bless- 
ings on their worshipper. 

Her exclusive worship appears once, in viii. 19, 14. 

A very frequent expression is that of &ditj&h &iitih 
without any copula, to signify the Adityas and Aditi : 

iv. 25, 3. kaA devfin&m avaA adyd vrinite kih adity£n 
&litim ffydtih iiie. 

Who does choose now the protection of the gods ? Who 
asks the Adityas^ Aditi, 'for their light? 

vi. 51, 5. ^n8ve ftdityfiA adite sa-^oshftA asmabhyam «arma 
bahulfim vi yanta. 

All ye Adityas, Aditi together, grant to us your manifold 
protection ! 

X. 39, II. n& tam r4^&nau adite ktltaA kani na imhsA 
a^noti duA-it&n nakiA bhayfim. 

ye two kings (the A^vins), Aditi, no evil reaches him 
from anywhere, no misfortune, no fear (whom you protect). 
Cf. vii. 66, 6. 

^* ^3} 5' ^^ ^ viv&sa n^massl suvrikti-bhiA mahdA 
adityan aditim svastaye. 

1 cherish them with worship and with hymns, the great 
Adityas, Aditi, for happiness' sake. 

X. 63, 17. eva plat^A siinuA avivridhat vaA vi^ve &dityaA 
adite manishf. 

The wise son of Plati magnified you, all ye Adityas, 
Aditi ! 

X. 65, 9, par^any&vStd vrishabhS ' purishm& indrav&yii 
(iti) varunaA mitrdA aryamfi, devfin &dityan Aditim hav&- 
mahe y^ p£rthiv&saA divyasaA ap-su ye. 

There are Par^anya and Vata, the powerful, the givers 
of rain, Indra and V&yu, Varu»a, Mitra, Aryaman, we call 
the divine Adityas, Aditi, those who dwell on the earth, in 
heaven, in the waters: 

We are not justified in saying that there ever was a 
period in the history of the religious thought of India, 
a period preceding the worship of the Adityas, when Aditi, 
the Infinite, was worshipped, though to the sage who first 
coined this name, it expressed, no doubt, for a time the 
principal, if not the only object of his faith and worship. 
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Aditi and Daksha. 

Soon, however^ the same mental process which led on 
later speculators from the earth to the elephanf^ and from 
the elephant to the tortoise, led the Vedic poets beyond 
Aditi, the Infinite. There was something beyond that 
Infinite which for a time they had grasped by the name 
of Aditiy and this, whether intentionally or by a mere 
accident of lan&ruaire, they called daksha, literally power 
or the powerful. All this, no doubt, ^unds sWikingly 
modem, yet, though the passages in which this d&sha 
is mentioned are few in number, I should not venture to 
say that they are necessarily modern, even if by modem 
we mean only later than looo b. c. Nothing can bring 
the perplexity of the ancient mind, if once drawn into this 
vortex of speculation, more clearly before us than if we 
read: 

X. 72, 4-5. aditeA dakshaA a^4yata d^sh4t nm (iti) aditiA 
pdri, — dditih hi d^anish/a d&ksha ya duhitfi tava, tSm devfiA 
&nu a^&yanta bhadrSA amrita-bandhavaA. 

Daksha was born of Aditi, and Aditi from Daksha. For 
Aditi was born, O Daksha, she who is thy daughter ; after 
her the gods were bom, the blessed, who share in im- 
mortality. 

Or, in more mythological language : 

X. 64, 5. d&kshasya v4 adite ^dnmani vrat^ rlL$r&n& mitrfi- 
YBTiink Si viv&sasi. 

Or thou, O Aditi, nursest in the birthplace of Daksha 
the two kings, Mitra and Varuna. 

Nay, even this does not suffice. There is something 
again beyond Aditi and Daksha, and one poet says : 

X. 5, 7. fisat ^a sat Ara parame vi-oman dakshasya ^anman 
aditeA upa-sthe. 

Not-being and Being are in the highest heaven, in the 
birthplace of Daksha, in the lap of Aditi. 

At last something like a theogony, though full of con- 
tradictions, was imagined, and in the same hymn from, 
which we have already quoted, the poet says : 

X. 72, 1-4. devSnfim nu vay&m ffSni pri voArfima vipanyiyft, 
ukth^hu ^asydm&neshu yaA (y&t?) pfi^&t tit-tare yug^. i. 
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brahmanaA pdtiA et& sam kannSLraA-iva adhamaty devanani 
purvye yug^ asataA sat a^ayata. 2. 

deviiQ&in yug^ prathame asataA sat a^dyata^ tat Siskh anu 
a^&yanta tat utt&n&-padaA pdri. 3. 

bhtiA ffBff&e utt&nd-padaA bhuviA SisUi a^ayanta^ aditeA 
d&kshaA a^ayata, daksh&t urn (iti) dditiA p&ri. 4. 

1. Let us now with praise proclaim the births of the 
gods, that a man may see them in a future age, whenever 
these hymns are sung. 

2. Brahmanaspati* blew them together like a smith 
(with his bellows) ; in a former .age of the gods, Being 
was bom from Not-being. 

3. In the first age of the gods, Being was bom from 
Not-being^ after it were bom the Regions, from them 
Uttanapada ; 

4. From Utt&napad the Earth was bom, the Regions 
were born from the Earth. Daksha was born of Aditi, and 
Aditi from Daksha. 

The ideas of Being and Not-being (to ov and to fiii ou) 
are familiar to the Hindus from a very early time in their 
intellectual growth, and they can only have been the result 
of abstract speculation. Therefore daksha, too, in the 
sense of power or potentia, may have been a metaphysical 
conception. But it may also have been suggested by a 
mere accident of language, a never-failing source of ancient 
thoughts. The name daksha-pitaraA, an epithet of the 
gods, has generally been translated by ^ those who have 
Daksha for their father.' But it may have been used 
originally in a very different sense. Professor Roth has, 
I think, convincingly proved that this epithet daksha-pitar, 
as given to certain gods, does not mean, the gods who 
have Daksha for their father, but that it had originally 
the simpler meaning of &thers of strength, or, as he 



* Brihmajuisptfti, literally the lord of prayer, or the lord of the sacrifice, 
sometimes a representatiye of Agni (i. 38, 15, note), but by no means identical 
with him (see vii. 41, i) ; sometimeB performing the deeds of India, but again 
by no means identical with him (see ii. 23, 18. indrena yngii — niA aplfm 
OAihgah amavim ; cf. viii. 96, 15). In ii. 26, 3, he is called father of the gods 
(dev^niim pitlSram) ; in ii. 23, 2, the creator of all beings (yifvesh&m gauntS^, 
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translates it, * preserving, possessing, granting faculties*/ 
This is particularly clear in one passage : 

iii. 27, 9. bhutSnfim garbham & dadhe, dakshasya pitaram. 

I place Agni, the source of all beings, the father of 
strength 

After this we can hardly hesitate how to translate the 
next verse : 

vi. 50, 2, su-ffj6tishah — d&ksha-pitrin — dev£n. 

The resplendent gods, the fathers of strength. 

It may seem more doubtful when we come to gods like 
Mitra and Varuna, whom we are so much accustomed to 
regard as Adityas, or sons of Aditi, and who therefore, 
according to the theogony mentioned before, would have 
the best claim to the name of sons of Daksha; yet here, 
too, the original and simple meaning is preferable ; nay, it 
is most likely that from passages like this, the later ex- 
planation, which makes Mitra and Yaruna the sons of 
Daksha, may have sprung. 

vii. 66, 2. yfi — 8u-daksh& ddksha-pitarft. 

Mitra and Varuna, who are of good strength, the fathers 
of strength. 

Lastly, even men may claim this name ; for, unless we 
change the accent, we must translate : 

viii. 6^^ lb. avasy&vaA yushm£bhiA d&ksha-pitaraA. 

We suppliants, being, through your aid, fathers of 
strength. 

But whatever view we take, whether we take daksha in 
the sense of power, as a personification of a philosophical 
conception, or as the result of a mythological misunder- 
standing occasioned by the name of d&sha-pitar, the fact 
remains that in certain hymns of the Rig-veda (viii. 25, 5) 
D&ksha, like Aditi, has become a divine person, and has 
retained his place as one of the Adityas to the very latest 
time of Puranic tradition. 



* The accent in this case cannot help 118 in determining whether dl^ksha- 
pitar means having Daksha for their fiither {AoKpovdrwp), or father of 
strength. In the first case diksha wonld rightly retain its accent (dilkaha- 
pitar) as a Bahuvilhi ; in the second, the analogy of such Tatpnrusha com- 
pounds as grih^pati (PAn. vi. 1, 18) would be sufficient to justify the p<irva- 
padaprakritisvaratvam. 
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Aditi in her Cosmic » Character. 

But to return to Aditi. Let us look upon her as the 
Infinite personified, and most passages, even those where 
she is presented as a subordinate deity, will become 
intelligible. 

Aditi, in her^ cosmic character^ is the beyond, the un- 
bounded realm beyond earth, sky, and heaven, and originally 
she wais distinct from the sky, the earth, and the ocean. 
Aditi is mentioned by the side of heaven and earth, which 
shows that, though in more general language she may be 
identified with heaven and earth in their unlimited character, 
her original conception was different. This we see in pas- 
sages where different deities or powers are invoked together, 
particularly if they are invoked together in the same verse, 
and where Aditi holds a separate place by the side of heaven 
and earth : 

i. 94, 1 6 (final), tat naA mitraA varunaA mamahantam 
iditih sindhuA prithivi ut^ dyauA. 

May Mitra and Varuna grant us this, may Aditi, Sindhu 
(sea), the Earth, and the Sky ! 

In other passages, too, where Aditi has assumed a more 
personal character, she still holds her own by the side of 
heaven and earth ; cf. ix. 97, 58 (final) : 

i. 191, 6. dyauA vaA pitS prithivi m&t& s6maA bhrSt& 
&3iiih sv£s&. 

The Sky is your father^ the Earth your mother. Soma 
your brother, Aditi your sister. 

viii. loi, 15. mkt& rudriln&m duhitK v&sun&m sv&s4 Adityi- 
nftm amritasya nfibhiA, pr& mi vo^am Aikitushe ^an&ya mS 
gam &nag&m aditim vadhisUa. 

The mother of the Rudras, the daughter of the Vasus, 
the sister of the Adityas, the source of immortality, I tell 
it forth to the man of understanding, may he not offend the 
cow, the guiltless Aditi ! Cf. i. 153, 3 ; ix. 96, 15 ; Yft^asan. 
Sanhit& xiii. 49. 

vi. 51, 5. dyauA pitar (iti) prithivi mitah ddhruk igne 
bhrfttaA vasavaA mrittta naA, vwve ftdityaA adite sa-;^6sh&A 
asmdbhyam ^arma bahulam vi yanta. 

Sky, father. Earth, kind mother, Fire, brother, bright 
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gods, have mercy upon us t All Adityas (and) Aditi 
together, grant us your manifold protection ! 

X. 63, 10. su-tramftnam prithivim dyam anehasam su- 
sirm&nBjn &iitini su-pr&iitim^ daivim nfivam su-aritram 
anfigasam fisravantim & ruhema svastaye. 

We invoke the well-protecting Earthy the unrivalled Sky, 
the well-shielding Aditi, the good guide. Let us enter for 
safety into the divine boat, with good oars, faultless and 
leakless ! 

X. 66, 4. aditiA dyfivaprithivi (iti). 

Aditi, and Heaven and Earth. 

Where two or more verses come together, the fact that 
Aditi is mentioned by the side of Heaven and Eai*th may 
seem less convincing, because in these Nivids or long strings 
of invocations different names or representatives of one and 
the same power are not unfrequently put together. For 
instance, 

X. ^6, 1—3. ushds&n&t& brihati (iti) su-p&as& dyfiva- 
kshfimft y&nxnsih mitraA aryamli, indram huve marutaA 
p&rvatUn eLp&h Adityan dyav&p^ithivi (iti) ap&A svSr (iti 
svSA). I. 

dyauA A» naA prithivi ka, pra-ietas& rit&vari (ity ritfi- 
vari) rakshatam ^mhasaA rishdA^ ma duA-viddtr& niA-ritiA 
naA L^ata t&t devfin&m dvaA ady& vrinimahe. 2. 

vi^asm&t na/i aditiA patu dmhasaA mfitfi mitr^sya varu- 
nasya revdtaA svaA-vat ^otiA avrikfim navimahi. 3. 

1. There are the grand and beautiful Morning and 
Night, Heaven and Earth, YarunOy Mitra, Aryaman, I 
call Indra, the Maruts, the Waters, the Adityas, Heaven 
and Earth, the Waters, the Heaven. 

2. May Heaven and Earth, the provident, the righteous, 
preserve us from sin and mischief! May the malevolent 
Nirriti not rule over us ! This blessing of the gods we 
ask for to-day. 

3. May Aditi protect us from all sin, the mother of 
Mitra and of the rich Yaruna ! May we obtain heavenly 
light without enemies ! This blessing of the gods we ask 
for to-day. 

Here we cannot but admit that DySvakshfima, heaven 
and earth, is meant for the same divine couple as 
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DjSvfiprithivi, heaven and earth, although under slightly 
differing names they are invoked separately. The waters 
are invoked twice in the same verse and under the same 
name; nor is there any indication that, as in other pas- 
sages, the waters of the sky are meant as distinct from the 
waters of the sea. Nevertheless even here, Aditi, who in the 
third verse is called distinctly the mother of Mitra and 
Yaruna, cannot well have been meant for the same deity as 
Heaven and Earth, mentioned in the second verse; and 
the author of these two verses, while asking the same 
blessing from both, must have been aware of the original 
independent character of Aditi. 

Aditi as Mother. 

In this character of a deity of the far East, of an Orient 
in the true sense of the word^ Aditi was naturally thought 
of as the mother of certain gods, particularly of those that 
were connected with the daily rising and setting of the sun. 
If it was asked whence comes the dawn, or the sun, or 
whence come day and night, or Mitra and Yaruna, or any of 
the bright, solar, eastern deities, the natural answer was that 
they come from the Orient, that they are the sons of Aditi. 
Thus we read in 

ix. 74, 3. urvi gdvyiitiA dditeA ritam yat^. 

Wide is the space for him who goes on the right path 
of Aditi. 

In viii. 25, 3, we are told that Aditi bore Mitra and 
Yaruna, and these in verse 5 are called the sons of Daksha 
(power), and the grandsons of /S^avas, which again means 
might : n&p&t& ^vasaA mahUA sikifl (iti) dakshasya su-krdtik 
(iti). In X. 36, 3, Aditi is called the mother of Mitra and 
Yaruna ; likewise in x. 132, 6 ; see also vi. 67, 4. In viii. 
47, 9, Aditi is called the mother of Mitra, Aryaman, Yaruna, 
who in vii. 60, 5, are called her sons. In x. 11, i, Yaruna 
is called yahv^A &liteA, the son of Aditi (cf. viii. 19, 12) ; in 
vii. 41, 2, Bhaga is mentioned as her son. In x. 72, 8, we 
hear of eight sons of Aditi, but it is added that she 
approached the gods with seven sons only, and that the 
eighth (m&rt&ndS, addled egg) w^as thrown away: ash/aii 
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putrSsaA aditeA ye ffkWi tanvSA pari, devSn upa pra ait 
sapta-bhiA p&r& martan^am asyat 

In X. 63^ 2f the gods in general are represented as 
bom from Aditi, the waters, and the earth : j6 Bth& ff&t&h 
£diteA at-bhyaA pari ye prithivySA te me ih& «ruta 
havam. 

You who are bom of Aditi, from the water, you who are 
born of the earth, hear ye all my call ! 

The number seven, with regard to the Adityas, occurs 
also in 

ix. 1 14, 3. sapt& di^aA nanft-sfiry^ saptd h6tfiraA ritviffah, 
dey&h idityaA ye sapta tebhiA soma abhi raksha naA. 

There are seven regions with their different suns, there 
are seven Hotars as priests, those who are the seven gods, 
the Adityas, with them, O Soma, protect us ! 

The Seven Adityas. 

This number of seven Adityas requires an explanation 
which, however, it is difficult to give. To say that seven 
is a solemn or sacred number is to say very little, for 
however solemn or sacred that number may be elsewhere, 
it is not more sacred than any other number in the Veda. 
The often-mentioned seven rivers have a real geographical 
foundation, like the seven hills of Rome. The seven flames 
or treasures of Agni (v. i, 5) and of Soma and Rudra 
(vi. 74, i), the seven paridhis or logs at certain sacrifices 
(x. 90, 15), the seven Harits or horses of the sun, the seven 
Hotar priests (iii. 7, 7 ; 10, 4), the seven cities of the enemy 
destroyed by Indra (i. 63, 7), and even the seven iZishis 
(x. 82, 2 ; 109, 4), all these do not prove that the number 
of seven was more sacred than the number of one or three 
or five or ten used in the Veda in a very similar way. 
With regard to the seven Adityas, however, we are still able 
to see that their number of seven or eight had something 
to do with solar movements. If their number had always 
been eight, we should feel inclined to trace the number of 
the Adityas back to the eight regions, or the eight cardinal 
points of the heaven. Thus we read : 

1. 35, 8. ash/au vi akhyat kakubhaA prithivyltA. 
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The god Savitar lighted up the eight points of the earth 
(not the eight hills). 

But we have seen already that though the number of 
Adityas was originally supposed to have been eight, it was 
reduced to seven, and this could hardly be said in any sense 
of the eight points of the compass. Cf. Taitt. Ar. i. 7, 6. 

As we cannot think in ancient India of the seven planets, 
I can only suggest the seven days or tithis of the four 
parvans of the lunar month as a possible prototype of the 
Adityas. ITiis might even explain the destruction of the 
eighth Aditya, considering that the eighth day of each 
parvan, owing to its uncertainty, might be represented as 
exposed to decay and destruction. This would explain 
such passages as, 

iv. 7, 5. jigishtham sapt& dhKma-bhiA. 

Agni, most worthy of sacrifice in the seven stations. 

ix. I02, 2. ya^n&sya sapta dhKma-bhiA. 

In the seven stations of the sacrifice. 

The seven threads of the sacrifice may have the same 
origin: 

ii 5, 2. & y&smin sapta ra^mdyaA tatliA ya^fi&sya netdri, 
manushvdt daivyam ash/am£m. 

In whom, as the leader of the sacrifice, the seven 
threads are stretched out, — the eighth divine being is 
manlike (?). 

The sacrifice itself is called, x. 124, i, sapta-tantu, having 
seven threads. 

X. 122, 3* sapt& dhS[m&ni pari-y&i dmartyaA. 

Agni, the immortal, who goes round the seven stations. 

X. 8, 4 ush^-ushaA hi vaso (iti) &gnm ^shi tv£m yamfi- 
joh abhavaA vi-bhSv^, ntfiya sapta dadhishe padSni ^an&yan 
mitr^ tanvS svfyai. 

For thou, Yasu (Agni), comest first every morning, thou 
art the divider of the twins (day and night). Thou takest 
for the rite the seven names, creating Mitra (the sun) for thy 
own body. 

X. 5, 6. sapta marySd&A kavdyaA tatakshuA tKs&m €kim 
it abhi amhur^A gfit. 

The sages established the seven divisions, but mischief 
befel one of them. 

VOL. I. R 
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i. iZ!2, 1 6. itsih devJCA avantu naA y&taA vishnuA vi-ibdcram^ 
prithivyfiA sapt^ dhSma-bhiA. 

May the gods protect us from whence Vishnu strode 
forth, by the seven stations of the earth ! 

Even the names of the seven or eight Adityas are not 
definitely known, at least not from the hymns of the Rig- 
veda. In ii. 2,y, i, we have a list of six names: Mitr&, 
Aryam&n, Bh^ga^ Vdruna, Diksha^ AmsdJi. These with 
Aditi would give us seven. In vi. 50, i, we have Aditi, 
y&runa^ Mitra, Agni, Aryam&n^ SavitA-, and Bh%a. In 
]. 89^ 3, Bh%a^ Mitrd^ Aditi, Daksha^ Aryamdn, Varuna, 
S6ma, Amn&y and Sdrasvati are invoked together with an 
old invocation, piirvay^ ni-vfd&. In the Taittiriya-iranyaka, 
1* ^3> 3» we find the following list : i. Mitra, 2. Varuna^ 
3. Dh&tar^ 4. Aryaman, 5. Am^a, 6. Bhaga, 7. Indra, 
8. YivasvaUy but there, too, the eighth son is said to be 
M&rtamfa, or, according to the commentator, Aditya. 

The character of Aditi as the mother of certain gods is 
also indicated by some of her epithets, such as ragra-putrft^ 
having kings for her sons; 8u-putr£[, having good sons; 
ugra-putra, having terrible sons : 

^- ^7' 7* pipartu naA dditiA rl^a-putr& &ti dv&hlbnsi 
«rpani su-g^bhiA, brihdt mitr&ya vfrunasya s6xm^ upa 
sy&ma puru-vir&A £rish/&A. 

May Aditi with her royal sons, may Aryaman carry us 
on easy roads across the hatreds ; may we with many sons 
and without hurt obtain the great protection of Mitra and 
Varuna! 

iii. 4, II. barhiA naA &st&m aditiA su-putrfi. 

May Aditi with her excellent sons sit on our sacred pile ! 

viii. 67, II. p^hi dine gabhir^ & ugra-putre jrigh&fiisataA, 
mSkih tokasya naA rishat. 

Protect us, O goddess with terrible sons, from the enemy 
in shallow or deep water, and no one will hurt our ofispring ! 

Aditi identified taith other Deities. 

Aditi, however, for the very reason that she was originally 
intended for the Infinite, for something beyond the visible 
world, was liable to be identified with a number of finite 
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deities which might all be represented as resting on Aditi, 
as participating in Aditi, as being Aditi. Thus we read : 

i. 89, 10 (final). dditiA djauA fiditiA antariksham idii\h 
m&ta sdA pitK saA putr&h, wisve dev&h aditiA pan^a ff&nkh 
dditiA ^&tam iditiA ^ani-tvam. 

Aditi is the heaven, Aditi the sky, Aditi the mother, the 
father, the son. All the gods are Aditi, the five clans, the 
past is Aditi, Aditi is the fiiture. 

But although Aditi may thus be said to be everything, 
heaven, sky, and all the gods, no passage occurs, in the 
Rig-veda at least, where the special meaning of heaven or 
earth is expressed by Aditi. In x. 6^, 3, where Aditi 
seems to mean sky, we shall see that it ought to be taken 
as a masculine, either in the sense of Aditya^ or as an 
epithet, unbounded, immortal. In i. J 2, g, we ought pro- 
bably to read prithvf and pronounce prithuvf, and translate 
Hhe wide Aditi^ the mother with her sons;' and not, as 
Benfey does^ ' the Earth, the eternal mother.' 

It is more difficult to determine whether in one passage 
Aditi has not been used in the sense of life after life, or as 
the name of the place whither people went after death, or of 
the deity presiding over that place. In a well-known hymn, 
supposed to have been uttered by SuneAsepa, when on the 
point of being sacrificed by his own father, the following 
verse occurs : 

i. !24, I. kaA naA mahyai aditaye punaA dkt, pit^ram Ara 
dri^yam mataram ^a. 

Who will give us back to the great Aditi, that I may see 
father and mother? 

As the supposed utterer of this hymn is still among the 
living, Aditi can hardly be taken in the sense of earth, nor 
would the wish to see father and mother be intelligible in 
the mouth of one who is going to be sacrificed by his own 
father. If we discard the story of fifunaA^pa, and take the 
hymn as uttered by any poet who craves for the protection of 
the gods in the presence of danger and death, then we may 
choose between the two meanings of earth or liberty, and 
translate^ either. Who will give us back to the great earth ? 
or. Who will restore us to the great Aditi, the goddess of 
freedom ? 

B 2 
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Aditi and Diii, 

There is one other passage which might receive Ught if 
we could take Aditi in the sense of Hades, but I give this 
translation as a mere guess : 

iv. 2, II. raye ks. naA su-apatyiiya deva ditim A:a rlisva 
fidititn urushya. 

That we may enjoy our wealth and healthy offspring, give 
us this life on earth, keep off the life to come ! Cf. i. 15:1, 6. 

It should be borne in mind that Diti occurs in the Rig- 
veda thrice only, and in one passage it should, I believe, be 
changed into Aditi. This passage occurs in vii. 15, 12. 
tvam agne vir&-vat ya^aA devaA ^a savita bhdgaA, ditiA ka. 
dati v^am. Here the name of Diti is so unusual, and 
that of Aditi, on the contrary, so natural, that I have little 
doubt that the poet had put the name of Aditi ; and that 
later reciters, not aware of the occasional license of putting 
two short syllables instead of one, changed it into Aditi 
If we remove this passage, then Diti, in the Rig-veda at 
least, occurs twice only, and each time together or in con- 
trast with Aditi; cf. v. 62, 8, page 231. I have no doubt, 
therefore, that Professor Roth is right when he says that 
Diti is a being without any definite conception, a mere 
reflex of Aditi. We can clearly watch her first emergence 
into existence through what is hardly more than a play of 
words, whereas in the epic and painranic literature this Diti 
has grown into a definite person, one of the daughters 
of Daksha, the wife of Ka^yapa, the mother of the enemies 
of the gods, the Daityas. Such is the growth of legend, 
mythology, and religion ! 

Aditi in her Moral Character. 

Besides the cosmical character of Aditi, which we have 
hitherto examined, this goddess has also assumed a very pro- 
minent moral character. Aditi, like Varuna, delivers from 
sin. Why this should be so, we can still understand if we 
watch the transition which led firom a purely cosmical 
to a moral conception of Aditi. Sin in the Veda is 
frequently conceived as a bond or a chain from which 
the repentant sinner wishes to be freed: 
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vii. 86, 5. dva drugdhfihi pitry4 sri^a naA ava jS. vayam 
kokrimi, taniibhiA, dva r&^an pa^u-tripam na tayum sri^ 
vatsam na ditmnaA v&ish/Aam. 

Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and from those 
which we have committed with our own bodies. Release 
Vasish/Aa, O king, Uke a thief who has feasted on stolen 
cattle ; release him like a calf from the rope*. 

viii. 67, 14. te naA sLsnaA vrik&nlbn SdityfisaA mum6A:ata 
stenam baddh&m-iva adite. 

O Adityas, deliver us from the mouth of the wolves, like 
a bound thief, O Aditi ! Cf. viii. 67, 18. 

fiiunaA^epa, who, as we saw before, wishes to be restored 
to the great Aditi, is represented as bound by ropes, and in 
V. a, 7, we read : 

tfunaA-^pam Ait m-ditam sah&r&t y{[p4t amunkah a^a- 
mish/a hi sdA, eva asmat agne vi mumugdhi pSi^an h6tar (iti) 
AikitvaA ih& tu ni-s&dya. 

Agni, thou hast released the bound iSunaA^epa from 
the pale, for he had prayed ; thus take from us, too, these 
ropes, O sagacious Hotar, after thou hast settled here. 

Expressions Uke these, words like dSman, bond, ni-dita, 
bound, naturally suggested d-diti, the un-bound or un- 
bounded, as one of those deities who could best remove 
the bonds of sin or misery. If we once realise this con- 
catenation of thought and language, many passages of the 
Veda that seemed obscure, will become intelligible. 

vii. 51, I. dditySnam avasa ntitanena sakshimahi sirmejik 
^m-tamena, anag&A-tve aditi-tv^ turasaA imam ya^rnam 
dadhatu ^6shamara&A. 

May we obtain the new favour of the Adityas, their best 
protection ; may the quick Maruts listen and place this 
sacrifice in guiltlessness and Aditi-hood. 

1 have translated the last words literally, in order to 
make their meaning quite clear. Agas has the same 
meaning as the Greek ayo^y guilt, abomination; an-figfis- 
tvd, therefore, as appUed to a sacrifice or to the man who 
makes it, means guiltlessness, purity. Aditi-tva, Aditi-hood, 
has a similar meaning, it means freedom from bonds, from 

* See M.M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, and ed., p. 541. 
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anything that hinders the proper performance of a religious 
act ; it may come to mean perfection or holiness. 

Aditi having once been conceived as granting this 
adititva, soon assumed a very definite moral character, and 
hence the fbUowing invocations : 

L 24, 15. ut ut-tamam varuna p&am asmit ava adhamam 
vi madhyamam ^rathaya, fitha vayam iditya vrat^ tava 
duagasaA aditaye syama. 

O Varuna, lift the highest rope, draw off the lowest, 
remove the middle; then, O Aditya, let us be in thy 
service free of guilt before Aditi. 

V. Sz, 6. in&gassh &iitaye devasya savituA sav£, yigyk 
v&mani dhimahi. 

May we, guiltless before Aditi, and in the keeping of the 
god Savitar, obtain all goods ! Professor Roth here trans- 
lates Aditi by freedom or security. 

i. 162, 22. an&gaA-tvam naA ^ditiA krinotu. 

May Aditi give us sinlessness ! Cf. vii. 51, i . 

iv. 12, 4. yat ^t hi te purusba^tra yavish/Aa lUbitti-bhiA 
kakrimi. kat Ait KgaA, kridhi su asmSn fiditeA anag&n vi 
^nftmsi fi^rathaA vishvak ague. 

Whatever, O youthful god, we have committed against thee, 
men as we are, whatever sin through thoughtlessness, make us 
guiltless of Aditi, loosen the sins on all sides, O Agni ! 

vii 93, 7. s^ agne en& namasfi sam-iddhaA ikkhsL mitr&m 
v&runam indram vo^eA, yit sim agaA Araknma tat su mri/ia 
tat aryamfi aditiA ^i^rathantu. 

O Agni, thou who hast been kindled with this adoration, 
greet Mitra, Varuna, and Indra. Whatever sin we have com- 
mitted, do thou pardon it ! May Aryaman, Aditi loose it ! 

Here the plural ^i^rathantu should be observed, instead 
of the duaL 

viii. 18, 6—7. &litiA naA div& pa^m aditiA naktam adva- 
y&A, ^itiA pfttu dmhasaA sada-vridha. 

uta syfi naA divsl matiA &iitiA uty£ & gamat, s& ^m-tati 
m&yaA karat &pa sridhaA. 

May Aditi by day protect our cattle, may she, who never 
deceives, protect by night; may she, with steady increase, 
protect us from evil ! 

And may she, the thoughtful Aditi, come with help to 
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us by day; may she kindly bring happiness to us, and 
carry away all enemies ! Cf. x. ^6, 3, page 239. 

X. 87, 18. £ vmAyantftm fiditaye duA-evaA. 

May the evil-doers be cut off from Aditi ! or literally, 
may they be rooted out before Aditi ! 

ii. 27, 14. ddite mitra varuna uta mri/a yat vaA vayam 
kdkrim6. kit kit iigaA, urd asykm fibhayam ^6tiA indra mS 
naA dirghffA abhi na^an t^misr&A. 

Aditi, Mitra, and also Varuna forgive, if we have com- 
mitted any sin against you. May I obtain the wide and fear- 
less light, O Indra ! May not the long darkness reach us ! 

vii. 87, 7. j&h mriliySiii ^akrushe kit Sgah vaydm sy&ma 
varuTie an&g4A, inn vrat^ni ^iteA ridhantaA yuy£m pfita 
svasti-bhiA sad& naA. 

May we be sinless before Varuna, who is gracious even 
to him who has committed sin, and may we follow the laws 
of Aditi ! Protect us always with your blessings ! 

Lastly, Aditi, like all other gods, is represented as a 
giver of worldly goods, and implored to bestow them on her 
worshippers, or to protect them by her power : 

i- 43^ ^* yathi naA aditiA k&rat p^ve nn-bhyaA y£th& 
gdve, yath& tokfya rudriyam. 

That Aditi may bring Rudra^s favour to our cattle, our 
men, our cow, our oflFspring. 

i. 153, 3. pipSya dhenuA aditiA ritfiya ff&n&ys, mitr&varun& 
haviA-de, 

Aditi, the cow, gives food to the righteous man, O Mitra 
and Varuna, who makes offerings to the gods. Cf. viii. 
lOT, 15. 

i- 185, 3. anehaA d&trfim fiditeA anarvam huv6. 

I call for the unrivalled, uninjured gift of Aditi. Here 
Professor Roth again assigns to Aditi the meaning of free- 
dom or security. 

vii. 40, 2. didesh/u devi aditiA reknaA. 

May the divine Aditi assign wealth ! 

X. 100, I. & sarv^t&tim dditim vrinimahe. 

We implore Aditi for health and wealth. 

i. 94, 15, y&smai tv&m su-dravinaA dada^aA anHgaA-tvdm 
adite sarva-t&t&, yam bhadrena *avas& kodij&ai praya-vat& 
radhas4 te systma. 
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To whom thou, possessor of good treasures, grantest 
guilUessness^ O Aditi, in health and wealth^, whom thou 
quickenest with precious strength and with riches in 
progeny, may we be theyl Cf. ii. 40, 6; iv. 25, 5; 
X. II, 2. 

The principal epithets of Aditi have been mentioned in 
the passages quoted above, and they throw no further light 
on the nature of the goddess. She was called devi, goddess, 
again and again; another frequent epithet is anarvan, un- 
injured, unscathed. Being invoked to grant light (vii. 82, 
10), she is herself called luminous, ^6ti9hmati, i. 136, 3 ; 
and svarvati, heavenly. Being the goddess of the infinite 
expanse, she, even with greater right than the dawn, is 
called urAAi, viii. 67, 12; uruvyafas, v. 46, 6; uruvray&, 
viii. 67, 12 ; and possibly prithvi in i. 72, 9. As supporting 
everything, she is called dharayatkshiti, supporting the 
earth, i. 136, 3 ; and vi^ajranysl, vii. 10, 4. To her sons 
she owes the names of ra^aputri, ii. 27, 7 ; suputra, iii. 4, 
11; and ugraputr&, viii. 67, 11: to her wealth that of 
sudravi»as, i. 94, 15, though others refer this epithet to 
Agnl There remains one name pastya, iv. 55, 3 ; viii, 27, 5, 
meaning housewife, which again indicates her character as 
mother of the gods. 

I have thus given all the evidence that can be collected 
from the Rig-veda as throwing light on the character of the 
goddess Aditi, and I have carefully excluded everything that 
rests only on the authority of the Yayur- or Atharva-vedas, 
or of the Br&hmanas and Aranyakas, because in all they give 
beyond the repetitions from the Rig-veda, they seem to me 
to represent a later phase of thought that ought not to be 
mixed up with the more primitive conceptions of the Rig- 
veda. Much valuable material for an analytical study of 
Aditi may be found in B. and R.'s Dictionary, and in 
several of Dr. Muir's excellent contributions to a knowledge 
of Vedic theogony and mythology. 



'*' On aarv^tftti, scUus, see Benfey's excellent remarks in Orient and 
Occident, vol. ii. p. 519. Professor Roth takes aditi here as an epithet 
of Agni. 
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Aditi as an Adjective, 

But although the foregoing remarks give as complete a 
description of Aditi as can be gathered from the hymns 
of the Rig-veda^ a few words have to be added on certain 
passages where the word dditi occurs, and where it clearly 
cannot mean the goddess Aditi, as a feminine, but must be 
taken either as the name of a corresponding masculine 
deity, or as an adjective in the sense of unrestrained, 
independent, free. 

V. 59, 8. mimatu dyauA ^itiA vitaye naA. 

May the boundless Dyu (sky) help us to our repast ! 

Here dditi must either be taken in the sense of Aditya, 
or better in its original sense of unbounded, as an adjective 
belonging to Dyu, the masculine deity of the sky. 

Dyu or the sky is called aditi or unbounded in another 
passage, x. 63, 3 : 

y^hyaA m&t£ m£dhu-roat pinvate p£yaA piy{[sham dyauA 
iditih &lri-barh&A. 

llie gods to whom their mother yields the sweet milk, 
and the unbounded sky, as firm as a rock, their food. 

iv. 3, 8. katha «irdh&ya marut&m ritaya kath£[ s6re 
brihat^ prikkhj&m&a&h, prati bravaA dditaye turltya. 

How wilt thou tell it to the host of the Maruts, how to 
the bright heaven, when thou art asked ? How to the quick 
Aditi? 

Here Aditi cannot be the goddess, partly on account of 
the masculine gender of turaya, partly because she is never 
called quick. Aditi must here be the name of one of the 
Adityas, or it may refer back to sur^ brihatl. It can hardly 
be joined, as Professor Roth proposes^ with «ardh4ya ma- 
rdtam, owing to the intervening s\br6 brihate. 

In several passages £diti, as an epithet, refers to 
Agni: 

iv. I, 20 (final). vi9vesh&m iditih jagmykaim vi^vesham 
atithiA miinush&Ttam. 

He, Agni, the Aditi, or the freest, among all the gods ; 
he the guest among all men. 

The same play on the words dditi and dtithi occurs 
again : 
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vii. 9, 3. &ni!b*aA kaviA &litiA vivasv&n su-samsat mitr^ 
atithiA siy&h naA, Aitr^-bh&nuA ushds&m bh&ti 6gre. 

The wise poet, Aditi, Vivasvat, Mitra with his good 
company, our welcome guest, he (Agni) with brilliant 
light came at the head of the dawns. 

Here, though I admit that several renderings are pos- 
sible, Aditi is meant as a name of Agni^ to whom the whole 
hymn is addressed ; and who, as usual, is identified with other 
gods, or, at all events, invoked by their names. We may 
translate aditiA viv^vfin by Hhe brilliant Aditi,' or *the 
unchecked, the brilliant,' or by * the boundless Vivasvat/ 
but on no account can we take aditi here as the female 
goddess. The same applies to viii 19, 14, where Aditi, 
unless we suppose the goddess brought in in the most 
abrupt way, must be taken as a name of Agni ; while in 
X. 92, 14, 4ditim anarvdnam, to judge from other epithets 
given in the same verse, has most likely to be taken again 
as an appellative of Agni. In some passages it would, no 
doubt, be possible to take Aditi as the name of a female 
deity, if it were certain that no other meaning could be 
assigned to this word. But if we once know that Aditi 
was the name of a male deity also, the structure of these 
passages becomes far more perfect if we take Aditi in that 
sense : 

iv. 39, 3. ^nagasam tam dditiA knnotu &&h mitrena 
varunena sa-^6sh&A. 

May Aditi make him free from sin, he who is allied 
with Mitra and Yaruna. 

We have had several passages in which Aditi, the female 
deity, is represented as sa^osh&A or allied with other 
Adityas, but if saA is the right reading here, Aditi in this 
verse can only be the male deity. The pronoun s& cannot 
refer to t&m. 

With regard to other passages, such as ix. 81, 5; vi. 51, 3, 
and even some of those translated above in which Aditi has 
been taken as a female goddess, the question must be left 
open till further evidence can be obtained. There is only 
one more passage which has been often discussed, and 
where aditi was supposed to have the meaning of 
earth : 
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vii. 18^ 8. duA-adhy&A ^ditim srev&yantaA a^etdsaA vi 
^ragribhre parushnim. 

Professor Roth in one of his earliest essays translated 
this line, ' The evil-disposed wished to dry the earth, the 
fools split the Parushm/ and he supposed its meaning to 
have been that the enemies of Sudlls swam across the 
Parushni in order to attack Sudas. We might accept this 
translation, if it could be explained how by llirowing them- 
selves into the river, the enemies made the earth dry, 
though even then there would remain this difficulty that, 
with the exception of one other doubtful passage, discussed 
before^ aditi never means earth. I should therefore propose 
to translate : ^ The evil-disposed, the fools, laid dry and 
divided the resistless river Parushni/ This would be a 
description of a strategem very common in ancient warfare, 
viz. diverting the course of a river and laying its original 
bed dry by digging a new channel, and thus dividing the 
old river. This is also the sense accepted by Say ana, who 
does not say that vigraha means dividing the waves of a 
river, as Pt'ofessor Roth renders kiUabheda, but that it 
means dividing or cutting through its banks. In the 
Dictionary Professor Roth assigns to aditi in this passage 
the meaning of endless, inexhaustible. 

Verse 12, note *. Nothing is more difficult in the inter- 
pretation of the Veda than to gain an accurate knowledge 
of the power of particles and conjunctions. The particle 
A'ana, we are told, is used both affirmatively and negatively, 
a statement which shows better than anything else the 
uncertainty to which every translation is as yet exposed. 
It is perfectly true that in the text of the Rig-veda, as we 
now read it, Arana means both indeed and no. But this 
very fact shows that we ought to distinguish where the first 
collectors of the Vedic hymns have not distinguished, and 
that while in the former case we read kdni, we ought in the 
latter to read X:a nL 

I begin with those passages in which A:ana is used 
emphatically and as one word. 

I a. In negative sentences : 
i. 18, 7. yasmat rit^ na sidhyati ya^naA vipaA-iitaA ^na. 
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Without whom the sacrifice does not succeed, not even 
that of the sage. 

V. 34, 5. ni asunvatd sa^ate pushyati Arana. 

He does not cling to a man who offers no libations, even 
though he be thriving. 

i. 24, 6. nahi te kshatram na sQxah u& manyiim vayaA 
Arana ami (iti) pat&yantaA slpuA. 

For thy power, thy strength, thy anger even these birds 
which fly up, do not reach. Cf. i. 100, 15. 

i. 155, 5. tritiyam asya nSkih Si dadharshati vayaA kani 
patayantaA patatnTtaA. 

This third step no one approaches, not even the winged 
birds which fly up. 

i* 55y I* diy&h kit asya varima vi papratha, indram na 
mahna prithivi X:ana pditi. 

The width of the heavens is stretched out, even the earth 
in her greatness is no match for Indra. 

I b. In positive sentences : 

^^* 32, 13. purviA Aana pra-sitayaA taranti tarn j&h indre 
karman& bhuvat. 

Even many snares pass him who is with Indra in his 
work. 

viii. 2, 14. uktham kani «asy&manam agoA ariA & Aiketa, 
na gayatrdm giyamanam. 

A poor man may learn indeed a prayer that is recited, 
but not a hymn that is sung. 

viii. 78, 10. tava it indra aham a-^s& histe dStram Aana 
& dade. 

Trusting in thee alone, O Indra, I take even this sickle in 
my hand. 

^' 55y 5* ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ dadhati tvishi-mate mdraya 
vci^ram ni-gh£nighnate vadhdm. 

Then indeed they believe in Indra, the majestic, when 
he hurls the bolt to strike. 

i. 152, a. etdt Arana tvaA vi Aiketat esh&m. 

Does one of them understand even this ? 

iv. 18, 9. mamat kani used in the same sense as 
m^mat Ait. 

u 139, 2, dhibhiA kwii mfinas& sv^bhiA aksha-bhiA. 

y. 41, 13. vayaA Arand su-bhvaA S, ava yanti. 
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vii. 1 8^ 9. &mh Aana it abhi-pitv&m ^ag&ma. 

viii. 91, 3. & ksni tva ^kits&maA adhi A:ana tv& n& 
imasi. 

We wish to know thee, indeed^ but we cannot under- 
stand thee. 

X. 49, 5. aham randhajam mrigayam grut&rvBne yat mk 
^hita vayiina kani &nu-shdk. 

vi. 26, 7. ahdm kaui tat sihi-bhiA ^la^yslm. 

May I also obtain this with my wise friends. 

I c. Frequently Arana occurs after interrogative pro- 
nouns, to which it imparts an indefinite meaning, and 
principally in negative sentences : 

i. 74, 7. nd j6h upabdiA a^vyaA 8rinw6 rathasya kat 
Arana, yat agne yasi dutySbn. 

No sound of horses is heard, and no sound of the chariot, 
when thou, O Agni, goest on thy message. 

i. 81, 5. na tvfi[-van indra kaA Arana n& gai&h lid ^ani- 
shyat^. 

No one is like thee, O Indra, no one has been bom, no 
one will be ! 

i. 84, 20. mS te rfi[dhamsi mSi te utayaA vaso (iti) asman 
k6d&, A-and dabhan. 

May thy gifts, may thy help, O Vasu, never fail us ! 

Many more passages might be given to illustrate the use of 
kani or k&s ksni and its derivatives in negative sentences. 

Cf. i. 105, 3 ; 136, I ; 139, 5 ; ii. 16, 3 ; 23, 5 ; a8, 6 ; 
iii. 36, 4 ; iv. 31, 9 ; v. 42, 6 ; 82, 2 ; vi. 3, 2 ; 20, 4 ; 47, 
i; 3; 48, 17; 54, 9; 59,4; 69,8; 75.16; vii. 32, i; 19; 
59, 3 ; 82, 7 ; 104, 3 ; viii. 19, 6 ; 23, 15 ; 24, 15 ; 28, 4 ; 
47, 7 ; 64, 2 ; 66, 13 ; 68, 19 ; ix. 61, 27 ; 69, 6 ; 114, 4 ; 
X- 33> 9 1 39» II I 48, 5 1 49, 10 ; 59* 8 ; 62, 9; 85, 3 ; 86, 
ii;95, 1; 112,9; 119, 6; 7; 128,4; 129,2; 15^,1; 
168, 3; 185, 2. 

I tf. In a few passages, however, we find the inde- 
finite pronoun ka^ tand used in sentences which are not 
negative : 

i. 113, 8. ush^ mritdm kam knn& bodhayanti. 

UshaSi who wakes even the dead, (or one who is as if 
dead.) »• 
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i. 191, 7. idrishikh kim kax\& ihd vaA s^rve sfikdm ni 
^asyata. 

Invisible oDes, whatever you are, vanish all together ! 

II. We now come to passages in which Arana stands 
for A:a na, and therefore renders the sentence negative with- 
out any further negative particle : 

ii. 16, 2. y^m&t indr&t brihataA kim ^ana im rit6. 

Beside whom, (beside) the great Indra, there is not 
anything. 

ii. 24, 12. vitfvam saty&m magha-v&n& yuv6A tt SpaA k9n& 
pr& minanti vratdm vam. 

Everything, you mighty ones, belongs indeed to you; 
even the waters do not transgress your law. 

iii. 30, I. titikshante abhi-^astim ^&n&nfim indra tv&t & 
kih ksni hi pra-ket^. 

They bear the scoffing of men ; for Indra^ away from thee 
there is no wisdom. 

iv. 30, 3. vMve tend it anS tv& devSsaA indra yuyu- 
dhuA. 

Even all the gods together do not fight thee, O Indra. 

V. 34, 7. duA-ge kani dhriyate vi^vaA & purd ff&a^ j6h 
asya tdvishim fiAiikrudhat. 

Even in a stronghold many a man is not often preserved 
who has excited his anger. 

vii. 83, 2. ydsmin kgS, bhdvati kim kani priyfim. 

In which struggle there is nothing good whatsoever. 

vii. 86, 6. sv&pnaA kani it ^iritasya pra-yota. 

Even sleep does not remove all eviL 

In this passage I formerly took kdn& as affirmative, not 
as negative, and therefore assigned to prayota the same 
meaning which S&yana assigns to it, one who brings or 
mixes, whereas it ought to be, as rightly seen by Roth, 
one who removes. 

viii. I, 5. mahf ksni tvam adri-vaA pfir& ^kiiya dey&m, 
ni sah£sr&ya ni ayut&ya va;$rri'-vaA n& «atltya «ata-magha. 

I should not give thee up, wielder of the thunderbolt, 
even for a great price, not for a thousand, not for ten 
thousand (?), not for a hundred, O Indra, thou who art 
possessed of a hundred powers ! 
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^- 5^9 7' ^^^ ^suA^ staxih asi. 

Thou art never sterile. 

viii. 52y 7. kada kani pra ynkkhaai. 

Thou art never weary. 

^* 55» 5* HkshuBha ksni sam-n^. 

Even with my eye I cannot reach them. 

X. 56, 4. mahimnaA esh&m pitaraA kani mre. 

Verse 12, note ®. Considering the particular circum- 
stances mentioned in this and the preceding hymn, of 
Indra's forsaking his companions, the Maruts, or even 
scorning their help, one feels strongly tempted to take 
ty&^as in its etymological sense of leaving or forsaking, 
and to translate, by his forsaking you, or if he should 
forsake you. The poet may have meant the word to convey 
that idea, which no doubt would be most appropriate here ; 
but then it must be confessed, at the same time, that in 
other passages where tyli^fas occurs, that meaning could 
hardly be ascribed to it. Strange as it may seem, no one 
who is acquainted with the general train of thought in the 
Vedic hymns can fail to see that ty&$ras in most passages 
means attack, onslaught ; it may be even the instrument of 
an attack, a weapon. How it should come to take this 
meaning is indeed di£5cult to explain, and I do not wonder 
that Pt'ofessor Roth in his Dictionary simply renders the 
word by forlomness, need, danger, or by estrangement, 
unkindness, malignity. But let us look at the passages, 
and we shall see that these abstract conceptions are quite 
out of place : 

viii. 47, 7. n& tam tigm^m A:ana tya^aA n& drftsad abhi 
tam guru. 

No sharp blow, no heavy one, shall come near him whom 
you protect. 

Here the two adjectives tigm&, sharp, and guru, heavy, 
point to something tangible, and I feel much inclined to 
take ty%as in this passage as a weapon, as something that 
is let off with violence, rather than in the more abstract 
sense of onslaught 

i. 169, I. mahih itit asi tyaj)rasaA variitlE. 

Thou art the shielder from^ great attack. 
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iv. 43, 4. kaA v&m mahaA ^t ty&^rasaA abhike urushyatam 
m&dhvi daar& naA iiti. 

Who is against your great attack ? Protect us with your 
help, ye givers of sweet drink, ye strong ones. 

Here Professor Roth seems to join mahaA Ait tya^asaA 
abhike urushy&tam, but in that case it would be impossible 
to construe the first words, k&h v&m. 

i. 119, 8. %aMAatam kripamaTiam par&-v&ti pituA sv&sya 
ty&ffELsk ni-badhitam. 

You went from afar to the suppliant, who had been 
struck down by the violence of his own father. 

According to Professor Roth tyayas would here mean 
forlomness^ need, or danger. But nibMhita is a strong 
verb, as we may see in 

viii. 64, 2. padi[ panin aradhdsaA ni badhasva mahan asi 

Strike the useless Panis down with thy foot, for thou art 
great 

X. 18, II. ut ^an^asva prithivi rnS, ni b&dhath&A. 

Open^ O earth, do not press on him (i. e. the dead, who 
is to be buried; cf. M.M., Uber Todtenbestattung, Zeit- 
schrift der D. M. G., vol. ix. p. xv). 

vii. 83, 6. yatra ra^a-bhiA da^^bhiA ni-b&dhitam pr£ 
su-dasam £vatam tritsu-bhiA saha. 

When you protected Sudas with the TVitsus, when he 
was pressed or set upon by the ten kings. 

Another passage in which tya^as occiu*s is, 

vi. 62, 10. s&nutyena tya^as& martyasya vanushyatSm 
£pi ^rsh£ vavriktam. 

By your covert attack turn back the heads of those even 
who harass the mortal. 

Though this passage may seem less decisive, yet it is 
difficult to see how ty&^as^ could here, according to 
Professor Roth, be rendered by forlomness or danger. 
Something is required by which enemies can be turned 
back. Nor can it be doubtful that «irshS is governed 
by vavriktam, meaning turn back their heads, for the 
same expression occurs again in i. ^^, 5. par& ^t ^irshS 
vsLvriffuh t4 indra aya^anaA yd$rva-bhiA spardham&naA. 

Professor Benfey translates this verse by, * Kopfuber 
flohn sie alle vor dir;' but it may be rendered more 
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literally^ * These lawless people fightiDg with the pious 
turned back their heads/ 

X. 144, 6, eva tit indraA mdun& dev&hu Ait dhftray&te 
mahi tydgraA. 

Indeed through this draught Indra can hold out against 
that great attack even among the gods. 

X. jg, 6. kim deveshu ty&$raA 6mh iakartha. 

What insult, what sin hast thou committed among the gods? 

In these two passages the meaning of ty%as as aftack or 
assault is at least as appropriate as that proposed by Pro- 
fessor Roth, estrangement, maligoity. 

There remains one passage, vi« 3^ i. jim tvfim mitr^na 
varunaA sa-^dsh&A d^va pitsi ty£^as& m&rtam dmhaA. 

I confess that the construction of this verse is not clear 
to me, and I doubt whether it is possible to use tyli^fasft as 
a verbal noun governing an accusative* If this were pos- 
Eoble, one might translate, * The mortal whom thou, O God 
(Agni), Varuna, together with Mitra, protectest by pushing 
back evil/ Anyhow, we gain nothing here, if we take tyayas 
in the sense of estrangement or malignity. 

If it be asked how ty^^as can possibly have the meaning 
which has been assigned to it -in all the passages in which 
it occurs, viz. that of forcibly attacking or pushing away, 
we can only account for it by supposing that tya^, before 
it came to mean to leave, meant to push off, to drive away 
with violence, (verstossen instead of verlassen.) This mean- 
ing may still be perceived occasionally in the use of tya^ ; e. g. 
dev&s tya^antu m&m, may the gods forsake me ! i. e. may 
the gods drive me away ! Even in the latest Sanskrit tya^r 
is used with regard to an arrow that is let off. ' To expel' 
is expressed by nis-tya^. Those who beheve in the pro- 
duction of new roots by the addition of prepositional pre- 
fixes might possibly see in tya^ an original ati-a^, to drive 
off; but, however liiat may be, there is evidence enough to 
show that tya^ expressed originally a more violent act of 
separation than it does in ordinary Sanskrit. 

Verse 13, note ^. S&mss,, masc, means a spell whether 
for good or for evil, a blessing as well as a curse. It 
means a curse, or, at all events, a calumny : 
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i. i8^ 3* ma naA s&m&eih drarushaA dhibliA pr&iak 
mdrtyasya. 

Let not the curse of the enemy^ the onslaught of a 
mortal hurt us. 

i. 94, 8. asmakam simssih abhi astu duA-dhy&A. 

May our curse fall on the wicked ! 

ii. 2,6^ I. rigvih it s&mssA vanavat vanushyat^. 

May the straight curse strike the enemies ! Cf. vii. 56, 19. 

iii. 18, z. t^pa ^dmsam drarushaA. 

Bum the curse of the enemy ! 

vii. 25, 2. &re t&n ^amsam krinuhi ninitsdA. 

Take fitr away the curse of the reviler ! Cf, vii, 34, 12. 

It means blessing : 

ii. 31, 6. utd vaA simsom. uA^&m-iva «masi. 

We desire your blessing as a blessing for suppliants. 

X. 31^ I. a naA devsin&m upa vetu^dmsaA. 

May the blessing of the gods come to us ! 

X. 7, I. urushya naA uni-bhiA deva ^amsaiA. 

Protect us, god, with thy broad blessings ! 

ii. 23, 10. m& naA dvLhs&msah abhi-dipsuA iMita pra su- 
simsih mati-bhiA t&rishimahi. 

Let not an evil-speaking enemy conquer us ; may we, 
enjo}ring good report, increase by our prayers ! 

Lastly, ^97tsa means praise, the speU addressed by men 
to the gods, or prayer : 

^* 33' 7* P^ sunvataA stuvatdA s&mssm. &vaA. 

Thou hast regarded the prayer of him who offers libation 
and praise. 

X. 42, 6. ydsmin vay&m dadhimd ^amsam indre. 

Indra in whom we place our hope. Cf. kasms, Wester- 
gaard. Radices Linguae Sanscritae, s. v. ^ms« 
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